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The committee of inquiry into cxtcrn:ii 
validation chaired by Sir Norman Lin- 
dop, in practice an inquisition into the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, has got down quickly aftd 
briskly to work. Next Friday is the 

( deadline for preliminary evidence and 
those institutions nnd organizations 
which intend to submit suen evidence 
have been warned that if it is longer 
than two sides of A4 paper a short 
summary should also be provided. An 
interim report is expected in the nu- 
tumn and the whole thing will be 
wrapped up within 12 months. 

In normal circumstances the speed 
with which the Lindop committee has 
set to work and ns no-nonsense 
approach would be reasons to con¬ 
gratulate its members. Too many offi¬ 
cial committees seem to take several 
months just to catch their breaths. But 
in this case a short sharp inquiry, 
although required by the timetable laid 
clown by Sir Keith Joseph, may not be 
the best way forward. The subject of 
external validation is not some neat 
package of administrative procedures 
that can be picked out of higher 
education and examined in isolation; 
nstcad it raises fundamental issues of 
ipademic nun lily and authority that 
ire probably far too complex to be 
csolved by a rapid-fire inquisition in 
he torpor of summer. 

There is a danger that the whole 
iquiry may be over before manv 
eople have become aware that it is 
iking place. This could have two 
nfortunate results. First, because the 
ntics of the CNAA are likely to be 
tuch quicker off the mark than its 
jpporters, the Lindop committee 
lay receive a biased impression of the 
ue balance of opinion within 
□lytechmcs and colleges. Second, 
Lerc may he no real debate about the 
nnciplcs that underlie the practice of 
sternal validation. As these princi- 
!cs come close to the heart of many of 
ie most important questions about 
ie future direction of higher cduca- 
nn. a fuel dearly recognized in the 
cvcrhulme inquiry, and as the Gov- 
nment through the media of the 
ni'Ver&ity Grants Committee and the 
adonnl Advisory Body is supposed to 
5 ‘-nrournging n "great debate", it 
ou d be anomalous to bury external 
nidation in a hurried and unmarked 
avc. 

This second point is especially im- 
irtimt because external validation is 
ucli more an academic than nn 
Imimstrative question. But the critics 
the CNAA are reluctant to recoa- 
« this essential fact. They prefer to 
e the issues in purely administrative 1 
rms, as a battle of the bureaucracies 
ith the CNAA as just another 
mbering quango defending its bask- 
g Discern the sun of higher education 
illcy. But the CNAA is quite unlike 
’ acronymic rivals: it is not a special 
terest like the National Association i 
Teachers in Further and Higher i 
duration or the Committee of Direc- ' 
rs of Polytechnics; it is not a manage- i 
ant agency like the NAB; instead it is i 
ncerned with the real business of i 
£her education - the organization of i 
iotf ledge in courses, how intellectual 1 
d profession at skills are taught and < 
.on.. business is the business of' I 
uwary teachers hot the elaborate bul i 

tneinnes indecipherable dances of | 
c policy-makers. . . 


i:il ft is within this larger academic 
n- perspective that the detailed ndininis- 
ic trativc issues surrounding the npera- 
ic tion of the CNAA must be considered, 
id The CNAA faces four main changes: 
ie first, that it has outlived its usefulness, 
id at any rate for most polytechnics and a 
is few other large colleges because these 
:e are now perfectly capable of looking 
:r after themselves; second, that the 
rt council's procedures arc rigid and 
n over-elaborate and so inhibit flexibility 
i- in meeting new demands; third, that It 
e costs too much, because it has accumu¬ 
lated a large surplus for no very 
a obvious purpose; and fourth, a very 
s different complaint, that the CNAA is 
B to ° easily seduped by the excitement of 
• playing high politics with the NAB and 
- others and so may neglect its real 
I mission of grass-roots validation, 
t The first charge, which can be 
, summed up in the cry "set the 
I polytechnics freel". looks the most 
senous and the easiest to prove. But 
hefore a verdict of “guilly’ r js entered 
against the CNAA two questions 
should be asked. First, in the circumst¬ 
ances of the 1980s and 1990s is the very 
high degree of academic self-valida¬ 
tion enjoyed by the universities the 
goal at which all mature institutions of 
higher education should aim - with the 
explicit encouragement of the Govern- 
ment. _ Put that way it hardly seems 
self-evident. 

Certainly the Lcvcrhulme final re¬ 
port argued that there was as strong a 
case for the universities being nudged 
towards a ouasi-CNAA regime of 
formal validation as for the 
polytechnics and colleges adopting the 
traditional university practice of inces¬ 
tuous self-policing of academic stan¬ 
dards. This is not to say that 
polytechnics in particular should not ' 
enjoy greater independence nor to 
condone 'he reluctance with which the 
CNAA has moved towards genuine 
partnership - hut total independence? 
That is at the best unproven. The 
Newcastle pattern of parallel valida¬ 
tion still looks the best model. 

The second question is very simple - 
freedom for who? The senior mana¬ 
gers of institutions may well be nlcnxcd 
to see the back of I he CNAA because it 
qualifies their managerial power. But 
ordinary ,caching staff do not see the 

. . A , lI,e sainc negative light. 
Indeed they may well see the council as 
a powerful and sympathetic nlly that 
can act as a counterweight to the 
managerial power wielded by institu¬ 
tional leaders. The CNAA after all is 
one of the few national agencies that 
actually talks about education as 
opposed to the awful policy-speak of 
unit costs and so on. 

The second charge, that the CNAA 
is a fussy bureaucracy, is probably fair. 
But it snores the hard struggle which 
the council had to secure the accepta- 

H ° j P a mark! ‘hen 

dominated by the universities. It also 
ignores the heavy pressure on the 
rNAA to check and re-chcck 
aradentic standards on its degrees 

ESP* i! 1 ? Polytechnic of foorth 
London affair (si is ample evidence of 
its intensity. Of course the CNAA's 


The third charge, that the CNAA is 
too expensive, is really based on a 
misunderstanding. The council has 
accumulated an embarrassing surplus 
by accident because like everyone else 
it failed to foresee that polytechnic mid 
college numbers would be increased by 
those students displaced by the univer¬ 
sities’ 1981 contraction. On Iheeenerul 
point of the cost of the CNAA’s 
services the issue is simple: we get the 
quality control we nay for. There 
seems little evidence that we (or rather 
Sir Keith Joseph) wan, less quality 
control. 

There remains the fourth charge, 
that the CNAA is loo keen to play the 
nigh policy game and is in danger of 
downgrading its grass-roots academic 
work. Not many people regard this as 
an important issue, except in the 
narrow context of deploring the coun¬ 
cil’s decision to rank courses to help 
the NAB. As a result the Lindop 
committee may give it little attention. 
Yc, this fourth charge sums up the real 
dijemma facing the CNAA. Certainly 
it is fur more important than the frothy 
issues of charters and surpluses and 
reds under the PNL bed which sadly 
receive so much attention. 

. The dilemma for the CNAA can be 
simply stated: should it try to he one of 
the barons of the noil-university sector 
slugging it out in the NAB nnd on other 
battlefields? Or should it try to evolve 
a new role as an ncudcmic develop¬ 
ment agency? In (he real world, of 
course, the choice is noi so simple. The 
CNAA in the past hod no choice bul to 
play a political game because of the 
vacuum that existed until the creation 
of the NAB and the CNAA still today 
cannot disengage from this game be¬ 
cause of its iiiirivnlied academic intelli¬ 
gence of the system. 

It is u question of balance. The 
future of the CNAA probably docs not 
lie down the policy-dominated NAB 
road, above all because that is not what 
the council is about. The CNAA is u 
good example of an institution the 
many parts of which add up to much 
more than the whole. T he creativity of 
the council is expressed through its 
vulidution of hundreds of individual 
courses not til rough the wisdom of its 
policy positions. 

In any case the CNAA now Inis a 
remarkable opportunity to capture the 
nigh ground of higher education. 
Quality - how to measure it and when 
measured to ussure ii — and relevance — 
how can higher education he encour¬ 
aged to adapt more quickly to new 
demands - ure the transcendent issues 
the 1980s for better or worse. Both 
make better sense in the primary world 
of courses, the territory of the CNAA, 
than in the secondary world of institu¬ 
tions and sectors. 

With careful and sensitive lead¬ 
ership the CNAA could be steered 
towards a new role, or back to its old 
one - H could provide the focus and 
model for a new animal in British 
higher education, an academic de¬ 
velopment acencv nillDn-nriminn ..... 


-Iii K .S£i f<? *, aSenie of urgency to grip 

flit P a .game at fraught as 

liajsdn between, higher .education and 
industry. But it Happened last summer 
When a-report the Advisory 
Council for Applied Research- arid 
Developments prepared at the Prime 
Minister s request -helped whip ud a 
sometimes feverish interest in foipro- 
■vlriE ,technology, transfer between 
academic laboratories and factories ' 
Alas, that urgency did hot take hold 

•SrSSn G ? V j rnitl i nt departments 
: ACARD as^ed to .help cenjent new 
links between researchers and erflrep- 
reneiirs.' Jhe ACARD rtpotf.’bufc. 
, tishcd a year ago next week; made two 
ma|n recommendations, frarqCd after 


leiugcnce, offering advice to those 
who will accept nothing more (imiver- 
sities?), validation to those who have 
no choice (colleges?), and accrcdJta- 
S,P?n.° those in between 
W hniCS? )‘. Such possibilities 
should form at least some part of the 
territory of the Lindop inquiry. 


CM^arouadllSm a year to launch. 

■ SrJLW cd j hat universities and 
polytechnics deserved some en- 
*o increase, their efforts 
' !? w ,ndusU,,al . contracts. The result? 

k M. words, from 

St fir-' : "i -iiii' y 'rr" . 


aprwovaJ. TTien . . . silence. 

inere followed rtine months wrane- 
SSjj 1 ^ ecn : departments about who 
should hear Jhe cost. The outcome 
seems to be that no minister can admit 
?iH-5 ing c f tp , s P ar 9 for a new 

f°r'fear of. the consequences 
‘H 891 ® 5 over, public expendi- 
S’»S S . 15 ? s ? d ^on’mentary on the 
inflexibility- induced by .our current 

SfiS s P®b dl| i8 rcgfme. Here tea 
s^eme with a modest price tag, which 

K s a fi£ e ii? gooa “■* which 

apap n 50 W? singled at birth. 
ALARD members are still insisting 
that no news may be gobd new. Bid . 

SXiTS d l,bt wt “ ,her their future 
repotis dan carry>odpvj0onfi 


I briieve." ' Godtny > * Qur ^1 
'T hank you Michael, Pass the hu 
Ready everybody? Good shake' 
(Selects raffle ticket). "Number 1 ) 
Kcele. 

“Well, anyone know anything nvft 
about Keele?” 8 ' 

“Isn’t there a big wall round fa 
outside?” 

“Four.” 

“Four walls?" 

“No, no. Four years. You do lov 
years.” 

“Oh, jolly good. Well let’s apply«, 
little nice-and-nasty test. Where ait 1 ' 

Just near Stoke-on-Trent, Maork*. 1 
“Don't like the sound of that. Anyway 
gentlemen can we have your viewsli 
the usual way.” 

(Shouts of "Black Country", “Sb 
heaps", "Just of A 16".) 

"Fair enough gentlemen. Tbifi 
obviously Kcele for the Big Cboj, 
Next number.” 

“Number five, Bath.” 

(Shunts of "Charming", "Deligh# hT, 
"Georgian", “Old world chm\ 
"Jane Austen" and "Roman baths".) 
“That looks unanimous. No nn 
there at all. Next.” 

"Number one, Aston." 

(Chorus of "Concrete juntff, 
“Spaghetti junction", "Urban sm', 
"Motorway madness", "Skyxrepa 
hlocks".) 

“Well, looks like the bis chop bn 
dirty old Aston. Next.” ’ 
“Number 13, York.” 

(Muss chorus of "Aaah ”, Mart’. 
“Minster", "Mystery plays”, “Shut 
beauty ”J 

“No problem there, Perhaps w 
should give them sonic extra moaty" 
((iencral laughter.) 

“Next.” 

''Number six, Bradford." 
t Cries of ‘'Multi-racial", "Inner at] 
Itray”, "Positively Dickensian".) 
‘Chop, chop, Bradford. Next.” 
•Number 27. Salford.” , 

’Funny isn’t it. Some places acluaW 
.ound euttablc. You know as ihoy 
hey shouldn't really have univcnuits 
n the first place.” 

‘Yes quite. Well gentlemen, yew 
dews on Salford please.” 

Shouts of “Declining North-Va, 
'Filth and grime", "Smoke and sum • 
‘Veritable coketown".) 

'Quite obviously very, very big 
here. And finally in this secU* 
dumber 28, Stirling.” 

Weil thut’s a nice place you^. 
fills, Scotland, even a bit of skiing^ 

Well no cute there then genliemM' 
Erm, I’m sorry to bother you C«w_ 
■cy, but I can’t help D 9 tlc Jf® ^ 
■cVc rather made ourchoiw ber*«“ 
nivcrsitics on the basis of aesinc 

^ ar *n " 

Chorus of "What’s wrong with J ■ 
lust because you wanted 
raws", “What do you apeo 
eason?".) . Ilortt 

*Jow don f t misunderstand me- “S 
lat given our total lack of any 
liable information, this *s a* 
ilerion as any other, but 1 
e should . . . enn v ■ 11 ^ 

Obvious to the public. ’ 

“Fair point, Ralph.” wnf ji' 
"So, and this is the long and SM”.«. 

“Sheer genius.” , . ll(t d 

(General applause and sn 
"That’ll baffle ’em", Try end $ 
that one".) 

“Thank you gentlemen JSo* 
turn to the more s . erll 5f,wBii 
decfdldg the ac^slze 
Could you please s 
Brora the centre of the L J u > B _‘ 
gfve these dice a dans I 

(Excited ihouis of "Roll em Wj *. ^ 

■and,"Here comes the eltopp* 1 ; 
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by John O’Leary 

Renewed international pressure for a 
rethink on the principle oF full-cost 
lees for overseas students is signalled 
today with the publication of a report 
to be discussed by Commonwealth 
education ministers next month. 

The report, the third from the 
Commonwealth Standing Committee 
on Student Mobility, addresses its 
criticisms of existing fee systems and its 
recommendations to a number or 
countries now charging differential 
Ices for foreign students. But Britain is 
singled out for particular attention. 

An analysis or the effects of its 
imposition of full-cost fees shows dc- 
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veloping countries, particularly those 
from the Commonwealth, continuing 
to be hard hit. And overseas lees are 
shown to hnvc increased substantially 
more than the retail price index since 
1980/81. The latest rise to be 
announced is estimated to offset the 
entire value of the “Pym Package" of 
additional support for foreign students 
in 1984/85. 

The committee calls for a reapprais¬ 
al of differential fees policies and lists a 
number of objections to current prac¬ 
tice. It accuses some universities of 
offering untried courses to attract 
fee-pay mg overseas students, in place 
of courses demanding academic rigour 
and excellence. And it speculates that 
entry standards have dropped in sonic 
case's in order to admit applicants who 
will nay the higher fees. 

Principled objection is raised to 
students or different nationalities 

ra different rates but studying side 
c. “It can create hud feelings 
between home and overseas students 
and may prompt home students to 
demand equal rights to ‘buy* a full-cost 
place. if tliuy fail to obtain one in 
competition with other students." says 
the report. 

The committee, chairci| by Sir Roy 
Marshall, vice chancellor of Hull Uni¬ 
versity, und containing academics, 
administrators nnd industrialists from 
10 countries, recommends that fees for 
Commonwealth students should be set 
at levels below full-cost. And it cnlls 
for greater flexibility in setting fees 
below the level recommended hy gov¬ 
ernments, where universities wish to 
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Porter carries mayoral load 


A college porter who has become the 
mayor of Cambridge, has thrown his 
official weight behind the campaign 
of University gardeners, porters, and 
kitchen staff, to improve their puy. 

Councillor Eddie Cowell, who has 
worked in the New llnll College 
porters' lodge for nine years, said he 
would he failing in ills duly if he did 
not speak out against low pay. He is 
also the National Union of Public 
Employees shops steward af the 
College. 

“1 am very happy at my college, I 
meet many wonderful people and 
they are good employers,” he said. 
“But I, have the chance to make my 
views known and I would be lotting 
my union down if I did not try to 
persuade the university to pay a 
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do so. my union down if I did 

The report will have its first airing persuade the university 
tndHy at a meeting of the "Round decent living wage.” 

Table” established by the Government - 

to bring together a range of interested * j a a « 

bodies to discuss overseas student /\ fill IT llfll 

policy. That meeting will also discuss * »**•***’ 
statistics published this week by the virA 

Department of Education and Scicn- jifllli) W U 
cc, which show foreign student num- . . 

bers declining Bgain in 1983/84. Tow immediate priority an 

Universities In general appear to be have been drawn up by 
sticking to the recommenced minima established to oversee di 
for the new academic year even though in adult education, 

greater flexibility is possible within tne The Unit for the Devi 
new laws. Last year only Cambridge, Adult Continuing Lducr 
Liverpool, and Aston diverged successor to the now defui 

seriously. Many however, put in a Council for Adult and 

small surcharge to cover student union Education. 
cosK The unit’s steering coi 

•At Cambridge overseas medical stu- identified provision otedu 
dents could well be paying £250 a year dance services and pant 
below the recommended fees minima tween voluntary and stai 
in October after university dons surori- nizations as the two spher 

singly rejected a move to keep the fees should being work. 

£400 above the minima as in previous Chairing the unit s steer 


in October after university dons suron- 
singly rejected a move to keep the fees 
£400 above the minima as in previous 
years. 

In a ballot of all dons the surcharge 
was rejected by 275 votes to 209 
despite a stronge recommendation 
from the governing senate council. In 
previous years the surcharge has 
earned Cambridge an extra £400,000. 


Adult unit 
starts work 

Tow immediate priority areas for study 
have been drawn up by a new unit 
established to oversee developments 
in adult education. 

The Unit for the Development of 
Adult Continuing Education is the 
successor to the now defunct Advisory 
Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education. 

. The unit’s steering committee has 
identified provision of educational gui¬ 
dance services and partnerships De¬ 
tween voluntary and statutory orga¬ 
nizations as the two sphere in which it 
should being work. ■ , 

Chairing tne unit’s steering commit¬ 
tee will be Mr Don Grattan who 
retires from his post as controller or 
BBC educational broadcasting next 
month. The new had of the unit is Mr 
Stephen McNair, aged 38. formerly 
Essex's adult education officer. 

Personal file, page 7 


Video snoopers investigate libraries 


S&Goid 

nSESS “ d - Polytechnics which 
IhcmsSv^ 0 y?R ie soFvideos may find 
b L > nv cstigators 
video comh? ■ staff ■ as P 81 * of the 
CraekdQWn on '‘legal 

Polytechnic has been 
Hn.SS^atencd with prosecu- 

to alTSySlii? ,etlcr sent 


the first Uni'ec 
■j-.t : . i;WPraucer ofcopmjeri- company to be 


cial videos has been investigating. 

“It seems that someone from one or 
the companies recently presented him¬ 
self as a member of teaching staff and, 
under the guise of a casual conversa¬ 
tion, probed into a library s holdings, 
“Subsequently an official leiter 
came to the director demanding pay¬ 
ment for the illicit copies ant| threaten¬ 
ing court action. In the event it was 
shown that the library had actually 
purchased the item in qUestion 
'fhe letter names Video. Arts Li¬ 
mited; a London-bfised company, as 
Utt dm UniledWngJmlramlngW 


allowing premises to be searched for 
illegal copies. j 

Mr Eben Foggitt. head of contracts | 
for Video Arts, said that |he firm had. 
corresponded with a polytechnic ear-, 
lier this year, but the polytechnic s 
infringment had been so minor no 
action had been taken. He refund to 
comment on whether the firm h ad used 
investigators posing as staff. 

“Video Arts is very concerned 
because it has been }>roughi to pur 

attention that edpuational establish¬ 
ments across the.; country have been 
copying our films.” he,said. 

,; .. ' Leader, back page 


Mr Cowell, aged 54, whose take 
home puy Is about £70 a week, 
expects to have many opportunities 
to press his views at official university 
and college functions. At present the 
manual staff are pressing for more 
than the 3 per cent offered so far. 

As a porter Mr Cowell’s duties 
Include receiving people, fielding 
tourists, acting as a security guard, 
philosophizing late into the night, 
and standing In as father confessor or 
even “dad” when needed by students 
at Ihc all-women college. 

He also plays a key role In the hung 
council chamber, holding the casting 
vote-to give Labour a 22-21 edge in 
making local policy, lie was nick- 
named “the whizz idd” after the first 
council meeting finished in 35 mi¬ 
nutes Instead of the usual Ihrec or 
four hoars. 

Clerical deal 
clears jam 

by David Jobbins 

Vice chancellors und union negotiators 
are confident that a break in the pay 
log jam will halt industrial action in 
universities and lift a threat to the 
summer conference trade. 

A package worth between 4.8 per 
cent and 5.1 per cent has been offered 
to clerical workers with the endorse¬ 
ment of union negotiators and it is 
expected to be followed rapidly .by 
similar deals with technicians and 
manual workers. 

But this week the employers warned 
that the offer, which is worth more 
than 5-5 per cent to some and well over 
5 per cent to most, will inevitably lead 
to Job losses. 

The deal adds £4.7m to an annual 
pay bill of £98m and Includes improved 
sick pay arrangements and long service 
leave, it is these two imponderables 
which lead to the discrepancy in calu- 
culations. 

Previously the vjee chancellors had 
refused to move beyond 4.5 per cent 
even in informul talks with other 
groups. The new package was offered 
in the first round of negotiations with 
clerical staff and ui^ent-meetings of 
the other negotiating bodies were 
being hurriedly fixed. The technicians 
met yesterday and the manuals are 
expected to resume negotiations next 
week. Committee A, the first stage of 
academics’ negotiating machinery had 
already been called' for Monday. . 

The employers are anxious to com¬ 
plete the pay round now a break¬ 
through has beeri made at what they 
regard as a sensible level even though 

: continued on £pge 3 


New deal 
sought on 
research 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Pressure is growing in the research 
councils to try to improve the pros¬ 
pects for university researchers, whose 
chances of a successful grant applica¬ 
tion are now bnrclyonc in four in many 
areas. 

The Medical Research Council is 
about to introduce a new category of 
“approved bul not funded applica¬ 
tions" for high-quality research it can¬ 
not support. And a new study for the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council provides the first hard evi¬ 
dence that researchers will give up 
applying if nothing is done. 

The SERC study was designed to 
show the effect of refusing grants rated 
in the top-quality category by council 
committees. The proportion of alpha¬ 
rated grants approved has been declin¬ 
ing fur several years across the coun¬ 
ci Ps science board and engineering 
body. SERC officials say the study 
reveals a uniformly gloomy picture, 
with only just over two thirds of alphas 
funded now. compared with nearly 9fl 
per cent two years ago. 

The council hopes the study will 
back its case to the Advisory Board for 
the Research Council's for extra 
money. Copies have gone to ABRC 
members, and an edited version will be 
published later in the summer. 

The- study, prepared by a group 
under Sir Jack Lewis of Cambridge 
University, refutes several arguments 
raised against acting on the decline in 
funding. II shows that a rise in the 
number of grant applications has not 
meant a drop in standards, and that the 
council's peer review has If anything 
grown more rigorous os committees 
now hnvc to compare alphas. 

The report also tackles the sugges¬ 
tion that some researchers were put¬ 
ting in extra applications to increase 
(heir chances. Again, there is evidence 
of the opposite trend. For example, 40 
per cent of chemists who had alpha¬ 
rated grants refused did not bather to 
try again. 

The SERC's chairman. Professor 
John Kingman, has likened the results 
of the study to a series of snapshots of a 
pathology which has advanced to a 
different level in different areas. Phy¬ 
sics and chemistry are in a particularly 
bad way, with materials science worst 
of all. 

However, biologists on SERC com¬ 
mittees point out that while the rale of 
funding of alphas in their area is similar 
to the council as a whole, around 70 
per cent, they only rate 40 per cent of 
all applications In this category com* 

' pared with the physlcists.80 per cent. 

The MRCs ability to fund good 
applications is also weakening, espe¬ 
cially this year when its overall budget 
is less than forecast. Last year it 
backed 43 per cent of all applications, 
by value, but this year's figure is likely 
to be little more than 35 percent. And 
(he council says fewer than half of 
high-scoring applications for longer- 
term “proaranune grants” can be 
funded In tne current session. 

The 400 applications awaiting final 
consideration by the MRC in July will 
be the first candidates for the council’s 
new “approved but not funded" categ¬ 
ory. Tne MRC hopes this lag will 
- encourage other grant bodies like the 
medical charities to back ihis research, 
but ii will also provide useful ammuni¬ 
tion in the budget debate with the 
ABRC. 

The Agriculture and Food and 
Natural Environment Research Coun¬ 
cils also report a decline in backing for 
good applications. In the NERC, the 
. overall success rate stood at 40 per cent 
in 1981. but has fallen in regular steps 
over the last three years. The success 
rate in 1983/84 came, down agqin, to 
. Only 2b per pent. , 
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letrter s to 

Merits of joint validation 

CS- f f.. . ... . 



Sir. - I refer to the report "Reluctant 
po[y partners" ( THES. June 15). and 
would like to set the record straight as 
far as Newcastle Polytechnic is enn- 
eerned, and with regard to the joint 
validation model which Newcastle has 
pioneered. 

To say that joint validation is costly 
and bureaucratic is nonsense; and to 
say that it is “even more costly and 
bureaucratic than the standard proce¬ 
dure” is a double nonsense. The main 
case for joint validation rests on educa¬ 
tional arguments, but it importantly 
also represents a cost effective 
approach to validation. This is true in a 
number of respects, but most particu¬ 
larly because it reduces the number of 
stages in the validation process, by 
integrating internal and external pro¬ 
cesses into one joint validation event. 
There are undoubtedly some “start 
up costs which can add to the adminis- 
trative load but this is a short term 
effect which would apply to any signifi¬ 
cantly new set of urrnngctnents incliid- 


New journal 

Sir.- In your editorial comment on the 
new journals you reviewed (“The 
Intellectual backbone". THES, June 
15) you regret the absence of any 
synthesizing, unifying ambition such as 
that which inspired Daedalus and 
Muierva. Despite the lack ofa classical 
tag (although at an early stage in its 
conception the name Thales was a 
favoured alternative to the more 
down-to-earth title (hat in fact 
emerged) at least one of rite journals 
you reviewed is in fact committed to 
just such an interdisciplinary and 
socially communicative direction. This 
is the Journal of Applied Philosophy, 
the first issue of which included articles 


it mg accreditation. Such costs in any 
u event arc likely to be less for other 
s institutions adopting the model in that 
the experience of the Council for 
t National Academic Awards / Ncweos- 
s tie experiment can be utilized in deal¬ 
ing with any operational difficulties 
l which may arise. 

> Newcastle Polytechnic docs not re- 
■ gard joint validation as the end point in 

the evaluation of its relationship with 
i the CNAA, and is currently exploring 
with the CNAA what it sees as the 
logical next stage - ic some form of 
institutional accreditation, which re¬ 
tains the proven strengths of "ioini- 
ness". 

It is. of course, open to other 
institutions to seek to adopt the joint 
model or to choose not to do so. That is 
entirelya matter for their own judg¬ 
ment. There is therefore nothing sur¬ 
prising in the fact that, as your report 
indicates, some polytechnics will not 
consider joint validation appropriate 
for them. It is not the vieworNcwcas- 

by people whose philosophical in¬ 
terests must be interpreted in the 
broad sense favoured by your editorial 
and whose practical or professional 
engagement is in diverse fields - law, 
medicine and economics, for example' 
m this issue, journalism and archaeolo¬ 
gy tn the next. 

The task of contributing a broad but 
nevertheless unified humanistic and 
morally sensitive approach to contem¬ 
porary dilemmas and preoccupations 
is in fact implicit in the conception of 
such a journal. If it succeeds this will he 
because it provides, precisely in the 
spirit of your editorial comments, a 
sound academic setting For articles and 
discussions which make sense to the t 
intelligent and concerned general j 


tie Polytechnic that joint validation is 
appropriate to every institution 
although we consider it probable that a 
significant number of institutions will 
seek to adopt this model. 

The importance of the CNAA/Ncw- 
costlc joint validation experiment 
however is not that it establishes a path 
which everyone should seek to follow 
but rather that it is to date the only 
substantial body of experience of the 
operation of a new form of relationship 
with the CNAA based on a recognition 
of the strengths of internal processes of 
course monitoring and validation, and 
that it has conclusively demonstrated 
that such a new form of relationship 
can work successfully and can enhance 
the quality of the validation process. 


Why so many 
photocopies? 

Sir, - In answer In your correspondent 
John Gillnrd Watson, linrurhin. 
C THES. June IS) 

To h mature student the explanation 
to Mr Willson’s query is simple. Text¬ 
books form a very small part of a 
student’s list of references. 

A reference list given to me on the 
subject of pain, just one of 20 topics 
covered in the second year of a 
psychology degree course, gives 19 
references. Eighty per cent or these tire 
to journals which the library has for 
reference only, the remainder refer to 
hard back textbooks with the excep¬ 
tion of one soft back general text first 
published 11 years ago. 

There are three ways in which n 
student can use references: 


relevant information fc ou11to 

Ik yearly examination JR? 1 
tremely poor, unless the .» ■ ** 

confined his attention to?'”^ 

favourite text regardless 
development in the Held ** 
Yours faithfully, 

P A LEWIS, 

K5 Urooklnnds Park 
Blnckhcath, London. 

u7\ ” 7 ,,c . answer 1° John Ob 

stksmB 


Education 
Training & 
Development 

. The 4th National 
Exhibition and Conference 



Yours faithfully, 

P F TORODE. 

Academic Registrar, 

Newcastle Polytechnic. 

reader rather than an esoteric forum 
for discussion in the framework of a 
tightly construed academic discipline. 
Perhaps not “unified knowledge‘’, be¬ 
cause we are all more modest now thnn 
m the heady days of the Russell- 
Emstein-Carnup encyclopaedic vision, 
hut ut least an aspiration to a more 
unified moral and critical perspective 
on the events, issues and movements 
that sweep us along in a maelstrom of 
political, social and technological 
change. 

Yours sincerely. 

BRENDA COHEN. 

9 New End, 

London NW3. 

Evil forces 

Sir, - “Antisemitism” says Mr Neil 
Roberts (THES letters, June 15) “. is 
art evil force in the world but its best 
interests will not be served by the 
propagation of this sort of red her- 
nng . 

1 cannot help wondering whether Mr 
Roberts is not indeed serving the best 
interests of antisemitism when he re- 
ters to the international condemnation 
of the massacres at Sahra and Chatilla 
in terms which suggest that these 
massacres were committed by Israelis 
The world has, rightly in my view 
condemned sonic Israelis for not pre¬ 
venting these massacres - and so has an 
ndependent commission appointed by 
Israel itself. But let us not forget that 


' 1 The texts, which are frequently out 
of date, may be bought at an 
average cost of £7.50. or borrowed 
from the library which has one 
copy. 

2 The journal references may be 
used in the library for note-taking. 

3 A useful relevant reference from 
either texts or journals may be 
photocopied at the cost of £1 for u 
ten page article, this can be kept 
and referred to at leisure. 

The use of a photocopier gives 
students the opportunity to build up an 
mdividuu] reference library so enabl¬ 
ing them to study a subject from all 
nspeets and keep pace with recent 
findings. 

If one relied on a single textbook for 


cjuote widely from a variety 
digested sources. Second, thatoiud 
ihc most interesting intellectual, 
course ‘on the frontier" finiaw, 
m journal article form, which ■ 
cxpcncnce is what they most as 

There may perhaps be 
answer: that due to staff cuts 
opening hours of many academir 
runes no longer suit the needs «| 
students, who therefore photocopy 
atcr reading - or not, as the cuet 
be. 

Many library assistants, tired 
being regarded as photocopy m*t 
technicians, would rejoice if ihcsii 
skills of note-taking and prate, 
reading were encouraged and, bE 
ever possible, required. 

Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN W BESWICK, 
Librarian, 

University of London, 

Institute of Education. 
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iwir. uui let us not forget that 
Christ [mis rfl, ° rS *^ C massacres were 
Perhaps Peter Pulzer is not as far off 
Yoursete 8 ^°^ erts suggests. 

L A MORITZ, 

I Llanedeyrn Road, 

Penylan, Cardiff. 

War plans 

Sir, - My attention has been drawn to 
i e 5 r ^ Ic e on proposed use of 
London colleges and universities as 
community care centres in wartime 
(THES, June I). When the war plans 
were written in the 1970s, the Lotldon 
*0* a nd the Inner London 
education Authority were consulted 

SSJdfiia 6 of P remi scs to be 
identified as having potential for use as 

temporary accommodation for feedina 
'™? c , I « sness * and public informa¬ 
tion. At the same time 2,000 educa- 

EPS S ln the G t c area were 

identified. In areas where suitable 

SK i proper J y wa8 not available, 
pnvatdyowped premises wete idenii- 
similar use. Equally, builders’ 
yakds, garages with petrol tanks'etc ' 
UK % tffied wartime 

Honing. The owners of these premises 

eithe? Jn kn n 0W ***** Smarting, 

ffilf It}* acc ? rdancc with practice 
then, this was done secrerely. Owners 
were not consulted and not told 


n—imjEir ' ...Tv 

Bear bones 

Sir, — I whs very Interested In your 
photographs of the picture gallery at 
Royal Holloway College (THES, 
June IS). I sat next to the pointing of 
the polar bears during my final 
examinations In 1949. I don’t think 
anyone at that time believed the 

oirlfft?*-??" dis P la y ed by the 
at their “Open Days” held during 
the period October I to 6, 1982 
(remember Hard Rock?) at London’s 
three emergency centres where mem* 
bers of the public were free to Inspect 
them. Furthermore, the whole subject 
of civil defence was discussed at public 
meetings held during this period. 

In November 1982 , all Greater Lon¬ 
don boroughs were given copies of the 

ESTA USC ,n Ihcir refer< :ncc 
libraries. Copies arc also available for 

inspection at the Technical Library 

Hall ReC ° rd ROOm al the Coum * 

ti *'1 revests received for informa¬ 
tion about war plans are dealt with 
aimough it has uot been 
possible to let all applicants have 
Sjk* f p r themselves - the plans for 

shelving ° f London ,ake U P " feet of 

ft! 5 admin tration was 
elected in May 1981, it has been our 

SSfJLj? pub ^ clze 8,1 war plans and 
civil defence matters and to encourage 


painting brought bad luck, 
we certainly disliked silling nextk& 
The other painting we paritail*? 
disliked was that of the slave miw 
on the other side of the galls* 

Yours faithAilly, 

BARBARA RAW, 

Reader In English, 

University of Kcele. 

Support services 

Sir, - I should like to mywfPj 
to Gail Taylor's letter (Tnty* 
22) from Ihc United Kington ^ 
for Overseas Student Affaos m 
plea for greater support WJJJS 
overseas students during their si 
Britain. . . „ 

The British Council aims top 
students with detailed 
them to choose appropriate C0“*v, 
study in Britain. We 
they arc well briefed before they^J 

lk»,r rnimlripc WAriTllV rCCCI' r ^* . 


But for some years now 

has been obliged to cut back iK^ 
services for overseas studc ^ ](K «a- 
UK in order lo sustain essentia^ 
lions overseas. While many euu« ^ 
al institutions provide ex« * ^ 

vices for overseas -student* 
scope for a great deal n ore ° 
and we should like to '" sti 
playing a more active rot 
Yours sincerely. 


taste® 


sirjq'hndurgh. .. 


« d Pre Bri- 

. ‘ i.' '.i ' ; ' •»>.. 1 . * ' V re hter London OyuqciJ ' 


Letters for publication shouW" 

Tuesday morning. & 

abort as possible and vjlH"^ 
aide of the paper. 
the rffchl to ciil 6r jp««" \ ”' * 


necessary. 
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EEC boost for biotech links 


bv Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
tv. week's agreement on the Euro- 
Community budget will improve 
£ chances for approval of a new 
technology programme ut a mcet- 
Sg of European research ministers .n 
Luxembourg today. The plans for 
Saboralio" on |EC biotechnology 
faw been slimmed down, partly n the 
behest of the UK, but are now likely to 

be acceptable. 

The plans before today s meeting, 
Ba nh around £50m over five years, 
include proposals for research, troin- 
iBg and coordination with other 
biotechnology programmes This is 
several steps down from the til8m 
programme originally proposed. 
There are also problems with opposi- 
iion from other community lobbies, 
especially agricultural interests, who 
object to proposals for changes in 
sugar and starch prices for industry. 

UK Government officials were in¬ 
itially sceptical about the programme. 


put together by the European Com¬ 
mission in Brussels. They backed the 
proposals for coordination and ex¬ 
change of information. known as “con- 
ccrtntion" in Brussels jargon. But they 
urgued that firms would not agree to 
join a scheme for new research in ureas 
close to application. However, Ihc 
British representative at today’s meet¬ 
ing, Mr John Butcher, under secretary 
of state at the Department of Trade 
and Industry, is now likely to back the 
reduced programme. 

The British Coordinating Commit¬ 
tee for Biotechnology, an umbrella 
organization of industrial concerns and 
learned societies, this week called on 
the Government to support the Euro¬ 
pean plan, and stressed the importance 
of the revisions in raw materials costs 
for the biotechnology industry. The 
BCCB also says the programme gives 
special attention to the problem of 
training industrial recruits for biotech¬ 
nology, and will help channel 
academic programmes toward indust- 


Science parks slammed 
as ‘cosmetic approach’ 


by John O’Leary 

The recenl crop of science parks are 
likely to reinforce the worst prejudices 
of universities and industry, rather 
than bringing the two sides closer 
together. Professor John Ashworth, 
vice chancellor of Salford University 
warned this week. 

In a speech to a conference on 
innovation organized by the Confed¬ 
eration of British Industry. Professor 
Ashworth cited science parks as a 
topical example of the cosmetic 
approach to interaction with industry 
adopted by many universities. He said 
they should not think that there were 
easy answers or mechanisms which 
could be copied and left to operate 
without the necessary integration and 
managerial commitment. 

“I fear that many of the recent crop 
of science parks will fail to produce 
substantial and mutually beneficial 
interactions between universities and 
industry and will only serve to rein¬ 
force the worst prejudices of both sides 
and much of this will be attributable to 
ha|[-heaitcd management on the purl 
of universities who hnve failed to 
appreciate that good relationships with 
industry do not just happen by chance 
out are brought about by management 


which articulates dear policy objec¬ 
tives and creatures an environment in 
which university staff have strong 
initiatives to work towards achieving 
them,” he said. 

One prerequisite to fruitful relations 
.with industry, according to Professor 
Ashworth, was the adoption of an 
appropriate managerial structure. The 
traditional academic management 
structure of universities was designed 
to protect academic freedoms and was 
quite inappropriate. 

Professor Ashworth snid he frit sure 
that any politically inspired moves to. 
alter the charter ana statutes of a 
university would and should fail. “I 
will yield to no one in my defence of 
the traditional academic management 
structure of the universities and Lhc 
purposes for which it was designed,” 
he said. "It has lo be admitted, 
however, and I would readily concede, 
that good university I industry rela¬ 
tionships werc not one of those pur¬ 
poses and are ill-served by those 
traditional management arrange¬ 
ments." 

What was needed was not new 
structures but additional ones, he 
concluded. These would often be com¬ 
plex and would require the parlicipn- 
lion of industrial partners. 


Specialist police training 
centre opens at Brunei 


A major part of the' training will 
involve police officers working along¬ 
side youth club workers, social work¬ 
ers, and community advisers, to share 
their daily experiences. 

The centre will also conduct re¬ 
search into the effectiveness of police 
training itself. 


training cent re backed by cr of the Metropolitan police force, 
from the Home Office anti said the centre would provide a soph- 
twiiM rn° ' m P rove links between isticatcd and academic approach to* 

Bwlm, °'rirers and ethnic minority wards police training. “Our commit- 

groups was formally opened at Brunei menl is serious. It needs to be. We 

uwveisity this week. depend on greater community involve- 

m# j!f rentre was set up on the rccom- mcnt for success in the prevention and 
nwmimion of an official report, follow- detection of crime.” 

TftS Bristol, Brixtou and The centre for the study of oommun- 

indpiw h which called for an ity and race relations hHS enrolled 64 

f^ndeni training support centre to police superintendents and chief su- 

newt™; i Specia ,st curses, develop pcrintenaents and 64 inspectors for its 

to nnii?® ma ferials, and give advice first round of training courses which 
& begin in October. , , . 

at master of state A major part of the training will 

official OffiM. speaking at the involve police officers working alona- 

b] ope n, n g i S81( j ^ cenlre would side youth club workers, social work- 

muniiv rei®J ound .fe ' m P rov lng com- ers, and community advisers, to share 
airjin/ ih! 3 , 515 ,n the country by their daily experiences, 
sedan* 1CB ‘ lo understand all The centre will also conduct re- 
Sir Y.? l ?u “"uminity they serve. search into the effectiveness of police 

_ ^ucth Newman , commission- training itself. 

Cash to find Bart’s confirn 

alternatives 

decision to lose two staff among pre- 
TV ' clinical lecturers. But it has autho- 

«Sk te 0fricc announced this rized negotiation to continue between 
re* 1 v f ll[ P ut £150,000 into the dean and the Association of.Um- 

SSSk- 00 alternatives to use of versify Teachers on how the jobs 
the ni>*» H medical experiments over should be lost. .. ■, 

ne * three years. The council met to reconsider its 

P^cmonevu,-.. — decision to make two pre-diniolstHR 

fund fcfSfl go l ° PRAME. the redundant after a request from the 

SNeil 6xbe&T nt Animals: m college committee - foe equivalent of 

jhaimelled p 5f im £uls. and most will be an academic boat'd - and questions 

^njvcniiv '{SJEfi*?' Nottingham London University senate. 

lnstu!l 2 ,C ?L Schonl a *w the The college has issued redundancy 
f R ^MEv Si^ a i. Surre y,University, notices to the two.staff m order o carry 

ra ’is!.a w fo ar V Michael out its restructuring plan and fo keep 
' feforer- in! tfiej within London Umveplty jaudelipes 

■TT^ tnedfeal school.:\y.'. * ’ 0 q pre-clinical q«lfltqs r . > 


rial needs. 

In the UK, the committee is also 
concerned about access to culture 
collections, which they describe as 
essential resources for teaching and 
research in biotechnology. One lend¬ 
ing collection, the culture centre for 
algae and protozoa administered from 
Cambridge by the Nniural Environ¬ 
ment Research Council, has recently 
raised fees to academic customers. 

The BCCB fears that abolition Df 
differential rates for industry and 
academic laboratories will undermine 
standards because researchers will 
simply bypass the leading collections. 

Its points out that cultures of microbes 
can be reproduced indefinitely, so that 
"higher charges will simply foster an 
invisible network providing teaching 
and research with 'in-house' cultures 
of progressively more dubious paren¬ 
tage”. The committee has asked the 
University Grants Committee to sup¬ 
port the special academic rates now 
levied by the majority of collections. 

Union threat 
to boycott 
action plan 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Further education members of Scot¬ 
land's largest leaching union will with¬ 
draw from new work on the Govern¬ 
ment's 16-18 action plan unless there 
are guarantees that (heir courses will 
not be given to private training agen¬ 
cies. 

A secret ballot of the educational 
Institute of Scotland’s 4,400-strang 
further education section has revealeu 
■86 per cent against privatization, on a 
40 per cent poll. 

Mr Arthur Houston, EIS further 
education officer, has now called on 
the Scottish Business Education Coun¬ 
cil to reject proposals that both it uud 
the Scottish Technical Education 
Council should ncccpt entries for 
courses and cxnminntions from private 
centres. 

The proposals hnve been drawn up 
by a joint SCOTBEC/5COTEC work¬ 
ing party, and were to be considered by 
SCOTBEC’s policy review committee 
this week. 

Mr Houston said there was no. 
evidence that further education col¬ 
leges were unable to meet demand 
from students on numbers or quality. 

If no guarantees arc forthcoming, 
the EIS further education staff will 
stop all development work on Ihc 
action plan. Their initial action will 
involve withdrawing from all SCOT- 
BEC and SCOTEC committees and 
refusing to act as examiners, validators 
or markers. 

Lecturers will also stop all work 
preparing action plnn modules for 
1985/86, and will block documents 
going to the Scottish Education De¬ 
partment which could be used by 
private training agencies. 

The working party report says its 
recognizes there is opposition to ex¬ 
tending action plan provision to pri¬ 
vate centres, "but on balance the 
majority concluded that SCOTEC and 
SCOTBEC were Involved in im¬ 
plementing Government policy, and 
not In entering a political debate on the 
issue of privatization". 

Private centres should be considered 
as time permitted, with the arrange¬ 
ments for validation and teaching of 
modules applied with equal stringency 
in the public and private sectors. 
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Squatters headache for NUS 


Secret. negotiations to find a new 
tenant for the old National Union of 
Students headquarters In central 
London have been Interrupted by 
homeless students who are squatting 
in the building. 

NUS had hoped to sign an agree¬ 
ment with the Institute for Environ¬ 
ment and Development, an Interna¬ 
tional charity dedicated to ensuring 
third world development without 
damage to the environment. 

The 10 or so squntlers entered the 
building without force last weekend 
and are pledged lo remain until they 
get a firm commitment from the NUS 
leadership to help the student home¬ 
less in the capital. 

Mr Phil Woolns, who becomes 
NUS president next week, promised 


the students alternative accommoda¬ 
tion but they have turned It down. In 
the meantime, Mr Richard Sam- 
brook, director of the Institute, con¬ 
firmed that negotiations were pro¬ 
ceeding, adding that the squatters 
were not his problem. 

He refused to discuss terms of any 
deni, but when NUS put Ihc lease 
bnck on the market after an agree¬ 
ment with Mind, the mental health 
pressure group, fell through, it was 
seeking around £55,000 for a 15 to 25 
year lease. 

The union has not. counted on 
mnldng any money from the 
Endslelgh Street lease until next year. 
It moved to Holloway Road last year 
as part of n plan designed to put the 
organization on a firm financial 
footing. 


Extramural Clerical deal 
funding fears clears j am 


Concern about attempts to introduce a 
new formula for funding extramural 
departments has been expressed to the 
Department of Education and Sci¬ 
ence. , , 

The University Council for Adult 
nnd Continuing Education has put 
forward the view that nny move to 
impose a formula will be harmful to 
the whole extramural sector. 

Proposals outlined by the DES for a 
new method of calculating grants, 
basing allocations on performance 
during previous years, has alarmed 
UCACE. 

It is particularly concerned that the 
formula would hamper the ability of 
departments to perform outreach: 
work in their immediate Localities, and 
might threaten the continuation of 
longer courses. 

Tne council has suggested amend¬ 
ments lo the formula which, it says, 
would ameliorate the worst effects of 
the proposals. 

As an experiment, the council ap¬ 
plied the formula to four extramural 
departments, using statistics from past 
years. The results showed a boost in 
funding to some, hut others which lost 
grant began a downward spiral. 
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Bart’s confirms pre-clinical redundancies 

. . . i„~,t AlIT branch last week R mins of 1:10 for ure-clinical n 


The council of St Bartholomew s Hos¬ 
pital Medical School has confirmed its 
decision to lose two staff among pre- 
clinical lecturers. But it has also autho¬ 
rized negotiation to continue between 
the dean and the Association of .Uni¬ 
versity Teachers on how the jobs 

should be lost. . 

The council met to reconstdei r its 
decision to make two pre-clinical staff 
redundant after a request from the 
college committee - foe equfrafrrrt 
an academic boafd - and questions at 
London University senate. 

The college has issued redundancy 
notices to the two.staff in order to aury 


The local AUT branch last week 
called on the college to withdraw the 
notices and said that staffing had 
already been reduced to levelsi which Mked tQ commenl on w h e iher the 
prejudiced P r ^! n, “|. a . redundancies were an acceptable 

said there amuld be no financial pen - means G f meeting recommendations, 
ties applied to foecollcge by Professor Quirk said schools were 
university if it failed to meet • ^p^mtely incorporated bodies and the 
guidelines. n . . . steps they took to respond to the 

Professor Randolph Quirk, court*s student number targets were a 

chancellor of London University, was matl< j r f or t h e institutions concerned, 
asked at the senate wheiher staff- .. . 

student ratios laid down by the court A college spokesman said. he was 
for Bart'sfoi 1 1984/85 were mandatory.... sure the. college council would take 
He said there had been no manda- : account of the views qf tbe college 
tnrv niline Senate and court had committee. He did not wjsh to com- 

LUIY iv "B • ._man! Ait’ flip nr/inncpn rorlun/lanpinc 


Ratios of 1:10 for pre-clinical medicine 
and 1:7 for clinical medicine had been 
mentioned. 


continued from front page 

it exceeds the 3 per cent pay factor in 
the recurrent grant. The unions can 
console themselves that their cam¬ 
paign of industrial action has produced 
the basis for a settlement close to the 
prevuiling rate of inflation. 

Mr Ron Hnywnrd, employers’ side 
secretary to the Central Council for 
Non Teaching Staff said: “We would 
have liked something a bit lower hut it 
is sensible in that there has been a 
meeting of minds and it does take 
account of our ability to pay. 

“Having said that wc made it abso¬ 
lutely clear that if you go beyond the 
cash limit the inevitable consequence 
is a fall in jobs." 

The offer is weighted towards the 
majority of clerical staff on (he middle 

f ;rades and includes a commitment 
rom the employers to study the feasi¬ 
bility of a new top grade. 

Feuding broke out this week be¬ 
tween the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers and the main college lectur¬ 
ers' union over preparations for 
arbitration on their pay claim. APT 
this week sought to requisition the 
meeting of the teachers’ panel of the 
Burnham Further Education Commit¬ 
tee for Monday. 

But Mr Peter Dawson, general 
secretary of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, who is secretary to the 
papel, said he would not be replying to 
the demand and that arrangements 
were in hand to ensure that the interest 
of all staff in further and higher 
eduction were met. 

APT wants the panel to deal with the 
scope of the submission and wants its 
call for a 12 to 15 per cent rise to be 
included, claiming that Natfhe's deter¬ 
mination to push the automatic trans¬ 
fer from the Lecturer l to the Lecturer 
2 scale is detrimental to the case for 
parity with the universities, 

It also wants to argue for nominees 
I for trade union representatives on ijic. 
I- arbitration, panel.* *■.*«•«**•*•.»*- 
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MONDAY 


Arrive ut Kentish Town building for 
a management committee meeting, 
only to find that the daytime course 
tutors and heads of department have 
been summoned urgently to Hollo¬ 
way Road (main bunding) to discuss 
the identification of students photo¬ 
graphed during iin unlawful picket on 
May I. We manage to make three 
important decisions in three minutes. 

Three hours Inter, T. rings to 
cancel a tutorial, os he is still at 
Holfoway Road. Tutors are being 
pressed to examine the photographs, 
as the directorate have been able to 
identify only two students; the poly 
solicitors say they may be in con¬ 
tempt of court if they don’t comply. 
The discussion goes on and on, and 
only spirited pci ion by J. (who is 
retiring in July) gets them n cup of ten 
sent in. Finally it is agreed that the 
general staffposition should be cons¬ 
idered hy a National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education meeting tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. No one looks m the photo¬ 
graphs. 

Give evening class on Roger Plan- 
chon for rlie MA in modem drama 
studies. We look at a questionnaire 
used by Patrice Pavis (Paris IIIj to 
assess plays in performance, and 
decide to try it out on a current 
production. I suggest The Tyrant at 
the Upstream Theatre. 


see Odets’ Golden fJw - worth 
reviving, just. 

THURSDAY 

Raining steadily. Arrive about 11. to 
find J. (administrative staff) advising 
everyone logo home, as students arc 

i barricaded inside again. Decide to 
wail; talk to students who have come 
for classes; feel get wetter mid wel¬ 
ter. Pu I ice everywhere, lined up in 
front of main door, vanloads in side 
streets; they politely move us on 
\ when we form groups. Shouts indi¬ 
cate that Hamngiun has arrived; 
rush of police round the corner, 
followed by reporters and camera 
crews; rumours filter back - police 
with riot shields have broken window 
and taken Harrington inside; the 
lecturer is off sick, so he has gone to 
the library. Give up and join student 

E in the Grafton Arms; argue 
sly about the National Front, 
rights to education, etc, as for many 
weeks past. Finally students from 
inside the barricades arrive, to report 
that Harrington spent 2U minutes in 
the library and left, and the building 
is open. No one arrested - the 
students to sit peacefully in the 
.canteen if the police came in, and did 
so, except for n few unidentified 
anarchists who let off fire exting¬ 
uishers and threw desks down stnirs. 
(Note with interest that “anarchist" 
in this context means someone who 
disobeys union instructions.) 

Fina cleaners dealing with fire 
extinguisher foam, canteen open, 
chief librarian deal ing cheerfully with 
the few library customers; he con¬ 
firms that Harrington had no library 
card, which means he didn’t join the 
library last October. Give MA class 
on popular theatre - not many even¬ 
ing students about, as The Standard 
has front page story saving we nre 
closed today and tomorrow. 


Grant worth less, says NUS 


by David Johhins 
Official figures show the real value uf 
the student grant is dropping while a 
survey of income and spending sug¬ 
gests that thousands of students this 
summer face overdrafts and declining 
chances of vacation employment. 

In a Commons written answer, Mr 
Peter Brooke, under secretary for 
higher education, disclosed that the 
grant for n student outside London 
dropped in real terms by 7.6 per cent 
over the past four acndcmic years. 

And a survey commissioned by the 
National Union of Students showed 
that 20 per cent of students had 
accumulated overdrafts of more than' 
£100 since the start of their cuurses. 
NUS estimates that this means up to 
197,0110 students could now face over¬ 
drafts worth more than £13m. 

The survey also shows that vacation 
mbs, suggested hv Sir Keith Joseph. 
Secretary of Stale for Education and 
Science as u source of income, have 
declined dramatically since the last 
comprehensive inquiry in the mid 
1970s. Then 84 per cent found vacation 
jobs compared with 55 per cent last 
year. 

Mr Phil Woalas, who takes over as 
NUS president next week, said; 
“Those who are successful in getting a 
vacation jab (his time arouna will sec 
the majority of the money simply 
paying off their overdrafts. 

And his predecessor, Mr Neil Ste¬ 
wart, is not confident that the banks, 
who he described as having been most 
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supportive of students, will be able to 
continue bridging the gun between the 
grant and student needs. “It would 
only take a change in the hanks’ 
marketing policy for the grants system 
to crack at the seams," he said. 

The NUS intends to use the data it 
has acquired to provide n foundation 
for its submission for next year’s grant. 
Already some of the information has 
Senmnped to provide nmnumiiinn in 
NUS s fight against the new system of 
student travel awards. 


TUESDAY 

Extraordinarily full day - three hours 
union meeting, four hours barri¬ 
caded into Kentish Town, five hours 
at Strange Interlude, Natfhe meeting 
at Holloway Road theatre is full or 
staff, many of them unfamiliar (we 
work on five sites). All present 
dislike the idea of identifying stu¬ 
dents from the photographs; we 
discuss orders, injunctions, con¬ 
tempt, and perjury; one after the 
other speakers say “I don't know 
anjrtnin* about the law, but . . 
Collective amnesia” when faced 


E ttc Natfhe London representative 
sh from meeting with the Inner 
don Education Authority), as a 
possible way of stalling for time. 
Discussion still continues inconclu- 
sively as 1 return to Kentish Town. 

Find some students preparing to 
barricade themselves into the build¬ 
ing, others asking anxiously after 
lectures on romanticism and Ldvi- 
Strauss. The main door is blocked 
about two o’clock, and when Har¬ 
rington arrives for his lecture they 
shout slogans at him from canteen 
window, ! keep my door locked and 
do some typing. Interrupted bv two 
German lecturers, who make a deter¬ 
mined effort to cliinbout through mv 
window. They decide in the end it's 
unwise - nothing to hold onto, and a 
long drop-and go off to try an easier 
window in the bar,. Harrington • 
leaves, but barricades stay up. artd 
student meeting rages on jn the . 
cantpen. Reconnoitre; find Some llb- 
raiv staff and secretaries still at work, 
paying had instructions,to carry on as -i 
normal: they are not pleased to find i 
that academic staff we re "advised" to . 
stay away. Feel claustrophobic about 
Z" i L l e L ou *. though gym door by , 
helpful French student, who con¬ 
firms-that evening classes will catty 
on normally. Join P. at Strange 
Interlude. ■ “7 , 

WEDNESDAY ; * . j: 

All quiet at Kentish Town, ‘except : 
that Che non-teaching staff have an ■ 
nngry meeting and refuse to come In 
tomorrow if students picket or barri- ■ 
cade; they tell the chief librarian that 
he can keep the library open for 
Harrington all by himself. About six, ' 
meet the deputy director in the hail, ' 
looking upset; Mars-Joncs J. has 
decreed that Harrington is to be 
allowed into the building tomorrow, 
however many police it takes. Go to 


FRIDAY 

Day starts normally, but at lunchtime 
we find that all lecturers have been 
called to Holloway Road to look at 
The Photographs. Union meeting 
has been arranged beforehand. 
Curse, cancel afternoon class, find 
pnrkine place several streets from 
main building, and miss the union 
meeting; porter says it has moved to 
the car park of the Tufnell Park 
hostel, having been told it would be 
contempt o( court to meet in » 
college building. (Never managed to 
track down source of this bizarre 
opinion.) Other lecturers drift up, 
including visiting American who Is 
not sure lie should be here. We. 
ndvisc him to plead the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment. and make jokes about Brecht. 
He looks thoughtful, and goes of to 
telephone his embassy. The car park 
group finally arrive, looking worried, 
and we go in. to find one of the poly 
solicitors instructing us to look ntThc 
Photographs and complete an affida¬ 
vit setting out the names of Hny of 20 
marked students that we recognize; 
aM”e affidavits must be ready by 
4,30. Others come in. and he has to 
start again; he says he will spell out to 
us in words of one syllable r ’ the legal 
consequences of a refusal to comply. 
Something with boiling oil. his tone 
implies. Increasingly unhappy 
atmosphere is made worse by ob¬ 
vious distress of lecturer whose pa¬ 
rents were killed at Auschwitz. 
Angry exchanges about responsibil¬ 
ity and management take place; the 
director reminds us that he finds this 
just as distasteful as we do. Just as 
things look like boiling over, lady 
rames in with tea urn; American 
lecturer laughs wildly gt-this; 

1Td r ^? l N r 

me London representative negoti¬ 
ates this with directorate, and workB 
out a form of words to this effect: 
mast of us write it on the affidavits, 
while others follow , the director’s 
instruct tons; The Photographs are 
mft unguarded, and n few of us srleak 
. UP a f lt * look* Vastly relieved to find 
a . re . largely indistinct, and I 
retognize nobody except the Kentish 
. Town schoolkeeper. 

'poon to Phantom of the Open at 
' JgTheatre Royal, Stratford-splen- 
did piece of popular theatre- P. Snd 1 
talk vigorously all the way there and 
back about contempt of court, lector- 

tfdwuSs* ri8 - “ ddiscovcr y 
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^lft!S 8raph « by . Roberl Vans lone, who has just completed a 
higher diploma in photography at Napier College, appears in the 

SSL*?*. ? n { d, f i r n cx “» iJB ZZ v z 

ShtkSr Phy * ,n erior “ eslBn and todustrlal design students. The 
exhibition opens tomorrow at Edinburg h’s City Arts Centre. 

Lords hear of adult cuts 

* — Shears b . c s 

week d educatlon lssues ,ast group of over-emphatic and perhaps 

^ss-jtsp 

education impaired ai F . An ®PP ea .l ° n behalf of the Workers’ 

TOW* nu "">=rafpl MS Lrd ArLk SSOCIa "° n WK m “ dC by 

swta£ lyi T o H the dcb,,c - ihe Eari 

pu .npnSnSdTtetS StaSkiJu ‘SK »ny sug gc Sti „„ of bta. 
bargain on offer to government and nhS*?.. »iT had m irn P nrtanl role to 
students alike yet the proDosed cuts tn ’I 1 * l ^ c °7 e , ra s,rate gy of higher 
its grant were potenUally damaging o MpaSre^tated S ,,evc . men, . s w u crc 
its present fabric and its ftiture succlss P p , !f ted Tbc university hud 

,r it is surely incredible that Sir Keith 2*^? cl,cd ? , s,a 8 c of maturity at 

Joseph can Li nourished a general oughVivtew ^ 


1 Mr Stewart accuied n,; • 
misleading the house" wC? 1 
MPs there was no centra! 
the impact of ihe eh 
And inV hS*S1L 
week, the princinal nf v, . 1 

Government to rcconsid cr S ‘ 

spokesimin Baroness DavidlSf 
mcr education secretary MS 

But for the Governmcm i» 
bwmton «„d; “The GoveSS,^ 
prepared to reconsider ftrfi 
A!l hough ,h cr c wN1 ^ 

■ hardships, l think they will probalS 
oycroime and the majuritvofS 

scheme." I,e * ter ^ 

There is no sign yet of a firm dfci 
Mie regulations containing ibt'J 
arrangements to be laid before Prii 
ment. There is pressure from NIV 
opposition MPs to table a bk- { 
prayer to draw more attention toe 
travel issue but it is now unlikely!;! 
debated before the autumn ftbar 
new system will have been nth 
effect. 

Mr Stewart repeated hischaDitti 
Sir Keith to implement the ami 
non commitment to a fiiUscaleiM 
of the student financial suppon 
Survey, pg) 

Businesses 
queue for 
Aston video 

hy Maggie Richards 

An upsurge of interest in Astmlo 
versily's video courses ventunq 
followed the nrnjcct's official opart 
| by Sir Keith Joseph, SecreianofM: 
for Education and Science, this sw; 

More than 811 businesses, rarM 
from smuil companies in the Bira^f 
ham urea to large national 
lions, have expressed interest in fe 
new project, which aims to c6 
vidcohijHKl postgraduate course. 

In opening the university’s Cue 
for Extension Education, which »* 
market the courses, Sir Keith e 
pluuded (lie attempt to meet thenew 
of industry ami commerce. 

The £5IKI,IXX) centre has thtetb 
lure thentres equipped with 
and television monitors, andR«®i 
is supervised by one technician ui 
separate control room. 

Videotaped courses will be aM 
to meet the needs of particular bw* 
tries, and can be divided into con?> 
nenls to provide short learning F 1 * 
ramntes. 

The videotapes will be 
by printed materials and will be»^ 
by supporting services frorni 
versity campus. Summer scnooa ,1J 
also be arranged for clients. 

Generally, the courses art 
to be studied by groups, inco^ 

Open University courses, deM®^ 

individual tuition. A tutor ww** 
each session. . 

The first courses from J* 
centre will be offered •h |S . a 4|’i 
MSc conversion course m mf 
tcchnoIoCT, and an M&in^T/ 
aided design for manurariure-, 
A full three year P«'B 

course will cost between 
£4,000 per student. Astons TO 
is based on a similar Amenta, 
at Stanford University, which 
in operation for ten year*^^ 


Leith continues battle against transfer 

Leith Nautical Collene is rnntimiinn Itn r _ . 


.... - Eileen Cottis 

77ie aw/te> ^ senior lecturer {n Ffrheh 
°f ***** tendon.: 
Mtoytelk Wilf ^nnriped 


btmle’iSm uSuM^ftSf 1 Saltish romingfromLJlh^ ° f itS sludcn,s 

■ Office control to Lothian Region with S f Lo,hian - 

Spl n a a !L°, n . pack sent t o Scottish It has continued to expand, by 13 per 

. and Lothiaq councillors., • . „ «nt last year, despite “continued 
ai Alffin ^ a |[° na! ot Region- nsindions on staffing and financial 
fil Albatross", the pack rehearse! the su PPPrt" ' 

assays 

also includes articles on Ute colleee's sav the n ^® r ?nade c,car ’’> 

. The College lists 17. reasnne uih,. :» PAii.™ promoting Glasgdw Nautical 


‘'j'ivv+A vuffr'nVv it i iMWlFmll 


1 n - ,i ' wssissS 
ijssgesssEas 


college. For example, the , 
allow replacement of full ^ 
to approve a proposed degre 
and refusing ‘the governor 
to buy essential equipmen 
new courses, at the aan,e n 
■diversity or die'." M 

But a spokesman f° r ■ y 
Stewart, Scottish D®*_5fS 
industry and education, ' 

was taking a «u»o a sappy 0 

recent review by the SEU ■«“■ 

tion of Scottish Local 

drown substantial 


IES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 29.6.84 
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Tbit) . II Private colleges ‘give 
better value’ 


Wish you were here: historic postcards in a Preston Polytechnic exhibition for National Postcard Week. 
Over 150 cards published between 1900 and the First World War, and covering themes from military 
events to the saucy seaside were on display in the polytechnic's library until June 30. 


Admissions debate 
fuelled by survey 



Gaelic council 
wins go-ahead 


by Paul Flather 

Ihe great debate over Oxbridge 
admissions continues with the publica¬ 
tion of a new report by a comprehen¬ 
sive school headmaster which criticizes 
academic in-fighting and intcr-collegc 
rivalry as hindering prospective candi¬ 
dates. 

The report by Mr James Archer, 
head of Medina High School on the 
Isle of Wight, confirms research well 
koown in both universities that state 
school applicants find it far more 
difficult to win Oxbridge places than 
private school applicants. 

Hissurvey shows increasing demand 
tor places from comprehensive schools 
hut while the number of applications 
from the schools went up from 18 to 31 
per cent from 1977 to 1983 the increase 
m the number of places did not rise 
. proportionately. 

rails in 1977 comprehensive school 
pupils won 466 places after 1,154 ap- 
■ , ons (? *0 P er cent success rate) 
while in 1983 they won 655 places from 
‘.»6 applications (a 24 per cent 
success rale). Applicants from sixth 
forai colleges appear to have done 
moch betler in 1983 with 248 places 
horn tJ applications (a 34 per cent 
twees rate). 

1 Archer says the figures highlight 
! it s P ecia > problems ‘faced by state 
I “tool entrants, although he concedes 
: ^,, as m P rc comprehensive school 

9 n™? io ns tutors also point out 

sssn^ a who,e have rar § ed 

JP*wds in the past six years, and what 
"alters are the parallel success rates of 


state and private school entrants rather 
than absolute figures compared be¬ 
tween different years. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge are in 
the midst of major reforms of admis¬ 
sions, which Mr Archer welcomes, 
although he is critical of certain col¬ 
leges, particularly Emmanuel and Fitz- 
wuUani at Cambridge, which have 
been putting more emphasis on high A 
level grades in their conditional otters. 

Oxford is set to drop its seventh- 
term entrance examination which has 
favoured private school entrants, 
while a majority of Cambridge colleges 
tutorial representatives have just buck¬ 
ed a proposal for ii special sixth-term 
entrance examination to be taken with 
A levels in place of the current S levels, 
scrapping the fourth and sixth term 
entrance altogether. 

“The extensive use of the condition¬ 
al offer is replacing the scalpel with a 
sledge hammer, quick and efficient but 
not so effective,Mr Archer writes. 


The Secretary of State for Scotland has 
approved setting up a new Gaelic body 
to concentrate on Gaelic language 
development. Comunn na Gaidhlig or 
the Gaelic Council fCNAG) will take 
over the educational work of the main 
Gaelic promotional body. An Comunn 
Gaidlicalach which will now concen¬ 
trate on arts and culture. 

The CNAG, backed by a £200,000 

K ' for four years from the High- 
and Islands Development 
Board, will be involved in Gaelic 
language work in further education, 
community and research projects and 
pre-school education. 


by Karen Gold 

There is evidence that private further 
education colleges arc more cost-effec¬ 
tive and give greater consumer satis¬ 
faction than local authority ones, 
according to a book written by the 
special adviser to the Treasury chief 
secretary. 

Value for Money in Education, by 
Rodney Lord, is a study of Ihe costs 
and results of local authorities' spend¬ 
ing policies in primary, secondary and 
further education. Mr Lord researched 
the book when he was visiting fellow at 
City University business school. 

He says that while the educational 
output of state and independent 
schools cannot be compared because 
of the differeneces among their intake, 
the students entering private and local 
authority colleges are more similar in 
quality. 

There is evidence that private col¬ 
leges are often more flexible in their 
facilities and their courses more re¬ 
levant to students’ needs, the book 
says. Further education could be con¬ 
tracted out to private colleges from 
local authorities, following tne exam¬ 
ple of the Manpower Services Com¬ 
mission. 

"'Which imaginative local authority 
will be the first to contract out to Ihe 
private sector some of the courses now 


DES changes 


One of the key posts al the Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Science will 
clutnge hands at the end of next 
month, when Mr Richard Jameson, 
the accountant general. Joins ihe 
Treasury as head of its local govern¬ 
ment group. 

His successor ns head of the finance 
branch will be Mr Nick Stuart, who Is 
now in charge of Mie Schools 
Branch I. Mr Brian Norbury, an 
under-sccrelary at the Ministry of 
Defence, will Join the DES lo lake 
over from MrStunrl dealing with the 
organization and supply of schools. 


11c hopes Cambridge! will agree on one 
new examination (his ending academic 


in-fighting mul intcr-collegc rivalry, 
and that Oxford follows suit. 

His report docs suggest that sixth 
form colleges arc becoming increasing¬ 
ly important and could in future years 
become the most successful institution 
at producing Oxbridge entrants, 
almost like new grammar schools. 

• Cambridge colleges are expected to 
endorse the new admissions examina¬ 
tion when they meet next month, 
although some colleges still back the 
Oxford model of conditional offers 
and a fourth-term entrance examina¬ 
tion. 


Stepping back 


years of excavations by staff of 
emeld University’s department of 


Windfall for Oxford 


Sasakawa, philanthrope 
Siu._ c 5 a, r man of'the Japan Shlp- 


i! , J' man of lhe J 0 P an Sh *P- 

ypafcs 

^ Nrersliy project. „ 
w emergency meeting of the unl- 

SncorJSSSf tncome genern- 
ChrhSUlf 1 chaired by Mr 
B ^|, warden of Keble 
convened to 
d »r1h<>H P « to ., s * >en “ * ha money, 
the Jjngil 88 8 Complete bolt from 

->!!|jjj^awa t an 85-year-old mul¬ 


ti-millionaire and one of Japan’s (op 
tnrliicfrlnlktK. was on a flvfrifl 24- 


industrlallste, was on a flying 24- 
hour visit to Britain during which he 


presented £500, 


National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and set up a £9m 
foundation to promote world peace 
and humanitarian causes. 


prehistory and archaeology culmin¬ 
ated last weekend with the opening of 
what is claimed to be Britain's First 
archaeological trail. The Roystone 
Grange Trail, at the southern end of 
the. Peak District national park, cre¬ 
ates a picture of human settlements 
from early prehistoric times to the 
Victorian period. 


Missing honour 


No reason was given for Oxford’s 
lucky break, although the university 
has been much in the news in Japan 
in the past year following the arrival 
of Prince Hironomiya, the elder son 
of Japan’s crown prince, as a gradu¬ 
ate student at Merion College. 


The Birthday honours list in last 
week’s THES should have included 
Professor T. E. Opp4, professor of 
paediatrics and dean-elect of Ihe 
faculty of medicine of the medical 
school, St Mary’s Hospital, London 
University, who received a CUE. 


®rooke lists priorities for ‘scarce resources’ 


where muat ** channelled to 

in ttlull ed,SiJ “Urgently needed 
minister of hfcJ 1 ’ M J ^ etcr Brooke, 

*“1 week ! 


of whpt is going on in their field, ff 
they, for their own careers and their 
businesses are not to fall behind ana, 
sometimes go under, they must up¬ 
date.” . ... ___ 


d8, nie new guide, which will be 8vail- 

KSK p CKUP-, the pro- able next month has been designed to 

^nritereupi onfll » mdus trial and provide practical advice on all^aspects 
'h established by of updating for institutions contem- 

. Education and plating their own Schemes. .. 

tnL. 7 1 "u .j BmnVA .a. * at »K* rnnforArtCA. OTR&" 


Mr D_ * uiiu 

Jfiiudiff^>l^:5 t,rrent Priority 


i .Jft ol > vi 9 us - Not: 


.Speaking Bt the conference, orga¬ 
nized by toe Careers Research mid 
Advisory Cehtre, Mr Brooke also 
pointed out the process had to be a 

ngp^ori inevitably .meant 

Changes in fif 1 “f* 

and developed, while the DpS re- 


e id keep abreast 


being offered in the more feebly 
subscribed departments of its own 
further education colleges?” Mr Lord 
asks. 

Comparing colleges’ provision 
throughout the country is difficult 
because of their decentralization and 
the unstandardized way their figures 
are kept. The book recommends that 
statistics collected by the Department 
of Education and Science should he 
overhauled to match up enrolments 
with achievements, study drop-out 
rates and the length of courses. 

Validating bodies such as the Busi¬ 
ness and Technician Education Coun¬ 
cil and the Council for National 
Academic Awards should also store 
information on the numbers of stu¬ 
dents taking each exam in college as 
well as passing them, so that effective¬ 
ness can be measured. 

Further education colleges should 
review the need for some of their 
existing courses, and should not intro¬ 
duce new courses without some form 
of market research, the book recom¬ 
mends. 

Value for Money in Education by 
Rodney Lord, published by Public 
Money/the Chartered Institute of Pub¬ 
lic Finance and Accountancy, £10.50 
from CIPFA, 1 Buckingham Place, 
London SW1E 6HS. 


Labour students fear 
Militant intervention 


by David Jobbins 
Npn-Trotskyite leaders of the Labour 
students' organization fear the in¬ 
tervention of Militant activists will 
damage their ability to recruit in the 
universities and colleges. 

They support the claim of a new 
book on Militant by Mr Michael 
Crick tiint the organization saps the 
strength of the parent party and diverts 
energy and resources away from sup¬ 
port for mainstream Labour policies. 

Mr Phil Woolas, who takes over 
next week as president of the National 
Union of Students and is a supporter of 
(he democratic left within the National 
Organization of Labour Students, 
snys: “The book confirms n lot of our 
suspicious.” 

The core of the democratic left is 
Clause Four, n nucleus of Labour 
students which successfully wrested 
control of the NOLS from Militant in 
1975 after a year in which the Trots- 
kyite organization controlled both 
youth wings of the party. 

But through the Labour Party 
Young Socialists, which it has control¬ 
led since 1970, Militant has sought to 
organize students in the further educa¬ 
tion colleges and an Youth Opportuni¬ 
ties Programme and Youth Training 
Scheme courses. 

Liverpool, for example, has a sabba¬ 
tical officer for the further education 
sector funded by the city council who is 


a member of Militant, while the orga¬ 
nization’s other stronghold is in Wales, 
with the Welsh Organization of 
Labour Students under Militant con¬ 
trol. 

Elsewhere the picture is less clear, 
with Militant controlling some 30 stu¬ 
dent Labour clubs out of (he 130 
affiliated to the NOLS. 

According to NOLS leaders their 
tactics has been to take over existing 
Labour clubs in universities and col¬ 
leges and use the opportunity to raise 
money for Militant causes including 
support for rank and file miners in the 
currenE dispute. 

An internal Labour Party inquiry 
Into events at the NOLS’s conference 
in Hull at Enster, when proceedings 
were abandoned after feuding be¬ 
tween the two factions, is not now 
expected to report at least until lhe 
September Labour party national ex¬ 
ecutive. 

NOLS leaders are worried that (he 
impression left by Militant tactics in 
some of the larger university Labour 
clubs is that Militant controls the or¬ 
ganization, with the tendency for the 
left on the NEC to line up with Militant 
being seen as evidence for the NOLS 
leadership’s alignment with right wing 
figures such as Mr John Golding. 


Militant by Michael Crick, Faber and 



China-and beyond 


mained committed to the concept of 
adult liberal education, some sectora 
receiving direct grants had been asked 
to bear a modest reduction, 

Mr Brooke outlined other present 
priorities for the Government; an 
enhanced role for the National Insti¬ 
tute of Adult Continuing Education as 
a national focus for adult education: 
continuing provision for literacy and 
basic skills; and the new £2.5m pro¬ 
gramme for unempldyed adult?.. 

“We are not embarking on the 
nroeramme with a lot of preconceived 
ideas about ,the educaflort service s 
role. We 1 do want to establish channels 
of wminhiiication throughwhich aopi 
Ideas will flow,” Mr Brooke added. 


Any one of P&Cft escorted China tours, be It for 14 or 43 days, will 
oiler you an encompassing view of this fascinating-often exceptionally 
beautiful - country its people and their lifestyles. 

Itineraries Can Include, amongst others, visits to Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Suzhou, Peking, Xian, Chunking, the Yangtse Gorges, 
Wuhan, Guilin, Canton and Tibet Overland routes can indude travel 
from London to Hang Kong via France, Germany, the USSR 
and Mongolia. 

P&O Air Holidays offer you an unrivalled choice. Write, or ring ua 
on 01-2471614 for your copy of our brochure. 




Beaufort House, St. Boiolph Street, 
London BG3 A 7DX/IW: 01-24716a 
Pleeie send me your China *84 brochure. 
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Pressure on jobs 
set to continue 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION' 


by Karen Gold and 
David Jobbins 

As I he academic year draws to a close 
there arc signs that the relentless 
pressure on jobs throughout nnsi- 
schonl education is lo continue. 

Tlic main college lecturers’ union, 
the National Association or Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education, is in 
dispute with Labour-controlled Birm¬ 
ingham oyer vet to be published plans 
to cut £500,000 from the city's further 
education budget. This, the union 
clmms. will lead lo the loss of 47 jobs 
and course closures in the nine colleges 
from September. 

Natfhe jeaders in the city were 
nice ting this week to decide on possi¬ 
ble courses of action if the plans, which 
I hey claim have not been fully dis¬ 
closed to co unci Hors by council offi¬ 
cials go ahead. 

The union is particularly angry that 
Birmingham is cutting courses due to 
begin in September when it intends to 
conduct u major review of all further 
education in the city in November 
Elsewhere, mure than I0(i non¬ 
academic jobs will he lose at North- 
East London Polytechnic in the next 
three years under proposals by the 
polytechnic management. 

A discussion paper put to non¬ 
academic sraff unions by the directo¬ 
rate says that all posts currently filled 
with temporary staff should be vacated 
before this September, and that 24 
additional posts should be lost euch 

next f ° r thrCe ytarS fU nn,ng frnm April 
The temporary staff in post at NELP 
are estimated at 37, making the total 
ItMses by April 1987 around 109. In 
addition, there are another 20 -plus 
vacant posts without temporary cover 
at present, and whether any of these 


will he filled is unclear. 

d ‘ scussini1 P a Pcr in which the 
NELP figures are given says that it is 
impossible far the polytechnic to nro- 


___^ flM&S HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 29.6.84 
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impossible far the polytechnic to pre- 
- diet nccu rately the level of stnffing by 
1987, because of fiiinnciul unccrtain- 
’ \ l £h But fi g ure s assume that by 
i 1987 NELP will have moved to the 
average cost per student of non- 
teaching staff in other polytechnics. 

The puper says tlmt staff losses due 
to resignation, voluntary severance or 
retirement and internal transfer will 
not norm ally be replaced in depart¬ 
ments whose staffing level is above 
targets. If staffing is Below target in n 
department, appointments will Lie 
made internally from depart men ts still 
above their targets, while there may be 
some annual fixed-term contracts. 

The National nnd Local Govem- 
ment Officers Association is currently 
blacking nil unfilled posts in the 
polytechnic. The secretary of NELP’s 
Nalgo branch Mr Haydn John said that 
the union would oppose any compul¬ 
sory redundancies, but expected that 
the jobs could be lost through volun¬ 
tary means. The uniun was concerned 
that people might be forced to move 
from one post to another, he said. 

And in a parting shot. Keclc vice 
chancellor Dr David Harrison has 
colled for 20 teaching jobs to go in a 
paper on the university’s financial 
position to be considered by senate 
next week. 

But his assessment of the uni versi¬ 
fy ■ ftgJJM? I%h[ - n £500,000 deficit 
for 1984/85 is disputed hv the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers, which 
says it will not only oppose any attempt 
to sack staff hut will right attempts to 
force academics into a form of limbo 
through course closures and depart¬ 
mental mergers. ^ 


Scottish Correspondent 

Aberdeen University has called for a 
change in Government policy to en¬ 
able educational and research institu¬ 
tions to secure heller financial support 
from the oil industry. 

Aberdeen has launched its cam¬ 
paign only u day after a Government 
discussion paper which says the Scot¬ 
tish universities have done particularly 
1 well in attracting Government re¬ 
search and development funds, espe¬ 
cially in offshore technology. 

The Aberdeen paper, which has 
been circulated to MPs, industrialists 

Technological 
poverty 
hits adults 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Adult educators need to act now to 
forestall creation of u new kind of 
deprivation, “technological poverty" 
according to (lie Council for Educa¬ 
tional Technology. 

In evidence to an inquiry into new 
technologies by the House of Lords 
Select Committee on Science and 
Technology, the CET says the prob¬ 
lems of acquiring familiarity with new 
technology are most difficult to solve 
for adults, whose formal education is 
over. The council forsces a real danger 
of a large part of thcDopiilation falling 
into a new class or the information 
poor created by new technology. They 
will not know now to get access to the 
benefits of new technology-based in¬ 
formation systems. 

One answer offered in the CET's 
evidence is creation of self-help 
groups to supplement knowledge of 
new technology through work experi¬ 
ence or from broadcasts. The council is 
already assisting such groups by help¬ 
ing with access to computer data¬ 
bases, and it says further central 
encouragement is needed. 


recently the government bus had “n 
fairly laissez-faire policy" when licens¬ 
ing offshore companies, and should 
now follow Norway’s lead. 

Under the Norwegian licensing sys¬ 
tem, oil companies are required to 
undertake as much research and de¬ 
velopment ;is possible in Norway, 
benefiting indigenous firms, universi¬ 
ties and research institutes, savs the 
Aberdeen paper. 

A new phase of North Sen exploita¬ 
tion is about to begin, with the world 
offshore market continuing lo expand 
over (he next two decades, and if the 
Uk is to benefit fully, it j s vital to be 
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PNL ‘wrong not to subpoena’ 


concern 

by David Jobbins 
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tome subjects at Northern Ireland s 
universities must continue to be 
^ported even where student num- 
ffiake them seem unviable by stan¬ 
dards elsewhere in the UK, the uni¬ 
versity lecturers’ union said this week. 

A full range of courses must be 
offered despite the costs involved. 

• according to the Association of Uni- 
weniiy Teachers branches at Queen’s 
•University and the proposed Universi- 
'ty of Ulster. 

Tim that advice from the 

S Grants Committee to 
niversity, Belfast, to reduce 
.'its main four-year degree courses to 
^ three years initially in the arts and law 
•..could be extended to science courses 
and constitutes a “directive" threaten- 
' ing the future of minority subjects, 
i In a joint submission to the UGC 
'working party on Northern Ireland, 
'the local associations say: "Because it 
■; : |Istosorae extent cut off from the rest 
'■‘inf the UK, Northern Ireland needs to 
::bfc able to maintain a comprehensive 
- range of subjects and activities in its 
two universities despite the expendi¬ 
ture involved." 


The AUT says it is important not to 
force young people to go to British 
universities if they do not really want 
lo, and that the two Northern Ireland 
universities should equally be made 
attractive to British students to main¬ 
tain social and cultural contacts. 
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Adm^WHH** w EIl i : M m d,cscx Po| ytedmic graphic design ihh 

,“ am vv,,lls i blowing his own two-dimensional Irumnet In a rlK»V af1facllve 10 British students tomain- 
show at the Five Dials Gallery, Covenl Garden. Adam, a final vj Iain ^ and cu,lural contacts 
student, is a technical illustrator who hopes to develon frate Neither university could function 
cartoon work. 8 properly on a restricted range of 

T ~ “•- n -—-- choices. “On a restricted diet. North- 

Ignorance is the enemy 
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choices. u 0n a restricted diet. North- 
cm Ireland undergraduates would not 
only have limits on their originnl 


make the training of designers and 
nr lists more cost-effective. 

Supporters of the move hone it will 
be interpreted by Mr Peter Brooke, 
the under secretary of state for higher 
education, os another sign that the 
RCA is busy putting its house in order 
after several years of bitter internal 
and external criticism, 
f .^ Brookc wrote last November to 
the college, which is funded directly by 
die Department of Education and 
science, imposing an extra 5 per cent 
budget cut for 1984/85 with the strong 

Once again Britain has come bot¬ 
tom of the class in Europe. Britain 
gave Iho European elections the 
thumbs down with a solid display of 
apathy. Fewer than one in three 
electors bothered to vote. Although 
some of the infection spread across 
the Channel, the elections achieved 
turnouts there in excess of 90 per 
cent and averaged over SO per cent, 
elsewhere. In Europe. 

. Of^urse, somedWIlusionuteni 
With Europe Is understandable, 
vnne lakes, bqttermountains.'and • 
«je conspicuous extrtiVBgance of 
itinerant Eurocrats Is the common 

■JrtSffc m,8,eadi "g» view 
of the EEC, The Labour ana Cori^ 
servatiye parties have done nothing 
I? “^tain’s Insular attitude, 

golh :of; them campaigned for ■ 
Europe more or less exclusively on 
dmneilie Issues and a very narrow 
™ ® f TS®* constituted British , 
interests. The Labour party is still " 
committed to leaving and Mrs 
Thatcher's “strong voice to 
Europe ’was hectoring and strident 
rather than strong. 

Britain cannot afford lo stay 
albof from Europe much longer or 
we wiU once again be left behind. • 

I More than 40 per cent Qf what we 
export goejs to Europe, up from Just - 
32 per cent when we first Joined. 

Brij^tto !wd. ^ missive 
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i5trar, said no final decision had been 
mode but it was hoped the college 
would be able to write to Mr Brooke by 
the auiunui giving a dear picture on its 
degree courses. 

if accepted, tho colleges would ex¬ 
pect to increase its student "through- 
p at . b yup ,0 one third on its current 
intake of nround 600. At present more 
than half the college degrees run for 
three years, a jealously guarded ori- 
Sir Robin Darwin, who 
as rector built up the RCA after the 
war. 


This is just a small part of sweeping 
changes throughout education which 
the LE r sees as necessary to meet the 
needs of the whole population, special¬ 
ists and nun-specialists, fur knowledge 
of new technology. The council's pan- 
cr says new technology must be im¬ 
plied to education and training as well 
as forming part of the curriculum. This 
wi I mean learning tailored to indi¬ 
vidual needs nnd more use of indepen¬ 
dent and distance leurning schemes to 
improve access to education. 

Tnc paper points out that pupils and 
students arc surrounded with new 
technology at home or at work, but 

Kl-iW® used on courses they 
take. It calls for a special effort to train 
teachers and teacher trainers in use of 
new systems, and says there will be 
fSS'k R™ blems ! n updating methods 
edu d caHon ClUrerS “ furthcr Bnd highcr 


by Karen Gold 

The Polytechnic of North London 
should have subpoenaed and brought 
to court its lecturers who were refusing 
to identify photographs of picketing 
students. Lord Donaldson, the Master 
of the Rolls, said last week. 

Lord Donaldson, sitting with Lords 
Griffiths And Browne-Wilkinson, 
heard the appeal by 13 PNL lecturers 
against a previous court order that they 
should identify students photographed 
protesting at the presence in the 
polytechnic of National Front organiz¬ 
er and philosophy student Patrick 
Harrington. 

He said he was surprised that the 
previous court had regarded the 
polytechnic directorate's identification 
of two students and request to the 
lecturers to identify more as full com¬ 
pliance with the identification order. 
The obvious thing after the lecturers 
had refused was to subpoena them, he 
said. 

Judgment was reserved on the lec¬ 
turers*' appeal which was made on 

Josephine Reynolds’ painting 
“Tremadoc; Ihe town square' is one 
of almost 100 exhibits Included In a 
display of artistic work by members 
of staff at Liverpool University, 
which doses today after a run oftwo 
weeks. Ms Reynolds is a retired 
member of (he civic design 
department. 

Drawings anil sculptures were also 
included in the exhibition, which was 
running for the ninth year in 
succession under (he auspices of the 
University of Liverpool art group. 
The group is restricted to past and 
present members of staff, and their 
relatives. 

Now an established part of 
university life, (he group has 
organized o travelling exhibition and 
un Illustrated talk to outside groups. 
Members now take part in life classes 
and lectures, and arc planning 
sketching outings during the summer 
vacation. 


three main grounds. They were: that 
since ihe lecturers were not party to 
the proceedings taken by Mr Harring¬ 
ton against the polytechnic to allow 
him access, they should not be in¬ 
volved; that to order ihem lo reveal the 
names would noi be in ihe public 
interest because it would undermine 
the teacher/pupil relationship; and a 
series of technical grounds, in par¬ 
ticular that the lecturers had not been 
issued with summonses and there was 
insufficient evidence before the pre¬ 
vious court on why these particular 
lecturers were selected. 

Mr John Deby, QC, counsel for Mr 
Harrington, said that the judge who 
made the identification order, Mr 
Justice Mars-Jones, hade not wanted 
the court to subpoena all 500 academic 
staff at PNL. As servants ana agents of 
the polytechnic, the lecturers were 
bound to comply with the disclosure 
order issued to it, he said. 

But Mr Stephen Sedley, QC, coun¬ 
sel for some of the lecturers, said that 


the effect of the order was that the 
court was taking sides with one party in I 
the litigation between Mr Harrington 
and the polytechnic. 

"The court is using its powers lo 
furnish one party with the matter it 
needs’’, he said. "It also has the 
extraordinary effect of the court start¬ 
ing the proceedings, and when it has 
furnished the party with what it needs, 
handing over to the party to prose¬ 
cute". 

The effect of the order was to drag 
the lecturers into litigation that did not 
concern them, Mr Sedlcv said. "It is 
cou nterposing t he right of c ve ry ci tizen 
to be undisturbed by the disputes of 
others, the right of privacy. 

But Mr Deby said that there could 
be no case unless the lecturers identi¬ 
fied the students alleged to be commit¬ 
ting contempt of court by picketing. If 
the lecturers did not identify the 
students, “then apparently the order of 
the court can be flouted with im- 
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engineering Council. 

The report, commissioned by the 
Council from the Occupational Re¬ 
search Centre at Hatfield Polytechnic, 
sketches u rule for the council as a 
ccniral coordinator of careers informa¬ 
tion about engineering. It savs there is 
a great confusion in schools about 
opportunities in engineering with 
pupils linvinu little itleu ahum ihe 
oiticrcni grades of engineer. 

But there was little evidence of 

and research sug¬ 
gests that those who know something 
of engineering are likely to hnvc a 
favourable view. 

TTie report’s comments on careers 
advice come as the University Grants 
Committee and the Departments of 
Education and Science and Trade and 
i«i USt 7 nrc arguing about Hie pros¬ 
pects for filling new engineering 


'I he Engineering Council rep 
finds Unit careers education ii i 


cep pace, ir -from a limitation on the variety and 
Council rstf:. ■ nririnnlliv " 1 


finds that careers education h» £ , 

gineering usually relieson afewist f. Aitijough the two associations see 
leer engineers, and that therein^ ? co p c tor cooperation between ihe two 
overall plan involving careen tp ? "“^utions, they underline that gcog- 
cies. The Hiitfidd team calls 006 separation and educational 

council to publish new guides we ?—*ayni to slightly different ver- 

gineerlng and to support dcvekptf .. ,? 0l Jf ™ the "university ideal" Impose 
of science in primary schools, s«s , ^hons. 

leaching for all up to 16-phi.*' And[they underline the need to 

increased use of computers uiscmi > »■*»«*« -- 

Although current Government ft 


Adult conference warned over ‘elitism’ view 




Our unspeakable shortcomings 

SfflSaS. ffi«k e rf^"ZhS!u 0 , " 5 ^ , E ™ Bore 

tiled lb increase K& _ pnasis In the UK tauaht. there ts m 


£8bn trade deficit with the rest of 
Ihe EEC - n sure sign that Britain 
has miserably railed t& increase Its 
competitiveness and follow policies, 
to allow ua to make the most-of the 
trade opportunities that Europe 
presents. ^ 

■ I am sure Britain's Insularity 

?? l £ ren 2 cted ,n the P°° r twnou! 
and the whole politics of the .Euro- 

SSh ow*iffitwy yvhlchh^ grartj myself.’ 

our outlook to forth AmfrSd led« know ‘ 

the Commonwealth more than to. eSuha^JT! 8 o was 

EuTojk, Mqre Important we still Department of 

retain much pf the arrogance and SJm? toioS?S*? 1consu Matlve 
tandrahee. that stems frotnthe en- K on foreign languages 

dpwnHnf of an empire thatstrad- f£irto?£5?riSr r, 2? l “- Theb,eak 
died the world. f few£ r than one Iii three 

: Our Insularity also has much to CSEorGCFh,, at, f n,pled a 
do with our language, great advan- • wLb<° 5 GC £_ n 8 fore *BP language, 
tage that Ii Is^ ViSStt : ' 

£°jersy ta TAe Times team* : 

tratodi A House of Commons all , nlewSliotnK ou j; young pec 
, commlltre ’re^ntly I'diw : HSt ' W.lhalipreSite 

Jttentfon to tfifo.lt concluded 1 Uiab e Jp.^Pe and 

Millie many traders on the GoSi- . ; StdSfnrhnJS! h ^ p 


tradersspeak any foreign language. 
The lack of emphasis In the OK 
education system on language 
SPJM. which contrasts sadly 
Wlth tbat onThe Contfnenl, must 
Inhibiting effect on the 
ability of UK manufacturers to 
the language barrier”. 
And the problems extend way 
beyond Just traders, as f can testify, 
OCUla boneless si lanmiimu M.—If 
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f ^\\ j[ 1 bj 9 Wvm academic, subject and not 
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Even where a foreign language is wl, l need and use for buslfl® 
taught, there Is usually a heavy pleasure are oral. _ 
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to a hundred attempt an exam in easier. We suffer few restf 0 


teaching for all up lo 16 -phu ‘ And they underline the need to 
increased u>.c of computers in aw* . rebuild ihe research base affected by 
Although current Govcranerift, Oovernment policies taking Into 
corns point to efforts to shift Mount higher research expenses in 

to engineering training quickly, a ,.. Nonhern Ireland than in the rest of the 
report sircsscs*thnl changes in tuff UK. 
mivicc arrangements will lake s» - „ ■ , .... 

years to have any effect. Il suggs ® 12 kavf.Sj* ,h ® ( studentswlio 
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Adult educationalists arc in danger of 
throwing out the bohy with the bath 
water because of their view that uni¬ 
versities urc elitist. 

This warning came from Professor 
Lnlnge Bown, director of Glasgow 
University’s Department of adult and 
continuing eduention, speaking at the 
unnutil conference of the Scottish Insti¬ 
tute of Adult Education at Stirling 
Unvcrsity. 

“A great many people in the adult 
eduention system nave the view that 
because only n minority have access to 
universities, the universities in them¬ 
selves are irrelevant," said Professor 
Bown. 

To say the way universities operated 
at present was elitist was not tne same 
as saying what universities stood for 
was elitist. University staff were more 
geared to teaching adults than, for 
example, primary school teachers, and 
they were now trying to break down 
the barriers 10 the access of adults. 

But they had to ensure that when 


adults enme into formal education it 
was not a "disastrous, offputtlng ex¬ 
perience”. There should be bridging 
programmes, and there were moves in 
several universities lo establish special 
guidance and counselling and social 
facilities. 

The reality of Ihe closed door was 
not brought home at the SIAE confer¬ 
ence, according to Ms Valeric Wilson, 
of Edinburgh University's extramural 
studies department. 

“None of usltere would be eligible 
for access to Edinburgh under current 
regulations, which require highers to 
have been taken within the past two 
years,” she said. 

In a conference discussion docu¬ 
ment, written jointly with Mr Tony 
Graham, coordinator of adult educa¬ 
tion at Edinburgh University Settle¬ 
ment, Ms Wilson proposed that each 
university should establish a small unit 
to develop links with the local com¬ 
munity. 

Sustained campaigning is vital to 


overcome adult education being tre¬ 
ated as n fringe activity. Sir Kenneth 
Alexander, president of the Scottish 
Institute of Adult Education, told the 
conference. 

Sir Kenneth, principal of Stirling 
University, nnd chairman of the Alex¬ 
ander Committee which reported on 
Scottish adult education almost 10 
years ago, said that even people work¬ 
ing in ndult education were affected by 
the “magnetic pull" of the sencral view 
that it was not of central Importance. 

Allan Stewart, Scottish Office minis¬ 
ter for industry and education, told the 
conference (hat the challenge of lifelong 
education would be met “not by lavish 
expenditure, but by better use of re¬ 
sources available." 

He revealed however that Scottish 
adult education bodies would receive 
£747,000 next year, an increase of 
some £40,000, and that national volun¬ 
tary organizations would receive an 
increase of £55,000 to £956,000. 


New unit’s leader promises action not word s 


Even where n foreign language is 
taught, there Is usually a heavy 
over-emphasis on French. Whereas 
Just under one in three pupils 
attempt a French exam, under one 
to a hundred attempt an exam in 
Ilailan or Spanish, this emphasis 
on French is understandable. It 
* he subject strength of a 
school s teachers and the pool of 
available teaching expertise. But 
industry, commerce and our cuiln* 
ral links with European and other 
countries make it desirable to ex- 
tend the teaching of foreign lan¬ 
guages other than French. 

- «J 8 1 no * J 115 * Ihe low level of 
fordgn language teaching that has 
bKd InmJlarity and damaged Brl- 
22 P«Mpects. All too often lan- 
gwge teaching has been geared to 
w °T k ,f nd grammar. In 
abuae ® l* 58 ‘bin 25 
per cent of the marks are available 

a ti* ra « or ^’ ^ dso ’ A levels retain 
SSfff* iiferar i y bias. The result Is 
fiwt language learning can all too 


' Maggie Richards - 

SontK IC !? a i r k to 

‘S 6 n °“ ,hedeien| ^e about his job. 
SSffi* ' when he joined 
offe-r fr? 1 !? Council as principal 

!a§nm In Si education his "rst 

’’ address a hostile audi- 



or the Inability to community J eiicei?t!!J adcir «s a hostile audi- year-old McNair is auietly confident 

the same laneuaee. The leachtol^ nojifiJi ? ra who had just been that by initially tackling a handful of 

Eurnoean lanHuifies mus ^ ®!j If council's intention to the advisory council S pnorities - 

alive ^md Dcrtlnenl to Hie reduce spending. guidance and counselling services; 

need of maintaining dose ^ ^ . ■**£ he takes up a new post partnerships between statutory and 

with the other EEC member c«o u Qil % recently established voluntary groups; education tor lhe 
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alfve and pertinent to me 
need of maintaining 
with the other EEC 
tries and for working In Ewjl^ 
Mrs Thatcher campafej® 
Europe under the slogan 
voice in Europe”. » 
heard strongly enough wo ■ , 
certainly be less 
is heard in French, 
and Italian as wcU as Engl : 

. Ian Wrigglesw orti 


The author is Social Dernocn 
for 'Stockton South-, 
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: SSas: Aduf,and 

W. spread iS.S(. the “tot led to wide- 


elderly; and educational broadcast¬ 
ing - the unit will be able to win its 
colours and thus pereuade the Gov¬ 
ernment to fund new developments. 

Planning is a key process for 
McNair. A major part of his remain¬ 
ing time and effort has been spent 

D ■ m iMiinUaC m H 


read nimkp - to wide- mg time ana enon 

that putting the finishing toudies, to^a 


L 1 BnaertafcihV se ^f , ing appraisal computerized information service 


|i. Wons ware and fepomm^nda- 
| hility7® t °h«ome the res^nsi- 
jf Jperajiaj&j'h^nanced unit 
ft Nation U ^ ste r base of 


on the county s adult eemcauun 
service, which he instigated several 
years ago. Computer education is 
also a sphere in which he has de¬ 
veloped a keen interest. He is con¬ 
vinced adults,shouid concentrate on 


professional software' most efficiently 
rfither than acquiring computer lan¬ 
guage and often doing it badly. 

Mctfair became interested in 
adult education while teaching En¬ 
glish literature to mature students in 
Nigeria. Returning to Britain, he 
became involved with the Workers' 
Educational Association as a tutor- 
organjzer and with the Open Uni¬ 
versity on a part time basis. He 
moved to Essex from West Sussex 
where he was assistant to the area 
education officer. He has also been 
involved with adult literacy training, 
and the Adult Literacy and Basic 
Skills Unit. . 

The keyword for the unit will be 
action - not words. The advisoiy 
council’s comprehensive reports will 
form the foundation on which the 
unit will build, but the need now is 
for practical development. 

As' a first step the unit must 
attempt to bring some sense of 
cohesion to the system. McNair is 
concerned that many new. achUt 



Stephen McNair: planning la the key 
dures.. 

To boost his own morale he will 
take to his new post the Winston 
Churchill quotations currently 
affixed to his office wall: “There is 
perhaps no branch of our vast educa¬ 
tion system which should more 


education ventures are falling.either attract Wjthin ifs particular sphere 
Krause of lack of resources or due „ the pjd and encouragement of the 
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than adult education/ 


Historic 
day of 
anger 

I May 31 was a historic day for 
I universities - for the first time ever 
the non-teaching staffs - clerical, 
manual and technical - demons¬ 
trated their anger at the low pay 
levels suffered and the years of pay 
cuts (setlUngbelow the rate of infla¬ 
tion) taken. The demonstration took 
the form of a half day’s or even foil 
day's strike action across the country 
and various forms of industrial ac¬ 
tion have been continuing since then, 
■‘irresponsible”, “typical knee-jerk 
action" you might say. Not so. It 
reflects years of frustration that after 
helping to mitigate the worst effects 
of university cuts and subsidizing the 
education of a small minority of 
18-year-olds by accepting miniscule 
pay packets, the employers expect 
virtue to he Its own reward and place 
no value on loyalty. 

One of the highest paid secretaries 
in the university system took home 
£429 net In April 1984 and 90 per cent 
of the clerical staff receive consider¬ 
ably less than this. One of the highest 
paid manual workers look home £466 
net for the month of May and for that 
, he had to work 80 hours’ overtime ln 
addition to his 39-hour week. Not 
something lo be proud of In so-called 
enlightened institutions. Whatever 
the outcome of this year’s pay nego¬ 
tiations, and there Is still a real 
prospect or a long hot summer with 
no conference trade and a nil start to 
the academic year 1984/85, the prob¬ 
lem of low pay will remain and so will 
the employers* blatant disregard for 
the genuine needs of their non- 
tcachTng staff. While the pay Is tow, 
Ihe expectations of employers border 
on the miraculous. An examnle only 
two weeks ago Is an advertisement 
for a secretary In an academic de¬ 
partment who was being asked not 
only to have the usual shorthand/ 
typing skills but preferably to have a 
knowledge of Russian and French or 
German! All this on a starling salary 
of £3,094 a yoar. There is not even 
any prospect of a career structure in 
universities as thousands of clerical 
staff are stuck at the top of their 

g rades with no chance of promotion 
ecause the employers have refused 
adequate appeal rights and continue 
to downgrade posts. 

Now that the unions ore together 
there will be no turning hack. There 
Is a closer Identity of Interest among 
non-teaching staffe and a common 
purpose to flght against tow pay and 
unfair treatment. The start of a new 
era In more ways than one because 
next year will see a new employers* 
side secretary after the retirement 
this summer of Ron Hayward and 10 
years of battling with the unions. Il is 
a compliment lo him to say that pay 
levels nave never been lower but the 
non-teaching unions were keen to 
give Ron a good send-off this year 
and we united in the only way wc 
know how. There is a corner of 
Tavistock Square, WC1, just below 
Ron Hayward's office, where the 
daffodils (against nature as it Is north 
facing) come out earlier than any 
other part of that beautiful square, it 
is said that that is because the corner 
is fertilized by the- bodies of ex¬ 
hausted trade union leaders as they 
reel out of No 29. Whoever follows 
this hard act - who likes to give the 
Impression of a hard-pressed, bat- 
| tered Morris Minor when there Is a 
Rolls Royce machine ticking away 
Inside - will find a united front facing 
him (it Is bound to be a him). Perhaps 
the daffodils In Tavistock Square will 
wilt next year. 

Rita Donaghy 

The author is chair qf Nalgo 1 s nation - 
al universities committee and chair of 
the trade union sidf!' of non-ieabhlng 
staffs (VCNS) 
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Increase urged in 
overseas entry 


overseas news 

Croatian 
historian 
arrested i 


overseas news 


from Geolf Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Two top-level commiitecs have urged 
the Australian Government to in¬ 
crease the number of foreign students 
allowed to study in Australia. 

The Goldring committee on over¬ 
seas students has recommended the 
Government to set new limits on the 
entry of foreign students to stop them 
displacing Australian students in some 
universities. But despite die limits, the 
committee estimated its recommenda¬ 
tions would Lead to an increase of 
about 6.000 overseas students in Au¬ 
stralia by 1990. 

Meanwhile, the Jackson committee 
on Australian overseas aid lias urged 
the Government to allocate more of its 
AS800m foreign nid to financing over¬ 
seas students in Australia. The com¬ 
mittee recommended a big increase in 
both the number of overseas students 
paying their own way in Australian 
tertiary institutions, and in the number 
receiving Australian-financed scho¬ 
larships. If the committee's proposals 
were adopted, there would be a much 
jarger increase in the number of fore¬ 
ign students than that anticipated by 
the Goldring committee. 

One important difference in the two 
committees' reports is that the Jackson 
committee suggested (hat private stu¬ 
dents pay the full cost of their tuition - 
but that there be no limit on numbers, 
while the Goldring committee be¬ 
lieved they should be charged 30 per 
cent of the cost of their education, with 
numbers limited to between 5 and 10 
per cent of enrolments. 

The Jackson committee, as with the 
Goldring committee, recommended 
that overseas students should not be 
considered part of Australia's educa¬ 
tion policy, but ratheT part of its 
foreign aid policy. By being financed 
under the aid programme, overseas 
students would not displace Austra¬ 
lians in universities and colleges. 

In its report, the Goldring commit¬ 
tee said thru foreign students should 


not exceed l(J per cent overall in a The wave of repression and arrests 


not exceed 10 per cent ovcrull in a 
university or college enrolment, and 
not more than 25 per cent of places in 
any single course. 

If adopted, the recommendations 
would lead to a drastic lowering of the 
proportion of overseas students in 
some universities, particularly at 
Monash and the University of New 
South Wales. Both these institutions 
have total foreign enrolments of more 
than 13 per cent and in some engineer¬ 
ing courses, overseas students make up 
more than 60 per cent of classes. 

The chairman of the Goldring com¬ 
mittee, Professor John Goldring of the 
law faculty at Macquarie University, 
said the committee's recommenda¬ 
tions would lead to a wider distribution 
of overseas students through those 
universities and colleges of advanced 
education which had few or no over¬ 
seas students. 

The Goldring committee also re¬ 
commended that there should be no 
further enrolments of foreign students 
in junior secondary education, and a 
limit of 2,000 senior secondary enrol¬ 
ments a year until 1987 when secon¬ 
dary enrolments should be reviewed. 
At present, some foreign students 
enrol in secondary schools in Australia 
and then gain automatic right of entry 
to universities and colleges. 

But concern has been growing 
around Australia at the numbers of 
foreign students and the fact that in 
some institutions they appear to be 
displacing local students. 

The Goldring committee snys sever¬ 
al of its main recommendations could 
be carried out immediately. These 
include: 

• abolition of quotas according to 
country of origin; 

• selection criteria to be set bv each 
institution; 

• an immediate stop to enrolments in 
junior secondary education; 

• establishment of a central overseas 
student office to administer overseas 
student admissions. 


alleged “Croatian nationalism". 

Meanwhile, the arrested seminar 
members who have been on hunger 
strike since May 15, (May 23 in the 
case of three students arrested later) 
have now been transferred to the 
prison hospital where they arc being 
forcibly fed. One student, Milnn Niku- 
lic, reportedly abandoned his hunger 
strike on May 30. 


Sweden and the seven-year itch 

Donald Fields reports on the evaluation of the 1977 education reforms 

RTOP1C MOT M Mr 7„« ..—I. ... 


t „ _ . STOCKHOLM 

in bwcaen, the most computerized 
on , earl h. the symbolism of 
UH4 runs deeply through all strata of 
society, with the media debate prob- 

a still livelier than on Winston 
s native heath. For Swedish 
nigher education and research, how¬ 
ever. 1984 coincides with a seven-year 
Itch unconnected with Orwell. 
.JlK? 6 ? parties arc takingsiock of 
l " c 19 '7 reform that created a unified 
educational system, gearing higher 
education to Five types of vacation 
(technical, administrative, medical, 
teaching and communication) and ex¬ 
tending the concept well beyond the 
classical university. In official parl¬ 
ance, there were 129.900 "students foi 
undergraduate training in full-time 
equivalence" in 1982/83. 

Few pioneers of the reform could 
have imagined that Sweden’s central 
government budget deficit would rock- 
.ec irom negligible proportions to about 

SEE?!*** G^s Domestic 
Product in six short years. The Social 
UemocTBtgj who resumed office 1 in 
autumn -1982. after si* years have 
broken Ite upward spiral and the 
^"omyis currently, enjoying art ex¬ 
port-led. boom, but for higher educa¬ 
tion the honeyed days of automatic 


tion the honeyed days 
expansion are over. ■ 

Jean-Pierre Zone, nrtlli 


Zune > political adviser to 
the Minister of Education, said: 'The 
8 c f}end goals of the 1977 reform are still' 
valid, but we’re having to cut d6wn in 
sorrtc fields and some of the things 
implemented haven’t turned out is 
expected. In. policy terms, the overall 
thrust remains the same, though there Is 
mo^c talk about research than there was 

seven years ago* 

Sweden* impressive research prog- 
TOtome is poised to account for a giddy 
X.5 per cent of GDP. Though systema- 
, PCipencfite have not yet been made of 
“f^behefits accruing to Sweden 
from this extraordinary • input - as 
1 1 rSfWfA fW»with importing patents 
concocted by others - a 
WdimC5a£f^ f P^alls that the law of 
\ l,n ™bing returns is dot yet in sight. - 


Mr Zunc attributes much of 
Sweden’s achievement in the 1960s to 
the resources ploughed into research, 
especially natural sciences and tech¬ 
nology, when MrTagc Erlander, sub¬ 
sequently prime minister and grand 
old man of pragmatic social democra¬ 
cy. was minister of education in the 
1940s and 1950s. By the same token, 
he believes the sluggishness that set in 
with the 1973 energy scare was due to 
lapses in the research field in the 
previous decade. 

Though Mr Olof Palme's latest gov¬ 
ernment remains committed in princi¬ 
ple to the welfare stale and full 
employment, it is taking an unsen¬ 
timental view of the economy. For 
example, it is slashing' subsidies to 
ailing state-owned industries that were 
featherbedded, paradoxically, by its 
non-socialist predecessors, whatever 
insight it may have into entrepreneu¬ 
rial psychology seems to be revealed 
specifically in the research arena, 
where businessmen are frequently the 
; arbiters of cost 7 effectiveness. : . 

A constant and . 
intimate dialogue 
between government 
and research ers •• • 

"Tire private sector nuts iri half the 
research expenditure," Mr Zune 
■observes.,“This represents a growing 
share of total investments in industry, 

, Businessmen will invest iq knowledge 




tween government and researchers, 
revitalized by Mr Palme. The prime 
minister puts such a priority on the 
matter that he spends half a day six to 
eight times a year chairing meetings of 
an inner plnnning group also attended 
by his deputy, the minister or oduca- 
tion, and a handful of experts. 

At his country residence larger 
gatherings, with university professors 
conspicuous, frequently hold symposia 
that thrash out such problems as the 
need for computers in education and 
research. Within the ministry of educa¬ 
tion, a secretary of slate's office main¬ 
tains eyerday contact with researchers, 
research councils and academics, and 
the dialogue extends right down to 
local boards attended by politicians 
and teachers. 

Probably because research is so 
much being given its due, disgruntle- 
ment among academics does not Figure 
prominently among the issues now 
being vigorously debated in Sweden’s 
quality press. Concern about stan- 
da ?£s of teaching and the modest 
abilities of matriculants, sq. marked 
two or three.years ago, seems to have 
receded. ,. 

Certainly, bald' figures would sug¬ 
gest that the universities are getting the 
cream of the younger generation. In 
1984 the applicant: new enrolment 
ratio for the hOgskolor is more than 
3:l t with specially marked distortions 
jn data technology, economics and 
health care.,In technical subjects as a 
yvhole the level ia just over 2:1, with 
something of a craze for mechanical 
engineering and electronics. 1 
■To quote a Swedish Institute Tact 
Mtcet, the . factor which determines 
how many studehts can be offered 
places in the ; pew higher education 
system are society's needs for a trained 

tannnr mm* onA ika ihJI.iU.-.h' j_- . 


Satellite pact likely to 
improve crop yields 


University staff sit exams to keep jobs 


T lie wave of repression and arrests 
which followed the police raids of an 
unofficial seminar in Belgrade on 
Good Friday has now spread to Zag¬ 
reb. Dr Franjo Tudjmun, a noted 
Croatian historian and former princip¬ 
al of the Higher Parly College in 
Zagreb has been arrested. 

Dr Tudjmun had no direct contact 
with the seminar. He wns, however, 
visited last month by Professor George 
Ginsburg, an expert in international 
law from Rutger university. Professor 
Ginsburg. together with Professor 
Arych Neier of the City University, 
New York, and Dr Adrian DcWind, a 
New York attorney, had gone to 
Yugoslavia to investigate the seminar 
arrests on behalf of human rights' 
groups in the USA. Professor Gins¬ 
burg took advantage of the visit to 
contact other dissidents (or, in the case 
of those in prison, their relatives, 
unconnected with the seminar. This, it 
appears, prompted the arrest. 

This is not the first time that Dr 
Tudjani has been in trouble over 
foreign contacts. In 1981, he received a 
three year prison sentence for speak¬ 
ing too freely to the foreign press. He 
was conditionally released on health 
grounds last year. Dr Tudjman’s main 
of Fence, in the eyes of the authorities, 
is that for which he was sentenced in 
1971 - support of what Belgrade sees 
as breakaway tendencies among Croa¬ 
tian communists. 

An ironic feature of Dr Tudjman’s 
arrest is that the Belgrade seminar is 
accused, by the authorities, of foster¬ 
ing “Serb chauvinism", the precisely 
opposite tendency to Dr Tudjman's 


by Thomas Land 
Eighteen Asia-Pacific countries have 
launched a programme to share their 
space-communications skills for the 
remote-sensing of their natural re¬ 
sources in a move likely to lead to 
signilicunily improved cron yields. 

Virtually the entire region will be 
covered this year bv snlcllite ground 
stations in Bangladesh, India and 
Thailand together with existing sta¬ 
tions in Australia und Japan. In addi¬ 
tion, China is about to build 26 ground 
stations. Others are planned in In¬ 
donesia and Pakistan. 

The programme will make use of the 
United States Landstnt satellites and 
France’s second-generation Spot satel¬ 
lite. due to be launched early in 1985. 

Member countries intend to im¬ 
prove their capacity to use satellite 
imagery by pooling their higher educa¬ 
tion resources in joint training, re¬ 
search and pilot projects and a liberal 
exchange of information. 

Only a year ago, a group of develop¬ 
ing countries including India and en¬ 
joying enthusiastic Soviet support 
sought to introduce stringent global 
regulations outlawing the launching of 
powerful civilian satellites with milit- 


Pictures of the earth iak * n , 

space can provide accurate J 

casts half way through thejJS, 

season, gtve eariy warning of B 

spreading through cereal fieR 

5“- nd ldcnti fy miner*;'J 

and other natural resources E» 

countries would prefer to protect 

■"formanon from their neigh^r 
Military satellites - hiScrlo & 
exclusive domain of the m 
powers-can also detect troop Z 
meats and missile installation! lb 
arrival qf the Spot, the world’s m 
powerful commercial satellite, t| j 
blur the line of distinction heium 
military and civilian space surveUuu 
by making a wealth of hitherto sent 
tive intelligence widely available 
The Asia-Pacific programme of W 
rational and scientific collaborate 
has therefore brought togethei wi 
hostile neighbours as India and Pd* 
tan, China and Vietnam, joined □ 
their mutual desire to spy on id 
other from space. But their endear 
will also improve nutritional sundsii 
in one of the poorest and most pop 
lous regions of the earth. 


Fears for athletes’ safety 


Harvard University is scheduled tu 
host the Olympic soccer trials begin¬ 
ning July 14 hut municipal authorities 
want the KH)-odd athletes housed 
elsewhere for fear of “terrorist 
activity". 

The teams arc from Iraq, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Cameroon and Canada. Offi¬ 
cials with the Los Angeles Olympic 
Orgnnizing Committee's Boston 
bureau said plans to house the athletes 
in a Harvard dormitory and stage the 
trials nt the university's playing fields 
in neighbouring Boston, will go ahead. 

But members of the Cambridge City 
Council, at a recent meeting, said they 
were concerned about traffic conges¬ 


tion and police "over-protection's 
addition to possible violence." 

The city fathers do not haw & 
nuthority to force Harvard into rc- 
locating the athletes. Assuming 4a 
the university will not acquiesce, ik '. 
oily hns organized a 24-hour lelspbw: 
hot line and security command poa. 7 

In addition to city police, HarvarJi 
private police force, and security oS . 
cinls from each participating coumiy ■' 
the US Army, coastguards, Fedea;! 
Bureau of Investigation, the US stall : 
department, and police from rwip,}. 
bouring communities haw 
arranging security fnr the games i» ••• 
Cambridge for over nine months 







Tage Erlander (left) and Olof Palme. 
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A novelty 
'constant an 


avclty in the Swedish system is k 
nt and intimate^ dialogue 


several social groups denied com¬ 
pensation for the IGjicr cent devalua¬ 
tion qf the Krona in October 1982. The 

S al of their interest-free loans 
grow with rising consumer 
prices but they were allowed only 4 
percentage points out of the 1983 
increase of 8,5 per cent in the cost of 
living. 

Tlie September 1985 general elec¬ 
tion could be so closely run that the 
Student vote could swing things to one 
or other political bloc, but for the time 
being the Social Domocrais are unper¬ 
turbed. “We don’t have the money to 
increase loans to students," states Mr 

them” V6 h0pC WC d ° n,t an!a B onize 
Besides hacking away at lame duck 
nationalized industries, the present 
Social Democrats seem to have aban¬ 
doned another traditional practice, if 
not doctrine, with (heir determined 
efforts at decentralization. This ap¬ 
plies to the universities, were the 
government’s philosophy can be sum- 
med up as “we have great confidence 
m^ou.we demand quality in what you 

- For the political establishment. Mr 
Zune maintains that the universities 
.m! n ^autonomous since 
iiJ 7 J rhey Would b€ happier if they 
Si? 1 I ? 0 f e , money , and itV hard for 

them to take decisions when they have 

tq cut down. But nobody has advri- ' 


... „ i 

As elsewhere, notably Denntft 1 
is scholars of the humanities 
sciences who feel more aggni^ 
while recognizing the need w 
resources more effectively, 
in administration the umveraw* 
free of the responsibility oljpw* 
ment agencies empowered to 
annual real expenditure by 2 
The Social .Democrats, 
launching, in diluted form, rE 

earner funds" designed to fl 
unions a bureaucraticstake 
companies, are seen ®- 

as epitomizing the worst jfl* JjJJi 
entation feared by OF*®"* ^ 

lump of odorous i doftbj 

dardof liberty is being 

some conservatives -noubly 

party chairman. Professo 

Heckscher. .... jj (u. 

But the intellectual debate 

more subtle than ft g. ** pjg 

gests. Professor Hedsefer® 
disposed to the welfare st e ^ 
deputy prime mmister, f 0 
Carlsson. is showing 

democrats are not to be . 

tiie freedom barricades. ^ 

,Howtheporty’sfb«> 

grass will react to his wgj? is 0. 
fng individual wpwJJtfi* 
after all, so joodl. 
moot point. But the tiaifa 

attitude to higher 
suggests that 

foS. has already hit Sweden 

- -1 ’ * 


(tom Sarah Jane Evans 

MADRID 

As examinations finish for Spam s 
aniversiiy students, they are jus he- 
for a number of their teachers. 
Q per cent of university teachers 
short-term contracts; under a 
Svhw those who pass the qualifying 
Ek will join the other 30 percent to 
a new unified body of tenured 
Sri! servants, paid by the government, 

« their coUeagues in primary and 
«ofldary education already are. 

The law. the LRU (Ley de Reforma 
Uninauria). was first proposed in the 
jmine of 1983. A number of its reforms 
lave already been implemented: most 
obvious has been the introduction of 
elections for the post of rector - the 
roni senior university appointment, 
(fiie prize for die most enthusiastic 
candidate must go to the man who got 
the job at Madrid’s ancient university 
til AkalS dc Henares - he produced an 
86-page manifesto!. 

The reorganization of teaching staff 
was intended to alter the existing 
situation where there is a proliferation 
of different ranks of teacher, and to 
remove 3 system of competitive cx- 

Teachers get 
bonus for 
good grades 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass 
At one compass point - Chicago - 
higher test scores among elementary 
school students yield higher pay for 
school administrators. At another - 
Mias - It has lead to charges of 
widespread cheating among the 
teachers who stood to benefit most 
from improved grades among their 
charges. 

Mr Linus Wright, superintendent 
far the Dallas School District, was 
subjeci to extensive criticisms when he 
introduced the incentive plun last yenr. 
Teachers whose classes showed 
marked improvement in the standard¬ 
ized teste offered by the Imvu lest of 

«w$!M^ r0 g ramme 001,111 gn ‘ n nn 

Mediocre scores throughout the ilis- 
tncl, coupled with the nationwide 
wave of poor touching reports from 
government and private agencies, 
i Pjwnpted the superintendent to Initi- 
aie the Incentive plan. 

Organized teacher groups warned 
wn that some might be tempted to 
““ir professional ethics tmd 
“iP “ l ™ not to implement the 
f™ 16 : Mr Wright disagreed, but 
Jay® miraculous scores reported 
«12 classes in four different schools, 
ra !!L£ P 05 ’ 1 ' 00 to eat his words. 
o.iTL j ns , the T «uits is proving diffi- 
and embarrassing. “This is some- 
™Jg I persortally won’t tolerate," he 
The scores have doubled In most 

: i^S 0 ? 1 spokesman said that au- 
nssumed that students 
in nJfif outpaced previous classes 
SjWl: ^ district identified 28 
ES? ^res were unusually 


widely criticized. Under the LRU, by 
1987 all staff must be tenured civil 
servants (unless they arc visiting or 
associate professors, or in other cate¬ 
gories such as technicians). Contract 
staff at senior lecturer level and ahovc 
and those who have had five or more 
years in university teaching or research 
arc expected to pass without difficulty 
into the new tenured staff. 

The key to passing the test will be a 
personal reference, which one com¬ 
mentator hns hailed as "a traditional 
feature of the Anglo-Saxon university, 
but a great innovation in Spanish 
academic life". The reference will be 
written by the rector, drawing on, 
confidential references from tenured 
staff in the candidate's faculty, and it 
will cover the candidate’s teaching and 
research abilities and his or her con¬ 
tribution to academic life. The refer¬ 
ences will be judged by tribunals 
chaired by nominees of the Council of 
Universities. 

Those who do not pass or do not 
qualify at this stage, wnich began last 
week, will have to enter open competi¬ 
tions for the remaining places. The 
universities have three yenrs in which 
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to process the 30,0t.K) non-tenured staff 
(of whom only 9,000 qualify to enter 
fur the initial reference and tribunal 
stage). 

When these proposals were first 
announced, they were met with angry 
protests by the non-tenured staff: “this 
country lias never been able to control 
it’s civil servants'', “it will prevent the 
mobility and renewal of the profes¬ 
sion”. Socialist MPs were attacked for 
supporting a proposal by their govern¬ 
ment where once they had defended 
the contract to work. The recently 
formed autonomous governments of 
the regions, who have devolved con¬ 
trol over education, also attacked the 
proposals. The Basque government 
declared they were unconstitutional, 
since the Ministry of Education re¬ 
tained important powers over the 
running of the qualifying examina¬ 
tions, and the financing of the universi¬ 
ties, which ran counter to the inde¬ 
pendence legally granted to the re¬ 
gions. 

Tempers have cooled, but there is 
no doubt that the non-tenured staff are 
afraid for the future of their jobs. 
Although it is clear thnt there will be 
about as many tenured staff in 1987 as 


there arc non-tenured and tenured 
now, and although the Education 
Ministry is being publicly reassuring, 
those who have not, for instance, 
completed their doctoral theses may 
find themselves in difficulties. 

Tenured staff arc now up in arms 
about their new status as civil servants. 
A three-day strike was called on June 
12 against a new bill on the Civil 
Service. Ten universities were 
affected. While in mast universities 
teaching has effectively finished, ex¬ 
aminations in two institutions were 
called off because of the strike. 

The academics' complaint is that the 
new civil service grades they will join 
do not recognise the status of a PnD. 
The president of one teachers' federa¬ 
tion declared: "it’s totally unjust and 
discriminatory. The point is, an out¬ 
standing law graduate could be a 
fully-fledged practising lawyer just 
after he graduates, but be couldn’t join 
the university until he’d uut his docto¬ 
rate, which would take five years”. 

The academics' other major com¬ 
plaint about the Bill is that civil 
servants will now be legally obliged to 
retire at 65: "there’s no scientific, 
social or economic justification for it” 


Student loan fraud exposed 1 Peace university 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass ' 

A federal grand jury In Pennsylvania 
has returned indielments against 24 
foreign students who posed as Amer¬ 
icans to obtain scholarships and loans 
financed by the federal government. 
In Colorado, 15 US citizens have 
been convicted and 36 others In¬ 
dicted, for their roles in what local 
authorities are calling a student loan 
“fraud ring". 

The Deportment of Education, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Immigration und Nnturalizallun Ser¬ 
vice, and the Pennsylvania Higher 
Education Assistance Agency 
Cooperated with the US nttorney- 
gcnernl’s office to Investigate the 
aliens, all enrolled at institutions in 
the Philadelphia area. Roughly 
$130,000 In loans and grnnls wns 
fradulcntly obtained in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania cnsc. 

In Colorado, some $679,000 In 
fraudulently obtained grants and 
loans hns been traced to the ring. 
ELsewhere, though, the Department 
of Education’s office of the Inspector 
general, says that an additional 
$174m has been awarded to students 
who have not kept pace academically 
to continue qualifying for the aid. A 
total of 1,542 audits were carried out. 

False college admissions and finan¬ 
cial aid statements were filed at the 




Mr Yogesh Gandhi, great-grand¬ 
nephew of the Mahatma Mohandas 
Kantmchand, has announced plans for 
a $22m institution for peace studies to 
be built on a 101-acre ranch in central 
Oregon. It will be culled the world 
Peace University and could begin 
offer!nc seminars and workshops on 

C ence, hunger and disease eradication 
y next summer. The land has been 
donated by the family of Mr F. Richard 
Schneider, who aTe working with the 
Ghandhi foundation of Los Angeles to 
raise funds for the new institution. 


An end to 

bachelor 

days? 

from Emil Zubryn 

CUERNAVACA 
BA degrees at Mexican public univer¬ 
sities will be substantially reduced or 
even terminated, according to the 
assistant minister of higher education, 
Jorge Flores Valdes. Tire future con¬ 
centration will be on master's and 
doctorate candidates, and superior 
research. Private universities will still 
continue studies lending to BA de¬ 
grees. 

For some time the Mexican govern¬ 
ment has been planning a thorough 
revision of the university sector It 
subsidizes. Now, in the administration 
of President Miguel de la Madrid 
Hurtado, a national higher education 
programme has been established. 

One of its main goals is that the 
republic's university professors must 
acquire a master’s or doctor’s degree. 
The four-yeaT plan is expected to 
improve levels of teaching competence 
of educators in institutions of higlicr- 
learning. 

Flores Valdez stated that Mexico 
must eliminate “archaic trends and 
structures" in its universities and must 
link them closer to social needs. 

At the moment all schools, front the 
National University in Mexico to in¬ 
stitutions in the provinces, wore con¬ 
tinuing with activities that should no 
longer be undertaken, while more 
important aspects which should.be 
carried out were omitted. 

Mexican universities, in turning out 
middle-level technicians, spreading 
general culture, carrying out social 
services, promoting sports and prepar¬ 
ing professionals at the bachelor level, 
i were duplicating tasks available in 
other public and private institutions. 


University of Colorado, Colorado 
Technical College, Pike’s Penk Com¬ 
munity College, nnd Pueblo Com¬ 
munity College. Among those con¬ 
victed and Indicted, said authorities, 
are many with previous criminal 
convictions. These Include posses¬ 
sions and distribution of narcotics, 
gambling and racketeering, prostitu¬ 
tion and murder. 


Germany’s future tycoons 
start at private university 
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from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Thirty-five students will start to be 
trained as tomorrow’s lop German 
industrialists when Germany s first 
private "elite university’’ opens in 
Koblenz on October 1. The culture 
minister of the Rhine Palatinate Georg 
Goelter, gave the official go-ahead to 
the project of a first private manage¬ 
ment school earlier this month. The 
ministry’s conditions were that the 
organizers, the local chamber of indus¬ 
try and commerce (IHK) would have 
to provide final financial guarantees 
ana conclude their cooperation agree¬ 
ments with universities abroad, he 
noted. 

A starting capital of DMJ2m, 
(£3.217,000) as required by the minis¬ 
try, would he available from August I, 


costs would be covered with the pro¬ 
ceeds from the donated capital. 

-Twenty per cent of the students 
would receive scholarships, and 
another 5 per cent would not hove to 
pay the full fees. The organizers plan 
tQ reduce the fees as soon as iqe 
financial situation stabilizes. 

Degree courses, for which some 250 
applicants were received, will include a 
year abroad between a basic and a 
main course in Koblenz of three 
semesters each. The organizers plan to 
gradually expand the university s 
capacity to 350 students. 

Official approval follows months of 
intense negotiations with the organiz¬ 
ers amid a heated public debate on the 
concept of “elite universities as 
floated by foreign minister Hans-Diet- 
rich Genscher several months ago. 

Meanwhile the Social Democrats 
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last week. Niue million deutschmarks inv e Stmen t of the Rhenish Palatinate 
alone were donated from private in- Savinas Banks AssociMknriHti 10 Kob- 
dustry. ' lenze project. Thfe deputy SPD floor 

Sixty per cent of the costpf nmemg 
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Grants as a family affair 

Nearly half of Britain’s students receive less than the 
minimum. David Jobbins reports 

Tl • .. . . - * . ... 


The underlying theme behind the 
myriad facts assembled hy the 
National Union of Students in its 
massive survey of student income and 
spending patterns is that the grants 
system is splitting at the seams. 

Thousands of students are getting by 
on less titan the stale assesses ns the 
cost of studying at n university or 
college. 

The villain of the piece is parental 
contribution - with parents unwilling 
or unable to make up their children’s 
grant to the full in almost every other 
case. 

But the survey, published by NUS 
this week - , found that despite its 
imperfections, 43.6 per cent of stu¬ 
dents questioned were cither mod¬ 
erately or very satisfied with the pres¬ 
ent system ana although half favoured 
the abolition of the means test h large 
proportion were against change. 

The survey was carried out in the 
1982/83 academic year and is the first 
full assessment of student finances 
since 1974/75. 

TTie report of that survey, hy the 
Office of Population Censuses and 
Surveys, was commissioned by the 
Department of Education and Science 
with the explicit aim of building a 


reliable dam base on which the annual 
updating of student awards could be 
built. 

It was not published until |97y, and 

E erhaps because of the change of 
lovemmenl that year there is no 
evidence that it was ever used for its 
intended purpose. 

Instead, according to Liberal educa¬ 
tion spokesman Mr Clement Freud, 
the annual fixing of the grant has 
become a further instrument of public 
sector pay policy. 

Last week the Government admit¬ 
ted that the real value of the full grant 
has fallen by 7.6 per cent since 1980, 
and while the rate of decline is likely to 
slow next year, that lost ground may 
never be recovered. 

Out of the students surveyed (he 
vast majority, 98 per cent, had an 
award from the local education author¬ 
ity or from ft Government department. 

Of (he fractional 1 percent who said 
they were not in receipt of an award - 
20 individuals in the sample - at least 
two were receiving an allowance from 
the Armed Forces. 

In 1982/83, when the main rates of 
gram were £1,900 in London, £1.595 
elsewhere and £1,225 for students 
working from their parents' homes, 


Difference between assessed 

contribution end Universities 

actual money received 

% 

More than assessed: 

Over£150 iflk 

E101-E150 

£5f-£l00 nf s1 

£l-£5Q 15l 

Less than assessed: 

£1-£5Q l2\ 
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E101-E150 8 >42 

E151-E200 5 f 

Over£200 

Assessment not known 6 

Receipt not known 1 

All with grants % iao 
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I the average for students in the survey 
receiving a grant was £1.162. 

Just over 12 per cent were on the 
I then minimum award of £410 (nuw 
halved to £205 and (he largest single 
group (23 per cent) were receiving 
Between £1,4(11 and £l,fi(KI. 

Four uu( of five students on (he 
minimum said this was a direct result of 
(he means test, with 6 percent claiming 
their parents had refused to submit to 
(lie test and 4 per cent opting for the 
minimum rather than subjecting their 
parents (o the assessment process. 

NUS regards (his finding as a key 
line of argument in its campaign for the 
abolition of the means tesi - n move 
costed Iasi year at £l«0m. 

Given that the survey was conducted 
during the second term, it cannot be 
absolutely accurate about the extent to 
which parents meet their assessed 
contributions. But the researchers 
found sufficient evidence to worn 1 
them. 

More than 43 per cent had received 
less than the assessed contribution. In 
12.7 per cent of cases it was by a 
moderate shortfall of up to £50. But in 
a fifth of cases it was between £51 and 
£200 and in 10.6 per cent it was over 
£ 200 . 

Polytechnic students were more 
likely to have received less than the 
assessed contribution - and more 
likely to be more than £200 short. 

It follows however that because just 
under half the students were receiving 
less than the full contribution from 
their parents a large number were 
receiving more. Once again it was the 
polytechnics lagging behind both the 
universities and other colleges, with 
only 40 per cent belter off. Only 10 per 
cent of polytechnic students received 
more than £ 150 more than the assessed 
contribution, compared with 18 per 
cent in the universities. But, according 
to NUS, the extra money parents give 
their student dependants now is going 
to meet higher demands for accom¬ 
modation and other costs than in 1974. 

Tlte stntistics will be studied avidly 
by opponents of the parental contribu¬ 
tions system in the Conservative Party 
such as the MP for Cambridge, Mr 
Robert Rhodes James. 

With the halving of the minimum 
award ministers aim to save £ 9 t)m in 
the next three years from the changes 
m the parental contributions scale 
being introduced for 1984/85. 

Whether the changes which impact 
most heavily on upper income families 



Financial problems are on the increase for most students 


with a residual income of £ 12.0011 or 
more will lend to a greater tendency for 
students not to receive the full assess 
inent remains to he seen. 

In the absence of evidence, Mr 
Rhodes James believes that contribu¬ 
tions are made up because parents are 
unable rather than unwilling to do so. 
It should follow that “defaulting" will 
increase rather than decrease. 

When the new scales were intro¬ 
duced, with increases for a quarter of 
parents with a residual income of 
£16.000 and 60 per cent at £24.000, he 
made public his fears for the disincen¬ 
tive effect they would have. 

The recasting of the contributions 
thresholds was part of a Robin Hood 
exercise by the DES to ease the burden 
on parents with residual incomes of 
£10.000 and less. But in 1982/83 it was 
in this nrun, with assessed contribu¬ 
tions of £400 and less that the problem 
was less evident. 

But where assessments were for 
more than this amount, large shortfalls 
not unnaturally became far more com¬ 
mon. The survey shows that 20 per 
cent of those with an assessment 
between £401 and £600. and 22 per 
cent over £600 were more than OKI 
short. 

Just over 50 per cent of students 
whose parents arc expected to contri¬ 
bute used a covenant. But the survey 
found that 17 per cent of those had 
actually received no money by the time 
of interview almost two thirds through 
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cent reported some summer vats«t 
only 18 per cent worked for matf, 

10 weeks with the average earainsh 

working students reaching j« 
Eighty per cent did not workout 
Christmas vacation and those in m 
found that their earnings mkh 
S' dernWy less than in the summer 

This compares with 84 percent 1 
record summer vacation work in 4 
OPCS survey and with34percent 
Christmas jobs. Taking benefit £.1 
claimed during the summer vaatu 
the average income was £351,v 
university students earning sufe 
Kially more (£376) than othersluta 

Not surprisingly many students in 
found to have overdrafts. Most n 
dents had bank accounts and Sin 
cent said they had been overdrsni 
some singe in their course. Sots' 
eight per cent had not cxcecdedilil 
overdraft and only I Oner cent it: 
ted to more than £ 200 . 

Bui ut the time of the intervfeua 
student had a £950 overdraft with ok 
reaching £900, £828 and £600. Alts 
time one student had an overtoil 
£1,715. Such cases were howewti 
exception. 

But chances of its abolition e 
remote, despite the well-koown n 
servations of Mr Peter Brooke, mfc 
secretary Tor higher education, tot 
long term existence. But ministrnE 
(hut the cost of doing so canncri 
justified with other aspects of edn 
tinu in general and higher educetkai 


as "disturbing”. 

Other sources of income urc less 
significant. One key difference be¬ 
tween 1974/75 and 1982/83 is the 
virtual disiippenrunee of vacation work 
ns an ImportnnI factor. While 55 per 


are other priorities for any resow 
that become available, they 
* Undergraduate Income and Eip» 
turc Survey J VS 2/83, National laiiw 
Students, 461 Holloway Road Load 
N7 6 IJ. 
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everyone knows that there are at broken out over how employment prospects for graduates are presented to studei 

Why the statisticians went to war ZtsSSS 


Everyone knows that there are at 
least two ways of looking at any set of 
statistics, but few would have pre¬ 
dicted such disagreement over such 
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prove It”. ' . ^ • 

B Is a charge which the depart¬ 
ment? strongly deny, but they Were 
sufficiently determined to see sixth- 
formers presented with more explicit 
advlw to presaoii regard!^ with an 
expensive .project. Their report Is' 
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Mgaio Crequer looks at the Privy Council, which has taken a leading role in the tenure debate. 
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a. ant usual «»y for “ university, 
XXnl, to come across the Pnvy 
gjjdl Is il*” B or'* cs ,h ' “ ni - 

''Srrtebtto . lure, increuseln 
A nmher of cases referred to the. 
JSfSnly due to students mak- 
£ complaint about theisitper- 
organfzallon of marking of 
Si PhDfThe council Is concerned 
HJt how much of Us time Is now 

idun up In this ways 
The Privy Council acts as Visitor 
Aber when a university expressly 
Xs It shall be the Queen In 
Kelli or when no person Is 
cmjd. But some universities choose 
ffown. Kent’s Visitor Is the 
Mhblshop of Canterbury, Brunei s 
k Lord Hallsham (by virtue of his 
person, nol his office). 

At Durham the Bishop of Durham 
b Visitor. This Introduced an ele- 
nent of cosiness at one stage because 
ftlidisri Ramsay was professor of 
theology at Durham before becoming 

Bishop. . , 

The Visitor began as an ecclesias- 


Why the universities welcome a Visitor 


Ileal institution, supervising church 
government and correcting offences 
at diocesan and parochial levels. 
They took on a role In charitable 
corporations, which were much in¬ 
fluenced by ecclesiastical manage¬ 
ment, unlike civil corporations, 
where a Visitor has never had any 
jurisdiction. 

University charters vary in how 
they describe the powers of the 
Visitor but many would follow these 
terms. A Visitor “may inspect the 
university. Its buildings, laboratories 
and general work, equipment and 
also the examination, leaching and 
other activities of the university.” 

To some extent, these are the areas 
to be examined by the recently 
established Jarratt efficiency in-, 
quirles in the university. But it is 
virtually unknown, certainly recent¬ 
ly, for a Visitor to juBt turn up and 
want to inspect the place. Normally 
they only rule when a problem Is 


referred to them. 

Substantial case law has been built 
up to determine what the powers or 
the Visitor are In relation to the 
courts. 

The Visitor is essentially the found¬ 
er’s representative, there to see that 
charters and statutes arc followed, 
which may mean ruling on inter¬ 
pretation. He or she is there to 
arbitrate on disputes within the 
foundation and between members, 
and not between the university and 
an outside body. The one exception to 
this Is that the Visitor, It Is now 
established, can act for those seeking 
to gain membership (such as a stu¬ 
dent offered a place which is subse¬ 
quently withdrawn). 

Further, the Visitor also has the 
right to expel members, or deprive 
them of any rights. But the Visitor 
cannot overrule the laws of the land, 
and some areas governed by common 
law, such as contract, or breach of 


trust, do not come within his or her 
jurisdiction. 

The principle that the Visitor could 
make Judgments front whkh any 
review by the courts of the land is 
precluded, was firmly established in 
a famous action In 1694, which stilt 
stands as a landmark. As a result of 
the case, the Visitor was described by 
one lawyer as having an “absolute 
power”. 

In Philips v Bury, the Bishop of 
Exeter, who was Visitor of Exeter 
College, Oxford, heard an appeal 
from a man deprived of a fellowship 
by Bury, the rector of the college. 
The bishop restored the man to Lhc 
fellowship, and this led to a long 
running inquiry into the running of 
the college. In 1689 the bishop, as 
Visitor, asked Bury and other offic¬ 
ers to appear before him, at a 
visitation. 

They refused, did nol turn up, and 
shut him out of the chapel. The 


Battleships, bishops and royal brides 


The last book (o bc written about the 
Privy Council was in 1928, which may 
rive some idea of historians’ and public 
interest in the office. Yet, besides 
being both curious and quaint, for the 
universities recently at least it has 
taken a leading role in the debate on 
tenure and changes to charters and 
statutes. 

It is a legacy or the Roynl preroga¬ 
tive and a defender of the British 
constitution as well as un active arm of 
the machinery of Government, im¬ 
plementing (he political line of the day. 
Through the Privy Council Fnlklands 
warships can be called up, Royal 
marriages announced and approved, 
appeals heard from Commniiwcnilh 
countries, charters given, bank holi¬ 
days named and high sheriffs 
appointed. 

The Privy Council is shunted next to 
(he Cabinet Office in Whitehall. It is 
cuneitllv headed by clerk of the coun¬ 
cil, Sir Neville Leigh. But lie retires in 
My nnd his successor, Mr Geoffrey 
dcDeney, aged 52, formerly an assis¬ 
tant under secretary of state at the 
Home Office, will take over. The clerk 
upd as an under secretary. 

There are some 400 privy councillors 
aj any one time, members of the 
Unmet, senior ministers or slutc, 
pohiietans, senior judges. But the full 
, wunctl never meets. Monthly meet¬ 
ings of the council arc at tended by 
ministerial privy counsellors. So, cur¬ 
rently, Labour privy counsellors have 
no part to play. 

Tlie council is run by the clerk, his 
deputy and a senior clerk. There are 
“to eight senior management staff, 
unnting these, secretarial staff and 
rae«engers, it adds up to just over 30. 

lhe council services the offices of 


vc are UoT r 3 ^-political, 

implement 

policy.- 
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two ministers, The Lord Privy Seal and 
the Lord President. The former (nuw 
John Biffeii) is like u minister without 
portfolio. The post Is often combined 
with the leadership of the House of 
Commons. The Lord President (Lord 
Whilclaw) is the Privy Council’s per¬ 
sonal minister. 

There is also n judicial committee of 
the Privy Council, a permanent body 
which is a court of appeal for thoM 
Commonwealth countries which still 
maintain such reference in their con¬ 
stitution, nnd for other appeals. Some 
Acts of Parliament allow appeal on 
some matters to the Privy Council. 

The council deals with a great range 


of disparate subjects including churicr 
and statute changes. Tills Includes not 
just the universities but professional 
bodies incorporated by charter rather 
than under the Compnnies Act. Char¬ 
itable groups and learned societies also 
come under its jurisdiction. 

*ITic council acts for the Queen in 
declaring vacancies in bishoprics, dos¬ 
ing cemeteries or varying closure 
orders. It makes proclamations on 
bank holidays or new and old coinage. 
It regulates and approves courses of 
study in medicine, physiotherapy and 
radiography and makes appointments 
to the general optical council. 

The council makes decisions by an 


Order of Council. It is an order made 
by a small group of ministerial privy 
councillors and the [temiancni stall 
will have ensured that it is seen by 
ministers considered to have a depart¬ 
mental interest. 

An Order in Council is when the 
Queen mpkes nn order, nnd is of much 
more Importance. This would occur, 
for example, in matters of foreign 
policy, such as the requisitioning of 
ships, or action during a domestic state 
of emergency. 

A university charter change could 
only be made by Order in Council, 
although a statute change could bc 
done by Order of Council. 


An eccentric cog in the government machinery 

Because the Privy Council is such an eccentric part of the The universities saw this as Government telling the Privy 

British consiitution and because ii dc alsi with such a j C ° bJ”S ir^evilfc^does not confirm this interpretation. He 
range of disparate topics, the belief of many was “ ro|e of , he council has been considerably misunder- 
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much concern. But «heMriccrnwt^injspI^»d. A 9 Government direction. Nor was the council 
Leigh said: “The PrivyjCouncd, ‘^ h „J^wh^takepart concerned in any way with tenure for existing staff, said Sir 
machinery of government anti privy counci r M evi ||e They were only talking about future recruitment, 

arc ministerial councillors. . . M . __ n , her notion i wan t to dispel is that changes not 



Privy Couiral has taken on tnis Qbsland were dealing with lots of apphcatfens^H.s view is that it is 

and reserved busims^ r hi c^, students s|»uld almost invariably possible to settle any differences oyer draft 
ckfined pre J sures charter and statutes by agreement, and the council is always 

be excluded. He was responomg iu qu p necessarily looking for alternr s ve solutions. 

which existed at that lime, ft: was miustenijlj ot £ Marshall, * ice chancellor of Hull University, is one 

political. So, the rmt dents w rta^S^MeUrd of those who Questions the more active rale of the Privy 
unprecedented. 1 sec my ro e as an oft ctat w g a »j lh j n k they have been too responsive to the wishes 

President and other ministers. It is I . ^ of ||lB Sccrelary 0 f-State. The tenure thing ... it is oul of 

department of state in the senw that m - a c SSectio n of keeping with what, they have done traditionally 

is involved in making decisions. I He says the reserved business question was different. The 

ministers." . , rmindl does not act in a Privy Council devised a model clause but they did not insist 

Yet Sir Neville insists the ^Xm?rn?minSmSl policy, on it. He also remembers that at one time the Privy Council 

formulated » model ‘good caoae" c a ti*tvh.ch they 
which he sees as something different Huiwna or recommended l0 universities. Their attitude has changed 

privy councillor objected to parliament to with the thinking about universities and how they shoulJbe 

her name? “It is dearly open to any nteraoer o haye reflectet j changes which have been rehearsed 
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Leigh (top) and Mr Geof- President and other ministers 



Visitor came a second time, they still 
refused lu see him, so the bishop 
deprived the rector of his job, found a 
successor, Philips, and leased him 
Bury’s house. 

Bury turned Philips out, and Phi¬ 
lips brought a damages case against 
him. The central point of the case was 
who was rector at this lime, that is, 
lind the Visitor the right to deprive 
Bury. The court ruled firmly In 
favour of the Visitor. There could be 
no reference <o external courts, and if 
the Visitor had jurisdiction there 
could be no nppeal. 

The courts will refuse, then, to 
enter a case where It can be held the 
Visitor has jurisdiction, although 
they will compel a Visitor to act if 
there Is a reluctance on the part or a 
person In do so. 

Sir Robert Megarry, the vice chan¬ 
cellor (a legal office) said In a recent 
case concerning Bradford University 
that there was much in favour of Ihe 
Visitor as opposed to another form of 
legal tribunal. Instead of formality, 
publicity, expensive court proceed¬ 
ings and the apparatus of litigation, 
with possible appeals right up to the 
House of Lords “there is an appropri¬ 
ate domestic tribunal which can 
determine the matter Informally, 
privately, cheaply, and speedily, and 
give a decision which, apart from any 
Impropriety or excess of jurisdiction, 
is finHi and will not be disturbed by 
the courts.” 

This does not of course please all 
appellants, who would prefer justice 
to be dispensed less privately. But ns 
most appellants nowadays are PhD 
students, and they are appealing 
against academic decisions, judg¬ 
ments or procedures, the universities 
would oppose any change that would 
liken tlte process to whal happens In a 
court of law. 

The Privy Cnuudl deals with cnscs 
according to Iheir complexity. In 
some cases the clerk will deal with the 
mntter, aided by senior officers. 
Most fall into this category. If there Is 
a particular legni point that must be 
considered, the clerk may refer It to 
someone else, usually a Lord of 
Appeal Ordinary. 

fn some other cases the Privy 
Council may refer it to a committee 
chaired by a law lord who would hear 
evidence and submissions, and there 
could be legal representation. 

Initinlly Ihe clerk will discover the 
essentlnl points of lhe case. Some 
universities have taken a very super¬ 
ior attitude to the Privy Council 
when II has asked them to justify n 
particular course taken, on the 
grounds that an academic decision is 
sacrosanct. Sir Neville, the present 
clerk, Insists on the Information lie 
wants, and universities eventually 
supply It. 

Nevertheless, one understands sin- 
dents’ frustration. In the case of one 
student whose case Is now before the 
council, the university refuses to let 
her see what she regards as key 
documents. 

Sir Neville has seen them and given 
the student his personal assurance 
that they contain nothing to show 
that the supervision given to her was 
Inadequate. But (he student Is still 
denied access to them. 

She may take her case lo the 
European Court of Human Rights. 
Certainly the Privy Council will 
welcome the day when all universities 
put into writing n clear procedure for 
supervising and examining higher 
degrees. 

So far, complaints like the above 
! have been the main reason for calling 

in the Visitor. But if the universities 
had been forced Into compulsory 
red undaiteles of academic staff there 
is no doubt the Visitor would have 
i had another role, 
f' This was certainly a possibility 
explored by both the vice chancel¬ 
lors’ committee and the Association 
| of University Teachers when the 
1 redundancy Issue flrsl arose, 
j The new threat to staffis of course 
. the Government’s pledge lo legislate 
] on tenure. The Visitor cannot over¬ 
ride the law. But If It becomes a 
e . dispute between members of a found- 
r afion and someone argues that some 
x, of those members are turning aside 
o the Intention of Ihe founder .... no 
it doubt the lawyers are already on io 
It. 
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Bradford’s level best 


Nitfleh Khandagh with a friend at Pollock Halls of Residence. 

Blind injustice 
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Najleh Khandagh came to Britain . 
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a long-standing ambition to continue 
her studies in Britain. 

Fulfilling this ambition has taken 
considerable courage and tenacity in 
the face of misunderstanding and dis¬ 
crimination, and Najleh. now aged 29, 
is anxious to publicize her experience 
in the hope of changing attitudes to 
future blind applicants. 

Najleh had been in Britain foronly a 
week when she lost her sight. Two 
weeks later, she began learning En¬ 
glish through a private tutor. 

“That was the most difficult thing 
1 ve done, because you must have a 
dictionary to learn a language, which I 
couldn’t use, since at that time I didn't 
know Braille." 

Then she began applying to universi¬ 
ties to do an MA. She already had an 
honours BA with distinction from 
Tabriz University, in world history and 
sociology. It was no small achievement 
to gain a university place in Iran; 
Najleh was one of 290.000 applicants, 
of whom fewer than 10,000 were 
accepted. 

Najleh applied to more than 30 
on “ American institutions. 
They all said no, and didn’t even 
giyerne an interview. I wouldn't have 
minded if they said my English wasn’t 
good enough, but they didn't really 
care about that or my academic quali¬ 
fications. They were concerned about 
my blindness, which upset me. 

'‘Eventually, London accepted me, 
but only for a term to begin with. to see 
now 1 did. 

NaHeh successfully completed an 
MA in middle eastern studies, and 
to continue studying for a 
P T?'/ r ° her astonishment, she was 
tdtd that while her intellectual capabi¬ 
lities were not in doubt, a blind person 
would find it impossible to do post¬ 
graduate research. 

She applied to almost 20 universities 
before being accepted by Edinburgh, 
principally, she believes, because of 
the intervention of an Iranian member 
of staff. 

“I was so frustrated that so many 
people had told me r couldn’t do a 
PhD. I thought I would do as well as i 
couid, says Najleh. Given nine 


ficulties which Iranian 
Najleh Khandagh had 
to overcome while pur¬ 
suing her studies in this 
country 

Her PhD, on Iran and the Great 
Powers during the Second World War, 
was a subject which had not been 
tackled before, and she was dependent 
on primary sources such as newspnpers 
and telegrams of the periocf She 
worked principally on material in Tur¬ 
kish. Farsi and English, in which she is 
fluent, but also had lo deal with French 
and Russian documents. 

“I looked at the political parties in 
Iran between 1941 and 1947. particu¬ 
larly the Firqeh democratic move¬ 
ment, which has been misrepresented 
in Iranian and world history as a 
separatist movement. I proved it was a 
genuinely democratic movement 
which wanted autonomy for Iran, but 
America. Britain and other western 
countries tried to suppress it." 

She returned to Iran for several 
months' Held work two years ago, her 
first visit to her homeland under the 
new regime, hut says she was not there 
long enough to comment on it. 

But she adds: "When I came here six 
years ago, I found women more res¬ 
tricted than jn Iran. Men and women 
set the same salary for the same job in 
Iran, and I have been very surprised to 
* few women in universities here. 
And m Iran, women do not change 
their name when they marry.” 

But what hassuroriscdandiipsethcr 
most is what she feels has been addi¬ 
tional unnecessary pressure on her 
academic work. 

London University refused her re¬ 
quest for an additional half hour in 
exams, when she had to dictate her 
answers. At Edinburgh, a departmen- 
i roo JP in which she had hoped to use 
microfilm equipment was allocated to 
a sighted student. Despite Najleh 
having gained two degrees while bund, 
Moray House insisted she sign a state¬ 
ment that they were not responsible 
for problems she might encounter. 

one has also had financial difficul¬ 
ties, and was puzzled not to be 
^ded a foreign student scholarship 
for which she applied and understood 
she was qualified. Because of currency 
restrictions, a theoretical sum of£200a 
month has not arrived regularly, while 
her blindness means additional ex¬ 


it’s a far cry from Bradford to the sea. 
Largely famed for its woollen mills, its 
outspoken Yorkshire inhabitants and, 
more recently, its controversial 
schools educational policies for ethnic 
minorities, the city lias few claims to 
nautical links. 

Yet not far from the city’s heart, on a 
dingy pusl-war council' cstnte, the 
latter-day Noahs of Bradford nre 
| building n boat - or to he more precise, 
a fourth-berth, 19-fcct long cabin 
cruiser. 

Like their Old Testament counter¬ 
part, they arc hoping their efforts will 
enable them to weather the slonn, 
though the elements they battle 
against arc fiscal rather than meteoro¬ 
logical. 

In another suburb, with garden 
made neat by early retirement or 
enforced middle-aged idleness, ex¬ 
uberant shouts ring over the terraces of 
a nearby sports centre. The diligent 
gardeners may sniff disdainfully, but 
the centre has abandoned turf for 
technology and the new all-weather 
lush green football pitch is presently 
taking a pounding from an assorted 
band of soccer enthusiasts, mostly 
black and all unemployed. 

Both projects are examples of an 
attempt by the city to help the dis- 
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attempt by the city to help the dis- 
.advantaged, particularly the unem¬ 
ployed, recover their self-esteem and 
reestablish self-confidence. The con¬ 
cept of employing education by 
stealth, which tne two programme's 
also represent, is nothing new. What 
make Bradford’s efforts exceptional 
are the philosophy behind the scheme, 
the funding technique, and the nature 
of the organizations underpinning the 
whole operation. 

Apart from the boatbuilding and 
soccer projects, Bradford has another 
15 ventures for the underprivileged 
under way. Each is organized, not by 
statutory authorities or orthodox 
financing, but by voluntary groups 
which have succeeded in bids for n slice 
of a mammoth £345,000 one-year 
allocation Bradford has obtained from 
the European Social Fund. 

Appropriately perhaps for a scheme 
funder from Europe, the operation has 
a French title; Mis A Niveau: to bring to 
a level. More importantly, its guiding 
principle, borrowed like its name from 
a similar aid programme in France, is 
to reach via community-based groups, 
those who lack basic vocational or life 
skills necessary to take advantage or 
wider employment and training oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Under the conditions laid down by 
Brussels, the city authorities have hnd 
to match pound for pound the amount 
hey revived from the European fund. 
In total £960,000 has been invested in 
the project, but this includes elements 
or urban aid grant and the inclusion in 
the budget of cost of some statutory 
provision by Bradford’s three local 
colleges. 

Funding has been channelled 
through the city's uninsplringly titled 
but crucially important Unemploy¬ 
ment Unit, which is responsible for 
many of the economic initiatives 
undertaken by the city council. Mis A 
Niveau is directed from the unit’s 

Slvff* a S c f onlin ator, who investi¬ 
gates each bid for cash, offers advice to 
voluntary organizations on their ap¬ 
plications, and presents his findings to 
a management committee. 

’nie committee, which decides on 
which pro ects deserve funding, brines 
together the spheres of education and 
employment through representatives 

?! C1,y . s u Ql, ?§ es and education 
department,'the Manpower Services 
commission, voluntary organizations 
andthe community relations rector. 

When Mis A Niveau began In Brad¬ 
ford last year, voluntary . groups 
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The boatbuilding project at Buttershaw 


Maggie Richards 
reports on a new 
concept in 
community 
education 


mties to acquire “hard” skills with 
possible job links, while others arc 
geared to “soft” tuition in literacy 
numeracy and social training intended 
to bring students to a level at which 
they enhance their chances of work, 
education or social status. 

As Mis A Niveau progresses, groups 
nre being monitored in terms of client 
numbers, and encouraged to under¬ 
take oualitative self-assessment with 
the advice and support of an aide 
seconded from further education. 

Keeping an overall watching brief 
on progress is the coordinator, 34- 
year-old Michael Rollins, who prefers 
the title development officer - iden¬ 
tifying his role with that envisaged by 
the now defunct Advisory Council for 
Adult and Continuing Education. 

A mature student, Michael Rollins 
became involved in outreach work in 
Leeds and Bradford following his 
studies at Leeds University. From his 
experiences in both ureas he became 
convinced that conventional conimun- 
iiy education had failed to mekle 
head-on dual problems of disadvan¬ 
tage nnd unemployment. 

He decries the use of the terms 
community hs u misnomer - a historic¬ 
al description applied to a neighbour¬ 
hood which encompassed n strong 
economic nexus, which no longer ex¬ 
ists. e 


prominence some smaller m- 
winch might not ordinarily hj 
obtained substantial fund™ ft 
argest grant so far, of nearly 
has gone to the Alternatives in Ted 
noiogy Enterprises Centre, an wj 
mzation which began life as a rads 
group dedicated to persuading *od 
ers in the 1970s of the value , 
alternative technology. 

With the onslaught of thereof 
the group switched its attention loi 
formation of industrial cooperaiiit 
and began to realize there was ah 
divide between the redundant m 
agement executive who possessed! 
the skills necessary to launch ice 
inercial enterprise, and the foe 
employee who might have sufte 
vocational knowledge but lacked or 
agement expertise. 

Aided by Mis A Niveau fiainck, 
the ATEC is now advising the m 
ployed on basic business funrtfc 
organizing accounts, main lane 
siocks. marketing and banking p 
cesses. 

One of the initial successes w 
assisting a group of youths from Bn 
ford’s West Indian community, «t 
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j?, r J2? len,s of, cultural differ¬ 
ences, a different university system 
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Ungtiage 
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diversities should make more 
Her achievement, is all the more P r SH cmSl . \ ! 

remarkable given that she has had to ■ i ,r someone wants to do'sortiethinB 
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approach to higher education.' * obstacles shouldn’t be'put in their 
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liven by fellow students; who read to 11 Mice xhnU TF*"' ■ - • •• 

er and took dictation, backed by a 1 io-\wrk'fn 8 L^° u - d very much ll/ie 
□flection of four-track tape* which or Nor,h 

ow numbers 2,500. NajleFhas S ^ , 

earned to type in both English and hep wSftlng to contort fi nyom 

itive Fanil, and is quailed in adv-. 
iced Braille and the ODficon readino aII+a 1 j 


throuehout thecity were briefedmi ih 
intentions and invited to draw uo 
projects suitable for financing. Of the 

«L 0 n W a, J !i aims ’ i 7 we re finally 
accepted,, with awards ranging from 

£3,00 °. t0 one ?f 8 alS 

The schemes accepted were as di¬ 
verse. as the qwards made: intensive 
social skills training foT drug addicts' 
with a view to thiireventual rdiabilita- 
hvofficeskills, industrial 
machining, and television and radio 
repairs (all identified as areas of skill 
shortages in Bradford) for members of 
an Aiian community centre: a work- 

&i? rthediBSbl '’ ,ied ‘ 0 i specific 
trainmg programme at a local coi lege 

mo l aji n 2 I ^! , l Dn in Woodwork- 

,n 8 measurement, 

Ap- rpJ ! c - chosen also reflects the 
that education' 
and trainirigiiannot be .seen as separate 
entitifes r some, schemes offer opportu- 

.1 » i’- J rjl, « jll,.! 


During his days of outreach work he 
came to the conclusion that inhabitants 
of deprived areas, dogged by vandal- 
,SI i 1 ju Vl0le nce, would not be in- 
spjred by attempts to create or recstab- 
!“ a [ alse sense or community. In¬ 
stead, he argues, they seek escape in 
physical or intellectual terms. * 

The most obvious form of escape, he 
concludes, is through gaining work, or 
enhancing one’s chances ofobtalning 

k deve . l °Pment officer 

iihhf"*™ 1 bel i evcr »n toe scheme’s 
positive approach embodfed in "bring¬ 
ing to a level". More traditional com- 

toltiaily, but they only serve to 
reinforce a sense of failure and rcsigna- 
J’°" unemployment in the long 
term, he says, & 

nn?l! dmi!5 .?L 8dford ' s scheme does 
W- 3,1 ‘he answers and cannot 

Sd«n?. n H 0 erwbelm n S PraWem of 
!h^n P i d ■ employment. But 
through a mort posftive approach he 

achrtvemew' ng r^f C ■ cllon ^ a “ nse of 


were keen to establish a rea 
studio and were able to assemb! 
operate the equipment but I 
industrial expertise. The ATEC 
ped in with u training programm 
the group Inis now cstablishe 
studio which is being put to ext 
com inercial use. 

While the ATEC represents 
Mima's “hard” skills training 
houlhiiilding project on the B 
shnw housing estate is on exam] 
"soft” tuition in social and basici 

At present 30 youngsters fro/ 
estate are engaged on the progfi 
based m the premises of a local ] 
club. The original boatbuilding 
cisc is nearing completion, wa 
-venture has spawned a host of 
tionnl activities. Literacy tuitior 
been introduced by compUano 
regular reports on tne progress o 
boatbuilding operation. 

Both the Buttershaw boalbml 
project and the football develop! 
course are “soft” programmes 
signed lo build confidence and 
esteem with a view to mcr« 
opportunities for employment. 

The 25-wcck long soccercoortf 
proved supremely successful In n 
vating and sustaining players, 
attend for four hours on three i 
each week. Of 32 players who Mj 
10 have obtained permanent F* 
has been expelled, and thr« 
found the pace too arduous t 
retired voluntarily. , 

Those who remain mB n*e" 
Football Association certiflca« 
completion, enabling them w 
local amateur teams. The 
been particularly significantt in 
ing several Asians, who wJI o 
able to provide valuable »>c«r 
ingfor Bradford's Asian conun® 
The football projert do« . 
however, to emphasize tne 

failing of Mis a 
coaching organizer Grah ?^ C a rf {i 
desperately wants to see his . 
nurtured players organized 
effecUve coaching pmgj 3 ^ 

W< Many of the MbfA 
Bradford seem certain “ j-jft 
fhoir aim rtf “hrindinB tO 8 » . i . 


naDiiants,Duiimssuw«.~ ■■■ , 

question Of what is to foUoJ. r 
Mi! d Niveau to advance once.i 

4 attained? . ; . 


for victory" Thus "when I was running about this 
at the club. town a very poor fellow, 1 was n great 
awe the idea argucr for the advantages of poverty; 
ster of the but 1 was, at the same time, very sorry 
ilarly obiec- to be poor". Behind this delight in 
d one-si Jed- championing perverse views lay some- 

lone little to thing more substantial than a simple 
eover. Bos- pleasure in teasing and confounding 
elf into the his friends. More fundamentally John- 
and mentor son wished to expose the slippery 
I exist in the appeal of novelty itself and of the kind 
e of the great of ingenious sophistries which pre- 
separable as tended to be revelatory truths, 
o Panza, or In the Preface to Shakespeare he 
ie truth was sums up his views on this theme, 
well actually “Irregular combinations of fanciful 
ear in John- invention mny delight-a-whilc by that 
.ondon, and novelty of which the common satiety of 

ighlandsand life sends us all in quest; but the 
ly, Boswell’s pleasures of sudden wonder are soon 
rrament led exhausted, nnd the mind can only 
>lic perform- repose on the stability of truth", 
s personality Thnl typical Johnsloriinn emphasis 
-S little reRl upon the “stability of truth” may at 
tnd complex- first strike us us trite. What rescues 
life. Johnson's value judgments from the 


The Victorian 
period 

popularized the 
caricature of 
Johnson as the 
tavern sage. Fleet 
Street 

philosopher and 

perpetual 

Londoner. 



Definition 
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individual 
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pavid Nokes marks the bicentenary of Samuel Johnson and dismisses some of the popular myths 

The man 
behind 

S,,(om» numl *. r of rev F“V5 "5 d 

hStinns The first, and still the _ 

SSIduring image of Johnson was 4-A 

ScMted^by Boswell in 1791. W 

gsitaasjssj: l c . 

gSsss caricature 

the source of the popular image of 

tohnson as Ihe “Great Cham cn- ingenious things, that is to say. most 

throned in ‘he supreme felicity of a new tilings, could be said upon it." 

Zsan chair, or "talking for victory" Thus “when I was running about this 
among his literary friends at the club. town a very poor fellow. 1 whs n great 
Itisto Boswell that we owe the idea argucr for the advantages of poverty; 
d Johnson as the master of the but 1 was. at the same time, very sorry jhP Vtrtnrlun 

Aornyan one-liner. Scholarly ob ec- to be poor". Behind this delight in I?l V d ICt0r,lin 

lions to the limitations and one-sided- championing perverse views lay some- 
Sthis portrait have done little to thing more substantial than a simple poputoriatd the 

diminish its appeal. Moreover, Bos- pleasure in teasing and confounding cancaiureoi 

well so insinuated himself into the his friends. More fundamentally John- Johnson as the 

biography of his friend and mentor son wished to expose the slippery tiivem sage. Fleet 

dial Johnson and Boswell exist in the appeal of novelty itself and of the kind Street 

popular imagination as one of the great oi ingenious sophistries which pre- philosopher and 

literary double-acts, ns inse parable as tended to be revelatory truths. perpetual 

Ron Ouixote nnd Sanclio Panza, or In the Preface to Shakespeare he Londoner. 

Holmes and Watson. The truth was sums up his views on this theme. and impure terms nnti esiaonsi 

rather different, and Boswell actually “Irregular combinations of fanciful Johnson stood at a window "shaking essays at a single sitting and never beyond question the iontis or cor 

spent little more than a year in John- invention mny delight-a-whilc by that his head and rolling himself about in a reading through or revising them. English. Bui Johnson himself bui 

Km's company, first in London, and novelty of which the common satiety of strange, ridiculous manner”. Hogarth Work punctuated and filled up the such exalted or utopian conccptio 

later on their tour of the High lands and life sends us all in quest; but the assumed that he must be “an idiot, ominous vacancy of life. In the same his role. Presenting hlmseu a 

Islands. More significantly, Boswell’s pleasures of sudden wonder are soon whom his relations had put under the way he had a number of compulsive “harmless drudge” rather tha 

own exhibitionist temperament led exhnusted, nnd the mind can only care of Mr Richardson". For most ot habits which helped him to divide up dictator, he followed Locke 

him to exaggerate the public perform- repose on the stability of truth”. his life too, Johnson suffered real the emptiness of time and fill it out confessed he was "not so vain to U 

ante aspects of Johnson's personality Thnl typical Johnsloriinn emphasis poverty and was forced to leave Ox- with patterns and rhythms. Arithmetic that anyone can pretend lo pel 

and his biography offers little retd upon the “stability of truth” may at Ford prematurely, without a degree, was a constant solace to him in limes of reforming the languages of 

insight into the struggles and complex- first strike us us trite. What rescues Tor financial reasons. After abandon- mental crisis, and once Mrs Thralc wor |d, no , not so much as his 

itles of Johnson's private life. Johnson's value judgments from the ing an unsuccessfulattempt at school- discovered him engaged in compli- coun try, without rendering bin 

The Romantic poets had little sym- complacency of neo-classical common- teaching he came lo London in 1737 catcd calculations to determine r |Htciilous.‘' Language, Johl 

palby for Johnson's literary tastes and places is the living force of experience with his one celebrated pupil, David whether the national debt, which lie arouet i was a living thing, nol I 

values. In particular, his contcmp- which sustains them, ihrougnoiu his Garrick, and with only twopence half- estimated iu 180 millions sterling, , a ' lhe |i hv rules how 

tuous dismissal of pastoral poetry hs a writings the tensions between the rest- penny in his pocket. For the next 20 wou ld “if converted into silver, serve “ } (l . , ' lt . nBra 

genre suitable only for children or lessness of the human imnginution years he eked out a precarious Grub io make a meridian of that metal for * . . * . 

barbarians was hardly likely to rccom- and the immutable conditions of hu- Street existence, frequently in debt, the globe of the whole earth". It was J*, 1 ," tl Jo!* n f lift 

mend him to a literary movement man life arc constantly examined. often homeless and a prey to depress- both n habit and an axiom with him to auicaie lor ine purposes ui 

which drew a powerful inspiration Restlessness and insatiability provide ion. The experience of poverty liad a scale down all mopian or extravagant The English language had 

from shepherds' lives and lyrics. both the stimulus for and the frustra- lusting effect on him. giving him an notions by applying such simple arith- velopcri through an organic pr 

Wordsworth took exception to John- tion of every human endeavour: "We understanding of the real sufferings of metical tests. "Great works are per- Q f assimilation and adaptation, 

son’s facetious parodies of ballad poet- desire, we pursue, wc obtnin. we are the poor which he never forgot. formed, not by strength but by language did not descend to Ul 

ry without acknowledging that it was satiated; wc desire something else and When on one occasion Mrs Thralc perseverance," he remarked in Kasse- . . * uniformity and perfei 

actually Johnson who wrote the Dc- begin n new pursuit.” Insatiability is complained of the smell from “For- las. “He (hat shall walk with vigour . uroduced by neccsslt] 

dicaliwi [or Bishop Percy’s Reluiuvs of the bane of the young prince Rasschis, ridge Island”, an alley full of cheap three hours a day will puss, in seven p . *u v Occident.” In the < 

Ancient English Poeirv (I765J. the afflicted with "the wants of him who cook-shops, Johnson reminded her years, a space equal to the circumfcr- ™ 1 [» rn i|,cr than rules, i 

principal source for the Romantic reviv- wants nothing". Travelling with his that "hundreds of your fellow-crca- cnee of the globe. was u m » nif , nn | nB s of i 

al of mierest in ballads. mentor Iniliicfrom Abyssinia to Egypt lures, dear Lady, turn another way, intim „nv 

The Victorian period popularized he arrives at (he Great Pyramid, which that they may not be templed by the 

the caricature of Johnson as the tavern iniclit V structure Imlac describes ns n luxuries of Porridge Island to wish for , , ,, .. ,,„ vin 

sage, Fleet Street philosopher uiul monument iu “that hunger of the gratifications they are not able to . capriciously “ 3 " 

perpetual Londoner; (“When a mini is imuBinulion which preys Incessantly obtain". Part of Johnson’s criticism of But, more than anything else work tisoned the attempt til contre 
fired of London, he is tired of life.") U mjn life” The formal balance of Swift derived from his belief that was the snlvn tion which he sought from language, he set himself Ihe ta 

Macaulay asserted that Johnson re- Johnson’s prose is the result of n Swift’s pcnul and punctilious schemes his frequent bouts of depression. His describing Its abundance 

B ed travel "with the fierce and continual process of confronting the for assisting the poor were formulated work on Shakespeare coincided witn variety. 

iterous contempt of ignorance", vanities o\ human wishes with the with a legalistic rigour which failed one of hisi worst and T | ie most significant featii 

wriioui recognizing that for most of his common truths of liumnn suffering. absolutely to comprehend the humi- F e ^ ods ®[ d ^P^' 0 ^ Yctih^ St Johnson’s Dictionary Is that 

Ufe Johnson was simply too poor lo His observations oil human nature ore hating and demoralizing effects or bordered upon despair. Yet Ihe result „ nb | v t u„ W o rh 0 f an 
travel. When in his sixties lie was presented in antithetical formulas poverty on the human spirit. Mmeofihc most impressively humane *. »f, nn (h e comnll 

finally freed of financial constraints, which embody the eonstnnt psycliolo- In 1762 Johnson s own financial literary criticism In the language. » marsliaiHn 

Johnson became an extensive g j cn | struggles between hope and fear, situation was finally secured by a stale in recent years an Increasing alien- H f ?.?otkikmTw h lch he 

traveller, visiting Scotland, the Hcb- vnniLv and vacuity. pension. He was, and still is, accused t j on has been paid lo these bouts of selection or quotations wmeh n 

rides, Wales and France "He loved ^ of hypocrisy in accepting this honour depression, to Johnson s fears of in- lo define each word, he deslrei 

the very act of travelling.” said Mrs ’ ^ - —— — u: --- - -- " h «« M he ““ 

titrale. More colourfufly, Johnson 

oedared that “if I had no duties and no stood to mean pay given to a sinie tins Been oeteciea running inrougiium ori worn, 

reference to futurity, I wouldspend my Central to all Johnson's arguments is hireling for treason to his country.’ in his life and writings which accounts fm- “The resull, as Professor W! 

hfe In dnvmg briskly in a post-chaisc „ conviction that intellectual activities fact Johnson used a considerable por- the apparent P“ S T U ™ S [|‘ remarks, is that Johnson's ( 

8 PTO woman", in our own ca nnot be divorced from morality. Yet tion of this money to turn his own "o^nccments i m Lifei is. Hons are “embellished by nun 

^lyJoJmson has been ptaced this emphasis upon moral values does home mw an mfoma! reftige for ™ h^cnirived” Ycfweshoufd aphorisms, anecdotes, Ihuii 

5™«the Freudian spotlight. The not result in any censoriousness or several of in?,. ^ P h t criJoh nson^ ciftrtT dramas, mlntalure expresslc 

of a padlock in Mrs Thrale's narrow rectitude. On the contrary, his desenbes how he nursed whole nests "°* a sl l£* e ?i-I f ° r literary theory and of critical 

pS3Ss sssss assasssa asras!% 

k «™ of theories and spSlions w / 1 " C"and he man whence his little income could secure misleading, but a concern with the well of Enelhdi undeffied', tl 

about the dark masochistic 2L' JSJSS' of intellectual them". Even when the quarrels among multifarious vanities of human wishes from a select group of api 

■his man of rearo n fant “ ,eS ° f JL^musi^IM mSS ‘bese bickering lod.era proved more can be detected in most of Johmon’s authors. He was particularly c 
Yet Johnson's reputation has wealh- «ensm can afford" His than he could bear, Johnson refused to writings. In particular he sought to to quote “no aulhor whose wi 

tftstsSssS sSSSSa ssSKMtflsisa auys^ss“Jf 

ftasjSr 1 ?* Sisi'-S.sss •aisssseSEi#. aitrsscsss — 

have tom one may j n which a man may be more innocent- As an exangte t wc ^ | QS _ ia , remed|eSi loca i elutions are knowledge of fh eDictionary ar 

“lebStSfeoS mote wrencfpdnn^nF ! V Bmp W th8n 2 K d!SnT rome” 5S P s Life, wVmght consider John- the most that can be hoped for. likely to have a recollection of a 

Eoaten h, 9 ut why, a fellow must be doing same ™® rl . H i R diaries and Thus in the Preface to his Dictionary its more idiosyncratic defln 


complacency of neo-classical common¬ 
places is the living force of experience 
which sustains them, ihroughoui his 
writings the tensions between the rest¬ 
lessness of the human imagination 
and the immutable conditions of hu¬ 
man life are constantly examined. 
Restlessness and insatiability provide 
both Ihe stimulus for and the frustra¬ 
tion of every human endeavour: "We 
desire, wc pursue, wc obtnin, we nre 
satiated; we desire something else nnd 
begin n new pursuit." Insatiability is 
the bane of the young prince Rasschis, 
afflicted with "the wants of him who 
wants nothing". Travelling with his 
mentor Iniliicfrom Abyssinia to Egypt 
he arrives nt the Great Pyramid, which 
mighty structure imlac describes ns n 
monument to “that hunger of the 
iinugimiiion which preys inccssnntly 
upon life”. The formal balance of 
Johnson's prose is the result of a 
continual process of confronting the 
vanities of human wishes with the 
common truths or human suffering. 
His observations on human nature are 
presented in antithetical formulas 
which embody the eonstnnt psycholo¬ 
gical struggles between hope and fenr, 
vanity and vacuity. 


Central to all Johnson's arguments is 
a conviction that intellectual activities 
cannot be divorced from morality. Yet 
this emphasis upon moral values does 
not result in any censoriousness or 
narrow rectitude. On the contrary, his 


thu twirt’ ^ masocmstic fantasies ot w ho is not capable ot mieueciuui 
re f son ' pleasures must content himself with 

S ™P ataI *°ri has wealh- s UC h as his senses can afford". His 

hr hew Ja ‘“l? of crilic ?l fashion defences of both card-playing and 

AiimSJ. ba S those of such other capitalism were based upon such 

evwmSf m Pop , e and Swift - What- pragmatic views. “There are few ways 

have nSp? CeS r abou L l tom one may !n which a man may be more innocent- 

celebniS t. up from hear mg his more i y employed than in getting money - 

context in bon mots wrenc ned out of why, a follow must be doing some- 

SS3rf2-. pep U P th e platitudes of thing, and what so easy to a narrow 

begins to S3?t™' as 5000 as one mind as hoarding halfoence till they 

h Johnson one encounters turn into sixpences. A A resolute 

latlito D§J? ot .. Profound and stimu- eraoiricist. all Johnson s judynents in 


Johnson stood at a window "shaking 
his head and rolling himself about in a 
strange, ridiculous manner". Hogarth 
assumed that he must be “an idiot, 
whom his relations had put under the 
care of Mr Richardson”. For most oi 
his life too, Johnson suffered real 
poverty and was forced to leave Ox- 
Ford prematurely, without a degree, 
for financial reasons. After abandon¬ 
ing an unsuccessful attempt at school- 
teaching he came lo London in 1737 
with his one celebrated pupil. David 
Garrick, and with only twopence half¬ 
penny in his pocket. For the next 211 
years he ekea out a precarious Grub 
Street existence, frequently in debt, 
often homeless and a prey to depress¬ 
ion. The experience of poverty liad a 
lusting effect on him, giving him an 
understanding of the real sufferings of 
the poor which he never forgot. 

When on one occasion Mrs Thralc 
complained of the smell from “Por¬ 
ridge Island”, an alley foil of cheap 
cook-shops, Johnson reminded her 
that “hundreds of your fellow-crea¬ 
tures, dear Lady, turn another way, 
that they may not be templed by the 
luxuries of Porridge Island to wish for 
gratifications they are not able to 
obtnin". Part of Johnson's criticism of 
Swift derived from his belief that 
Swift's pcnul and punctilious schemes 
far assisting the poor were formulated 
with a legalistic rigour which fulled 
absolutely to comprehend tha humi¬ 
liating nnd demoralizing effects or 
poverty on (lie human spirit. 

In 1762 Johnson’s own financial 
situation was finally secured by a stale 
pension. He was, and still is, accused 
of hypocrisy in accepting this honour 
since he had already defined a pension 
in the Dictionary as “generally under¬ 
stood to mean pay given to a slate 
hireling for treason to his country.” In 
foci Johnson used a considerable por¬ 
tion of this money to turn his own 
home into an informal refuge for 
several of the needy. Mrs Thrale 
describes how he “nursed whole nests 
of people In his house, where the lame, 
the blind, the sick and the sorrowful 
found a sure retreat from all the evils 
whence his little income could secure 
them”. Even when the quarrels among 
these bickering lodgers proved more 
than he could bear, Johnson refused to 
throw them out, but preferred to find 
an alternative refogc for himself with 
the Thrale family at Streatham. 


essays at a single sitting and never 
reading through or revising them. 
Work punctuated and filled up the 
ominous vacancy of life. In the same 
way he had a number of compulsive 
habits which helped him to divide up 
the emptiness of lime nnd fill it out 
with patterns and rhythms. Arithmetic 
was a constant solace to him in limes of 
mental crisis, and once Mrs Thrale 
discovered him engaged in compli¬ 
cated calculations lo determine 
whether the national debt, which lie 
estimated m 180 millions sterling, 
would “if converted into silver, serve 
io make a meridian of that metal for 
the globe of the whole earth". It was 
both n habit and an axiom with him to 
scale down all mopian or extravagant 
notions by applying such simple arith¬ 
metical tests. “Great works are per¬ 
formed, not by strength but by 

S icrseverunce," he remarked in Rasse- 
ns. “He (hut shall walk with vigour 
three hours a day will puss, in seven 
years, a space equal to the circumfer¬ 
ence of the elubc." 


wSethbo ns ^ on J eencoun ‘ crs -, . j , ■„ 

hnj”k°to Profound and stimu- empiricist, all Johnson s judgments in 

mind ' “hS 8 ? 7 ^ . ,s a 9 ua,i ‘y of morality, philosophy and literature are 
learn s superiority over other tes ied against the touchstone of his 
1 chierivi^u (wrote Boswell) consisted own experience of life- And one soon 
'hinkfnl? ma ? be caiied the art of comes to appreciate that the real 
certain Br ^ us ' n g his mind; a significance ot Johnson s work derives 
miSST* P? wer seizing the not simply from his “art of tojnkjng 

exhibit i n nJ, 81 ] 06 °f a H he knew and but from the quality of humanity which 

mfcS*."!. 1 clear and forcible his writings express. 
oficni«h° knowledge, which we So what kind of a life was Johnsons? 

°ieii ^^in k no ^ et!er than lumber in He was born at Lichfield to 1709 

blm imp rL^Hdersiandins, was, in “almost dead ... a poor diseased in- 

’ Tk art ^ e ( ^ a I ndactl < a l wistjom.’’ farit, almost bUnd". proughout his 

de vertiess of ‘ was 110 :mere ,ife he suffcred a «ri es . of 

‘tofillh JnWn^toteljectuai virtuosity, mental as well as physical, and knew 
ct” ^ | 0 fe c ? uld todeed be “dev- not what it was to be totaUyTree from 
in anrtjmpnt « t .?»S ow off his ingenuity pain”. He was frequently subject to fits 

Ltfas a bpy” he ■ of nervous twitch!^ and concisions. 

«ronT.Li 3* 1 .always to chooSe the The artist Hogarth first met him at the 


son’s attitude io work. His diaries and 
notebooks are full of criticisms; oF 
himself for indolence and neglect of his 
work: September 1738 “O Lord, en¬ 
able me ... in redeeming the tune 
which I have spent in sloth ... ; 
Easter 1757 “Almighty God . . . en¬ 
able me to shake off sloth ... ; 
September 1760 “resolved . . .to raw 

early to oppose laziness .. . vet this 
was the man who composed almost 
single-handed, the most influential 
dictionary of the English language in 
only nine years. As a comparison it is 
worth noting that the 40 members of 
the French Academy took 55 years to 
complete the dictionary of the French 
language which appeared in loW. 

Johnson’s neurotic fearf 6f IdlenMS 

stemmed from a morbid dread of the 
vacuity iwhich bred depression and 
despair, He worked in compulsive 


But, more than anything else, work 
was the snlvn tion which he sought from 
his frequent bouts of depression. His 
work on Shakespeare coincided with 
one of his worst and most orolonged 
periods of depression which at limes 
bordered upon despair. Yet Ihe result 
some of the most impressively humane 
literary criticism in the language. 

In recent years an increasing atten¬ 
tion has been paid to these bouts of 
depression, to Johnson's fears of in¬ 
sanity, his sexual repressions nnd reli¬ 
gious doubts. A strain of masochism 
has been detected running throughout 
his life and writings which accounts for 
the apparent pessimism of such pro¬ 
nouncements as "Life is everywhere a 
state in which much is to be endured, 
little to be enjoyed”. Yet we should 
not lose sight of Johnson’s gift for 
laughter-ana his love of games. 

To isolate a single theme or preoc¬ 
cupation in a life so varied would be 
misleading, but a concern with the 
multifarious vanities of human wishes 
can be detected in most of Johnson’s 
writings. In particular he sought to 
scotch the vain delusion that anv 
individual might transform the condi¬ 
tions of life or reverse the common 
doom of man. Small improvements, 
partial remedies, local solutions are 
the most that can be hoped for. 

Thus in the Preface to nis Dictionary 
he repudiated any utopian notion that 
he might hope to "fix" the English 
language for ever. “To enchain syll¬ 
ables and to lash the wind are equally 
the undertakings of pride, unwilling to 
measure its desires by its strength.” 
Yet tb? fact that such grand designs are 
illusory does not mean that nothing 
can be done. 

Above all, whatever the apparent 
pessimism of some of Johnson's state¬ 
ments, the quality which permeates his 
work is hope, a hope bom of struggle 
which triumphs through, rather than 
over; experience.. “It is necessary to 
hope, though hope should be always 
deluded; for hope itsplf is happiness, 
and its frustrations, however frequent, 
are less dreadful (nan its extinction," 


Every so often the correspondence 
columns of national newspapers are 
filled wllh anguished letters on the 
decline of the English language, the 
misuse of words, the Importation of 
Americanisms and. In Professor 
Henry Higgins' terms, “the cold¬ 
blooded murder of the English ton¬ 
gue.” These fears go hack a long way 
and, in the early eighteenth century, 
were expressed with considerable 
frequency and force. When Johnson 
first published his proposals for a 
dictionary in 1747 they were seen by 
many as a long overdue attempt lo 
arrest this process of linguistic de¬ 
cline. Johnson’s superfluous patron, 
the Earl of Chesterfield, declared 
that Johnson must be an absolute 
dictator of standards, banishing low 
and impure terms nnd establishing 
beyond question the forms of correct 
English. But Johnson himself had no 
such exalted or utopian conception of 
his role. Presenting himself as a 
“harmless drudge” rather than a 
dictator, he followed Locke who 
confessed he was “not so vain to think 
that anyone con pretend to perfect 
reforming the languages of the 
w'orld, no, not so much as his own 
country, without rendering himself 
ridiculous.” Language, Johnson 
argued, was a living thing, not to be 
circumscribed by rules, however 
well-intentioned. “In lexicography, 
as In other arts, naked science Is ton 
delicate for the purposes of life." 

The English language had de¬ 
veloped through an organic process 
of assimilation and adaptation. “Our 
language did not descend to us in a 
state of uniformity and perfection, 
but was produced by necessity and 
enlarged by accident." In the end it 
was usage, rather than rules, which 
prescribed the meanings of words 
and “what is so much in the power of 
men as Inngunge will very often be 
capriciously conducted." Having Jet¬ 
tisoned the attempt tii control the 
language, he set himself Ihe task of 
describing Its abundance and 
variety. 

The most significant feature of 
Johnson’s Dictionary Is that it is 
recognizably the work of an indi¬ 
vidual, rather than the compilation 
of a team. And, in marshalling the 
selection of quotations which he used 
to define each word, he desired that 
every quotation should be useful to 
some other end than the Illustration 
of a word. 

“The result, as Professor Wimsatt 
remarks, Is that Johnson's defini¬ 
tions are “embellished by numerous 
aphorisms, anecdotes, thumbnail 
dramas, miniature expressions of 
literary theory and of critical judg¬ 
ment.” Moreover, Johnson was care- 
ful to draw his quotations from “the 
well of English undented", that Is, 
from a select group of approved 
authors. He was particularly carefol 
to quote “no author whose writings 
had □ tendency to hurt religion or 
morality.” 

Those with only a second-hand 
knowledge of the Dfrf/onory are most 
likely to nave a recollection of some of 
its more Idiosyncratic definitions, 
such as oats: “A grain which In 
England is generally given to horses, 
but in Scotland supports Ibe people”: 
or patron: "Commonly a wretch who 
■ supports with Insolence and Is paid 
with flattery.” The errors loo, such 
as the definition of pastern and Iho 
derivation of spider, are well known. 
But the personality of Johnson which 
animates this work cannot be con¬ 
fined lo such Isolated quips. The 
whole Dictionary is an expression of a 
unique attempt to convoy the living 
, force of the language, rather than the 

■ t museum-piece of formality that 
Chesterfield and envisaged- The Die- 
, . tionary reflects and embodies the 
struggles and contradictions of life, 
arid 1 L Is In' this emphatic assertion of 
r the oroanlc links between lanauase 
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Sauce for the goose must 
be sauce for both genders 


Yesterday evening I was idly flicking 
through a book on women in the early 
modern period. It is (he middle of 
exams, a time for savouring the pros* 
pect of the end of marking, the 
possibility of reading a few books and 
articles again when the term's adminis¬ 
trative chores are ended. It was 
appetite-whetting, not devouring, 
sampling the menu of chapters, nib¬ 
bling at the bibliography, taseing the 
preface. And it was there that the 
obligatory sentence came: "And my 
grateful thanks to my wife for her 
patience, forebearance and help with 
the typing". 

Those preface-ends always produce 
a prickling in the feminist short hairs. 
‘‘Thanks to my wife who complied the 
index . . “for her support and 
encouragment . . “for reading the 
book in MS and correcting the proofs 
...” The note of true partnership in 
production is rare. 1 was driven back to' 
my bookshelves to find examples of 
“Thanks to my wife ..." for constant 
critical discussion or the stimulation of 
her ideas. 

It was not a statistical survey, but the 
cursory impression was that such ack¬ 
nowledgements were more regularly 
recorded by women authors to their 
husbands than vice versa. The import 
of most was “Thanks to my wife for 
washing the pots, making my meals 
and keeping the kids quiet and out of 
the way*. How ungracious it would be 
not to acknowledge all that necessary 
help; how sad that it is mostly in the 
form of menial tasks, essential, as all 
academics would rush to confirm, 
while carefully keeping to themselves 
the study rather than the sink. As The 
Guardian cartoonist put it: Mrlory 
was walking on the water. Her story 
was total submersion holding him up 
from beneath. 


boundaries of philosophy, literature 
and history. Some, following Wittgen¬ 
stein and Heidegger, have stressedi 
that all mutual comprehension begins 
with the question oflnnguagc and thus 
of concepts. Most crudely it Is our use 
of a common language which enables 
communication; more important it isi 
the structures and conceptual! 
framework of that language ana the 
extent to which they arc shared which 
determines the level and nature of our 
understanding. ; 

Historians are aware of the need to 
be wary of an author's meaning, 
especially when he/she uses terms 
apparently familiar to us. Such aware¬ 
ness of the pitfalls inherent in our very 
use of a common language lie behind 
some (not all) of the pedantry over 
texts in translation and in the habit, so 
infuriating to undergraduates, of often 
leaving key words untranslated. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLER s 

When decoding is encoding 

The Cambridge structuralism debate "“***“** *'■ . —— - - ■ 

now seems part of history. The sides 
have regrouped and new icnms have 
i been admitted to the competition. 

Public alt cut inn has been attracted 
1 again by David Lodge’s new novel. .*1 
Small World (which, incidentally, 
ought to be part of the registration 
hand-out for any academic confer* 
enco). Some of his cast arc structural¬ 
ists. Some have moved on. Some hnvc 
not yet reached first base. . . . you 
have succumbed to the virus of struc¬ 
turalism," one old friend says to 
another. “I wouldn’t call myscir a 
structuralist", the other replies, "a 
post-structuralist perhaps". 

As I was urged by a correspondent 
( THES , April 6) responding to my 
piece on philosophy to go beyond 
structuralism to "deconstruction, and. 
indeed, post-deconstruction". It might 

be useful to offer my own amateur’s- ■ ? . 

thoughts on the basic concepts in the Jacques Derrida: To deconstruct the opposition is . tnr^T 
hope of making the case that the hierarchy. •«*.. to reverse fc 

importance and rcrevancc of the de¬ 
bates extend far beyond literary theory a | 1 T 7'1 

and that the ideas are more accessible AlBIl W11SOI1 Oil DOSt StrUCtUralisiTI 
than they sometimes seem to be. , t , i w uwiui auaiil 


1 am probably unduly sensitive to 
these acknowledgements; it stuck lon¬ 
ger in the gullet because It was a book 
on womens' history written by a man. 
As the.hackles subsided 1 was left with 
the feminists' suspicion that women’s 
studies are providing a new academic 
boom area for making male reputa- 
tions and left, pondering the questions 
whether men should and can write 
women's history. 

Debate and discussion surrounding 
the current International Women's 
Books Fair have raised similar ques¬ 
tions: the political issues of how far 
men are cashing in on women’s stu¬ 
dies; the henheneutic ones of how far 
men can understand women's experi¬ 
ence. The fascinating political issues 
must be postponed for another time; 
the problems of understanding arc 
central to my concerns as a historian. 
The-feminists have pinpointed ques¬ 
tions which have exercised, continental 
■. ItirtQiians.jfnot BritishIqnes. fpr, two ‘ 
ceitturips. Their statemerit ofthtprob- 
letri-is,.adversarial; arid looks .set, if 
1 allowed Its logic, to produce a segre¬ 
gated ghetto To which women speak . 
only to women on -women's' issues. 

• But shorn of its polemic the question 
w Central to the humanities. Is the 
divide between the sexes so deep and 
total that the mutual coinprehension of 
each olher’sexperience becomes diffi- • 
cult If not impossible? Is that divide the 
fundamental aqd most important bar¬ 
rier to understanding, more signifi¬ 
cant, for examples than' divisions be-. • 
tween Classes or social groups, between' 
young and did, blpck aiid white, past 
and. preseni? The recognition and 
discussion of potential difficulties for 
men writing women'shistory must not 
simply be dismissed as the wilder 
ran tings of feminist extremists. 

How we understand 'each Other and •; 
the related questions of ( how far' we'part ; 
(dr ought) to grasp an author's mean¬ 
ing in a text cut across the . subject 


. Beyond the language and especially 
in the language viewed as a conceptual 
framework. Res the experience which 
fills those concepts with meaning. It is 
not merely our possession of a diffe¬ 
rent set of concepts and linguistic 
structures which pose barriers to com¬ 
munication, but more insidiously the 
varied content of apparently common 
ideas. Here questions of class, age, 
gender, colour and historical situation 
become critical. How far is the experi¬ 
ence which gives meaning to the words 
wc use determined by our economic nr 
social position, by nur age or by our 
sex? Is the experience of young and 
old, black and white, male and female 
sufficiently common to allow com¬ 
munication or is the cleavage so deep 
that true empathy becomes impossi¬ 
ble? At issue is the extent to which 
broad and significant divisions exist 
within human experience, which, if 
any, of those divisions arc the most 
far-reaching and mutually exclusive 
and whether such divisions pose insu¬ 
perable barriers more important than a 
simple shared humanity. 

So many lines of distinction are 
significant to the ordering of experi- 
enoe that to stress one alone, viz 
malc/female, at the expense of all 
others must be mistaken, however far 
we are prepared to recognize this 
particular line as one of the most 
fundamental. Historians must be con¬ 
scious of the distance and difference of 
their subjects and of the multiplicity of 
factors which affected their histoncali 
situation. Complexity is the dame of I 
the game. At the same time they allow 
that certain major groupings - econo¬ 
mic, gender, period, colour - provide 
important organizing factors. But the 
historical experience cannot be simpli¬ 
fied into stark polarities. 


Meh Wnting;women’s history mhst 
certainly,be sensitive to these diffei 1 - 
enbes of.expenence, ps should all good 
mstonans; but their sex should* hot 
. preclude them.' To admit such an 
.Wff* be tantamount to 
impossibility Q f under¬ 
standing the past since the division 

P SL a, l£ P rescnt mu st repre- 
sent one of ihe rrtajor geological fault- 
lines. Twentieth-century women writ¬ 
ing on women Will certainly nose new 
questions drawn from theirown histor-' 
iMl sljuatjon; but since that situation Is 
not identical with .-that of the female 
gender m the sixteenth century Or the 
ninth they too ulust bd wary of the false 
assumption that-they can understand 
sunpiy because they are women. * 

By ail means fet us have men writing : 
women's , history - though let V have 
women writing as well. And please', 
to spare our feminist susceptibUities 
watch fiiose .prefaces. . . : 

...» *.« * . -.v,i ...... .I..-1 „ : il l( . 


than they sometimes seem to be, 
Even literary critics now argue the 
case for broad relevance. Jonathan 
Culler, in his latest book On Decon- 
truction, argues that " 'theory' is a 
genre . . and that we do not need 
adjectives like "literary" or "critical". 
“There are no obvious limits to the 
subjects works of theory may treat." I 
agree. Most offerings, however, are 
restricted to philosophy, literature, 
and, to a lesser extent, social science. 
At the end of this article, by examining 
the concept of a deconstructed elec¬ 
tron, I argue, at least half-scriously, 
that deconstruction might aid the sci¬ 
entific imagination tool 
The difficulties of decoding con¬ 
tributions to structuralism and beyond 
arc formidable - and as one of David 
Lodge's characters continually points 
out: “Every decoding is another en¬ 
coding!" wc have to surmount prop¬ 
ositions like: “In a traditional philo¬ 
sophical opposition we have not a 

E raceful coexistence of facing terms 
ut a violent hierarchy. One of the 
terms dominates the other . . . occu¬ 
pies the commanding position. To 
deconstruct the opposition is above all, 
at a particular moment, to reverse the 
hierarchy" - Jacques Derrida quoted 
by Culler. Or Culler himself; “A 
deconstruction would involve the de¬ 
monstration that for presence to func¬ 
tion as ft is said to, it must have 
qualities that supposedly belong to its 
opposite, absence". In my own experi- 
once, an understanding of 'structural¬ 
ism' can only be achieved if it is 
recognized that i t conics in a number of 
specific forms, linked by some general 
characteristics. I proceed, therefore, 
by outlining structuralism’s formal ori¬ 
gins; then develop the more general 
notion; and then take a number of 
examples to illustrate the variety of 
approaches. 

The originators of structuralism in 
its contemporary meaning are usually 
taken as C. S. Peirce and Ferdinand de 
Saussure. Peirce was interested in 
processes of thought, and “thought- 
signs and the way meaning is express¬ 
ed in language. A general theory of 
signs would connect the two and would 
also provide a theory of language, and, 
ultimately, of thought processes. 
Every sign in a language is to be- 
interpreted In terms of another sign. 
Meaning arises from a complex set of 
relations. Peirce called this very broad 
field of study "semiotics". 

Saussurc's focus is, at least at first' 


and the deconstructed electron 


study - as the speaking or writing of a 
sentence in a language, for example - 
then the significance or meaning of Ihe 
event can only be understood in rela¬ 
tion to the set of rules; that is, in 
relation to an underlying structure. 

At this stage of the argument, there 
is an immediate generalization, if we 
interpret "event in relation to nn 
object of study in its more colloquial 
sense, then we can think or it us one 
(probably of many) observations unit 
then repeat the structuralist notion 
that such observations can typically 
only be understood in terms of u 
knowledge of the underlying structure. 
This can now be seen as a programme 
for the social scientist or even the 
scientist and the idea becomes more 
broadly relevant. 

There arc now two senses in which 
structuralist notions can be deployed: 
the linguistic model to nny object of 
study whose elements enn be con¬ 
ceived as the elements or n lunguugc; 
and the more general model, where 
the elements are observed events. One 
of the potentiul confusions in reading 
about structuralism is that this distinc¬ 
tion is not clearly made and the 
confusions are made worse because 
when the ideas are applied to litera¬ 
ture, ns we shall sec, they uro used in 
both ways. Yet further muddle is 
«used by commonly-used but unclear 
labels. A structuralist linguist, for 
example, is working in n way which u 
structuralist social scientist would, cri¬ 
tically, call functionalist, because the 
elements remain relatively fixed. The 
best route to more light is perhaps the 
considerations of some examples. 

Marx’s analysis of capitalism is 
structuralist in the general sense since 
he argues that the events wc perceive 
in society can be understood (if we 
simplify for the illustration) in terms of 
the nature of the economic base and 
the social relations necessarily created 
by it. 

Freud's work can be interpreted as 
structuralist in bolh major senses. His 
theory of individual behaviour is based 
on a hypothesized structure for the 
unconscious mind In terms of concepts 
like sex drive, death wish, id, ego, 
superego and so on. But much of the 
evidence from this theory is from the 
interpretation of dreams and his 


interesting ideas, it cannot yet k 
considered successful. 

The writer can also function «i 
social scientist in the sense that hen 
she is attempting to record *‘tnitbs’ , cr 
“insights” about a society in a lilenn 
form. Criticism can then be structnnf 
ist in the general sense. Raymw! 
Williams, forcxample, investigates^ 
way in which literature “reflects"s» 
cty. The complication for the debaub 
that all the controversies about slrec- 
t mutism and social theory became put 
of the literature debate also. Darios 
accept a broadly Marxist underpin^ 
or not? Williams, for example, does; 
Culler doesn't. At this point ak 
literary criticism can be related to Ox 
unmasking of ideology, as in Eas¬ 
ton’s work. 

1 rend for quite a long time oa 
deconstruction before I found any¬ 
thing like a definition. Culler quota 
Barbara Johnson as saying that “dt 
construction is the teasing out d 
warring forces- of signification within 
Ihe text". We have already had Der¬ 
rida on "reversing the hierarchy". Ba 
the authors I rend were right not to 
offer simple definitions. Deconstruc¬ 
tion is related to the study of langur 
mid signification in a very broad sen*, 
and in particular, its social evolutioa. 
It builds on Snussure’s notion of the 
elements of language being defined by 
their difference from other element!, 
but proceeds more sharply in terms® 

hiurnrchinl opposites. A good mwi# 

is the way in which much writing ataj 
men imnlicity posits the existence« 
women (in their absence) as an infe** 
supporting class. Derrida’s '‘® vu ' 
sion" will pinpoint tliese, and 
surprising, power relations in an * 
(cresting way. To keep things® 

pectivc, wc should remember in* 1 
many feminists have made this aocm- 
ery by other routes, but deconstruct* 1 
may offer useful theoretical unjtetp* 
nings and be more directly helpful a 

'' s r;a'b=T^if, te ^ 

of deconstruction as the m “ in 
post-structuralism was to lead 
neglect of the structuralist prapgg 
before it has really begun. AcaH"* 
fashion is desperately unfair - , 
inefficient - when these kin® 
judgments are all-too-often n^ 

nnnm .rh«c ra «£ new £10®“ 


field of sl^v "sem otics" * ,ntcr P«tation of dreams and his judgments are all-too-often * 

SaussuraVfoc ™ s S lent ■ ®PP r ? ach here « essentially linguistic: Both approaches raise new hJ 
sight, more narrow ’ linguistics* The r Foments of ,he dreams form a set questions, both offer heunstg* 
strurturaUsttEtoaSS^tiSdJSS o£ I 5,g !} s e .’ a ta «8«age to be decoded. rical procedures which can 

ofralesthe era mm ar Leyi-Strauss, though working as a insights and can ultimately be V 

TlSJSitaSffSrSrSnfaMMwavto 5S?i S 4 n ft USfis qn, y linguistic Formed into rigorous iwgjjj 

later writers Uke ChamSw who ^ee m £ h ? mes ee the much wider variety of discipline 5 

individuals as having an Innate and thi^Ifi!?°f mythsand tnes to discover have so far been JJj 

deep-WinxMn"understSiffeofsuch ° f cqnstruclio P- ° r he inter- virus". They offer themselwsa*® 

structure. A key qucstionV- fc this of re,fll j onsb ips in for the imagination, resoure® 

kind of linguistic procedure provide a -th?nE k f ln l hl P s y s . tcm ? m tcn,ls of academic study. 

"discovery procedure"? Giveri the <*]*• toenilcsofa deeper level of structure. Of course, entbusrasilcapPi | 

ments ofVlCage, «m to Sdt '• JSLfSfi remains, at the height of fasfoonwJgJ| 

lying structure 4 r!wJ«i9 tJJ 2 ?SfS*P** lh e most interesting example to excesses. But we can 55ri 


lying structure revealed? ^ere is at 

tost one famous case where this was 
done with an unknown. American- 
Jpfj? 11 Innguagje, but Culler points out 

milK nera ■ prot6dures art n?1 


much wider variety of discipline 

have so far been "infected w 
virus". They offer themselvesi« 
for the imagination, resources 
academic study. . , 

Of course, enthusiastic WP& j, 
at the height of fashion wiHba 
to excesses. But we can « 
ihe ideas as aids to th® 


Lf ■ .. example e*w;wes. dui ,_„ a | nl | 

of the structuralist enterprise. Abrams the ideas as aids to the ImagJ 
■SSiS* 1 pa , rt ,°f ® definition of Consider one of the major ( 
Structuralism (hat if thp. linmiictin snArnilatinnc nf 1928. PflUl ^ . L 
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Wfth spnie simplification, it can be PnrtS? 1886 1? a second °™ r sense. 
Syw*- f hat the. central foc M s of both woTki 9r of P arliculfl f 

the ?eirceqn and Saussurian founda- : JUS’ f be considered as ele- 
oonsof structuralism is the set of rales ai ! d ibc purpose 

which form the structure of the 0bied^--S?2*JS. r u.f t cn r s , m ^ tocn seen as 
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perimcntal circurastances, ^ 

confirmed. It is now p®“ 1 ^^5] 

that Dirac's positron SU T 
deconstructed etectrom_. 
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Gordon Dunstan on the ethics involved in research on human embryos 

Oh Baby! What p;;|pk|fe IS 

m&r '-****": ■ language, is ihatil 

a moral dilemma I ss.a 


' . legal viability and ut birth. The law, like tradition- 

ul morality, can affirm duties without the gra- 
tuitous attribution of rights. The most that can be 
’ T said for the embryo, therefore, without misuse of 
: .ib language, is that it exerts a very high moral claim 
/j.j and that there is u prima facie duty to protect it; 





•fte fertilization of human eggs with human 
seem is now established laboratory practice. Its 
snpUration to enable fertile couples to bear their 

I* « ■■ j rtanarnllu innmupH K M thfWP U/hn 


prffljer for meaicai science 10 remeoy u u can. 
unproval - witness the submissions on behalf 


coheres with the general medical imperative, to 
cure curable ills and - better - if possible, to 
prevent them. Such an argument, from ends to 
means, will not convince those who hold the 
practice to be wrong in itself, on a priori grounds. 

Some commentators are prepared to accept 
this justification, provided that the research be 


_____ this Justification, provided that the research be 

of the Roman Catholic community in Britain to conauctcd on '‘spare" embryos, those ieft over 
lhe Wamock committee -is grounded on a belief when superovulation and laparoscopy produce 
that the nexus between the physical expression of more oocytes than are replaced, fertilized, into 
sexual love and the begetting of a child is so the potential mother; they would not allow it for 
established and unbreakable that procreation oocytes taken and fertilized deliberately for 
must be completed in one act: to divide it into research. 

stages, broken by medical intervention, is to One very clear statement of this view comes 
distort it wrongfully). from the Chief Rabbi, Sir Immanuel Jakobovits, 

After this, controversy enters. Media attention in an analysis from the Rabbinic tradition of IVF 
focuses (he public mind on all the notional and genetic engineering: L’Eylah , vol 2, no 6, 
applications of the technique, some of them autumn 5744. Others maintain this position 
bbarre, beyond the original one: surrogate without the theological arugument: the use of 
motherhood, lesbian motherhood, and the rest, “spares" is economical - they are destined to die 
Research issimilarly discussed in an emotive way: anyway, so it is sensible to use them before they 
scientists are presented as eager to “keep die; but to fertilize deliberately for research is an 
embryos alive", for longer and longer periods, for abuse, creating life for a wrongful purpose, 
“experimentation’'. Upon analysis the non-theological argument is 

loe untutored imagination is given visions of difficult to sustain. Both processes arc directed, 
babies growing up in jars like schooners in whisky intentionally, to the same end, the production of 
bottles. Anxiety and reaction fly to the language healthy human offspring; and the second process 
of human rights in protest; it becomes axiomatic may achieve it more economically than the first, 
that the human embryo has inalienable human by quickening the acquisiton of relevant know- 
rights “from the moment of conception”; to ledge. The testing of sperm capacity, for instance 
interfere with it in its innocence is to invade the - a factor in male infertility - cannot be done on 
sacred and to imperil human rights everywhere, ova already fertilized. 

Shades of the Nazi doctors are raised up to A more tenable mural distinction could be 
threaten us. drawn between ova fertilized for the purpose of 

It were wise to simplify the issues a little. First, being brought to term in the womb - embryos 

success in achieving the first in vitro fertilization which would be inviolable, acted upon only for 
(IVF) baby was won only at the expense of many their own potential benefit - and those fertilized 
embryos, fertilized experimentally over many /or//ic purpose of invcstigaiion, which must on no 

K ra, and implanted many times without success, account be allowed to develop beyond the most 
tc will be no improvement in the technique - elementary cellular stage. If experiment on 
so reducing of the wasteful implanting of two, or “spare" embryos is licit, so it must be also on 
three, of four, in the hope nf achieving a oocytes donated and fertilized ad hoc. 

pregnancy with one - without more experiment. So wc are brought to the crucial question: is 
A public which indulges (he end must will the embryonic research, of this sort, licit at all? 
means; or else reexamine the end. Evidence given to the Warnock committee by 

Second, the embryo in question is not the baby such bodies ns the Medical Research Council, the 
la miniature of popular muigmutlnn. It is the Royal Society, the Royal College of Obstetricians 
cleaving, pre-implantation embryo, Ihe morula and Gynaecologists, the British Medical Assocla- 
and the blastocyst, nt the earliest stages of cell tion und the Council for Scichco and Society say 
division, before orgun-diffurentiution and mor- Yes - subject to stnted conditions and means of 
phogonesis have begun. control. 

For research on feter embryos material is Reasoned arguments ore advanced to the 
available incidentally, from abortive tissue contrary, however, some of them under religious 
whether spontaneous or induced. But that inn- auspices. Teresa Iglcsias argues the negative case 
tenslis already Loo old, too advanced, to be of use well in the Journalof Medical Ethics vol 10, no 1, 
to the early embryologist. He, and the geneticist, March 1984. The structure of the argument is 
must work with cells at the two, four or eight cell generally this. It starts with the assertion of a fact, 
divisions, before the stem cells differentiate. an is, and, with an admixture of other premises a 

He has no interest in prolonging the life of the priori, builds a moral statement, an ought, upon 

embryo interminably, even if he could do so. He it. , , . . . 

daw need cells from the cleaving embryo, and to Human life begins, personal identity is estab- 
pralong the life 0 f some of them in culture; but lished, at the moment of and by the process of 

Hii 5 8 d 'ff ere nt matter. fertilization; the embryo, being thus a human 

Why docs he want them? This question he must person, or potentially one, has all the rights of a 
8n ? fer fer himself; a moralist is not competent to numan person, including the right to inviolability, 
wswer it. So rapidly does the science develop that the protection due to Innocent life. Jt cannot 
m sources on which the moralist must rely are consent to be experimented on, or to its own 
out of date. In the final paper of the destruction. To experiment, to kill it, or to[deny it 

rrocttdings of the First Bourn Hall Meeting, the uterine environment necessary for its life, are 

by R, G. Edwards and J. M. Puray therefore all illicit. , 


human person, including me ngiu to mvioiammy, 
the protection due to Innocent life. It cannot 
consent to be experimented on, or to its own 
destruction. To experiment, to kill It, or to deny it 
the uterine environment necessary for its life, are 
therefore all illicit. , 

One difficulty is that not all informed scientists 
ran accent the “is", and not all moralists are 


Dy k. G. Edwards and J. M. Purdy therefore an mien. . 
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:,h e Potential j“ d gment is ; a pragmatic one: 
and .calculated against actual 


or the possibifities of androgenesis and paith- j 
enogenesis. or of products of conception, like the 
hydatidiform mole, which cannot be called | 

hU Bio?ogists see human life, as they see other life, 
as a continuum In which differentiation from 
the parent stock and Identity emerp asprocess 
which is by no means complete m the cleaving 

'"chwRonian CathoUc body, the Social Welfare 
Commission, goes half way to accepting thta 
rebuttal. (Human Fertilization: Choices fir the 
Future, 1983). It does not know when bfe kpns, 

■ u ut s. would give the embryo the benefit of the 
doubt. Sp itStsScribes the destruction ol_spare 

objecdonSble_ Iban'^abPrtJon-. RegrettaWy^Pa 


and then the claim grows stronger ns its own 
position and prospects are the more secure - at 
implantation, and increasingly hs it grows towards 
term. 

Here the historian must add a generally 
forgotten perspective. Ai least since the laws of 
the Babylonians and Hitiites, which underlie the 
laws of the Old Testament and lhe Hippocratic 
tradition, this grading of protection pari passu 
with growth has been a continuing principle. It 
was given philosophical justification in the Aris¬ 
totelian theory of animation; it formed the moral 
tradition and cunon law of the Catholic West; it 
entrenched itself in literature, including the 
poetry of Dante, as ill the precepts of medical 
treatises; it shaped the relevant common law, and 
the early statute few, of England. 

The tradition is documented in another article 
in the March 1984 number of the Journal of 
Medical Ethics. The significant point about it is 
that, although Christian morality and laws have 
consistently enjoined respect for all unborn life, 
fetal life was not cognizable in terms of penances 
incurred until it was fomaUis. or effiglatus ; that is, 
so recognizably human as to leave no doubt that it 
was informed or animated by the rational soul 
which made it a human being. 

The normal time for this recognition was at 
about 40 days. But since doubt might attend the 
physical identification of a female up to 80 days, 
penitents in a long, authentic Roman Catholic 
tradition were given the benefit of the doubt up to 
that time. Or so it was. until legislation stemming 
from Pius IX in 1869 changed it all. The tradition 
has been revived, in lhe last two decades, in the 
language of “hominizaiion" (see eg, J. F. Don- 
ccaT. aJ, "Immediate Animation and Delayed 
Hominization", Theological Studies, 1970). 

Another significant fact is in (he consistency of 
criteria in lhe tradition. Words used by modern 
embryologists like C. Grohstein to describe the 
capacities or Ihe fetus once its basic nervous 
system is established, "sentience” and “aware¬ 
ness’’ , were precisely those used by Dante of the 
fetus, sufficiently formed in body and brain to 
l receive its "sour' (Purgtuorio 25: 67-75). And 
[> modern embryologists trace the beginning of the 
development of that neural capacity to between 
I 30 ana 40 days. 

An ethics to govern the experimental use of 
embryos, therefore, would take account of the 
empirical fcnturcs of cell division, organ dif¬ 
ferentiation and embryonic growth; and of the 
moral tradition, in the variety of its philosophical 
and theological interpretation and of its embodi¬ 
ment in law. It would apply these ingredients to 
tlic questions posed, by moral reasoning, by 
appeal to those informed minds and disciplined 
consciences which we arc accustomed and bound 
to trust in other walks of life. 

If wc wish to profess absolute protection for the 
human embryo from the very start - a profession 
more severe than nature's own, considering the 
number which, conceived naturally anil left to 
themselves, never implant - then we shall forbid 
nil experimental use; and, with it, all supcroyul- 
ation and, of course, all forms of pnsl-coitnl 
contraception. 

Jf we wish to give scientists the maximum 
opportunity to gather useful knowledge and to 
develop new therapeutic techniques,, wc shall 
allow them, under controlled conditions, to 
observe and to experiment up to or near the point 
when the neural development of the fetus would 
have made it a sentient being, aware of insult and 
perhaps pained by it - an insult felt also by the rst 
of us as an affront to our common humanity; and 
this, if the fetus were in the womb, would be from 
about 30 days onwards. 

But in fact the experimental embryo is not in 
the womb, and, according to the canons of 
present practice, never will be; and even if it could 
Be cultured up to this stage in vitro - which in 
present practice it cannot be - there is no preseni 
interest in the relevant science in keeping it and 
observing it so long. Considerations of prudence - 
proper scientific caution, and respect for the 
moral sensitivity of a generation faced with such 
new and startling possibilities - Incline authorita¬ 
tive bodies, in Britain as in the USA', to set as a 
term to experimental use the time when implanta¬ 
tion, had it occurred, would have been complete; 
and this is reckoned at about 14 days. It would 
give the embryo the benefit of the doubt, 
i This is an interim judgment, as all judgments In 
a developing field must be. An ethics for future 
!practice must develop with the practice. Its 
formulation will be made easier if scientists and 
the public can increase in mutual trust and 
respect; and if the visual media can use their great 
nnwpr m inform minds rather than to enframe 


without reasoned justification for this assertion. 
But "giving the benefit of the doubt” is a theme to 
which we must return. ' , 

With the empirical base assailed, Ihe moral 
argument against research begins to falter. Furth¬ 
er examination reveals more weakness. What is 
this “right" attributed to the embryo? on what 
does it stand? English law does not recognize 
legal personality - does not, that Is, attribute 
rights - until qftcr live birth. 

The law affords protection to the fetus, in terms 
of the laws concerning abortion and child destruc- 


object ion a Die iwu. « d . tfctua „ ofthe laws concerning abortion and enna aesiruc- 

inconslstency inW*. “Kmment about ' tfoi), and it strengthens that protection with the 
: especially in a confused piera o> H. „ • ■'tL.l , 0 k, a rds maturity, notably at the stage of 


power to inform minds rather than to enframe 
emotions. Legislators may or may not have a part. 
- preferably not; that depends on the allowance 
made for sin - for scientists are as corruptible as 
moral theologians,; being but men - and for 
estimates of moral wrong and social harm. 
Philosophers and educators must have a part, 
certainly; and churchmen too. 

A moral theology which abandons reasoning 
and appeal to reason cannot be called moral; 
neither can its theology be Christian. 

The author, is emeritus professor of moral and 
social theology in the University of London: 
honorary research fellow in ihe University of 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPLEM^"^ 

Graham Thomas and Paul Williams look at the application of word processors to academicwork"" 

Small screen 
characters 


One of the neglected arcus uf word 
processing is the (vpine of complex 
equations and foreign languages im¬ 
pact in the work or universities mid 
other institutions. Unlike industry, 
commerce rind university administra¬ 
tion, where a proliferation of systems 
vies for supremacy, there is a dearth of 
systems capable of handling the work 
of the majority of academic staff. 

Any organization introducing word 
processors is faced with practical diffi¬ 
culties. Universities, by their nature, 
have unique problems to overcome if 
word processing equipment is to be 
used outside the central administra¬ 
tion. One is the multiplicity of 
academic departments with individual 
needs; it is not easy to find a system 
which is so widely acceptable to 
academic and administrative users that 
a large market can be presented to a 
single vendor. Anothcnsthc difficulty 
of introducing word processing into 
departments with only one secretary. 

To achieve wide acceptance, three 
prime requirements need to be met 
over and ahovc basic word processing: 
the provision of a large and flexible 
character set to satisfy science, en¬ 
gineering and arts users; the facility for 
easy entry, editing and display of 
complicated equations; and the ability 
to undertake routine administrative 
tasks (record-keeping and sorting, 
mall merging) to enable departments 
to do this work more efficiently. 

Once a product with sufficient i 

potential to handle the technical re¬ 
quirements and a supplier willing to i 
meet particular academic require- l 

ments nave been found the university, i 
for its part, needs to coordinate the r 
purchasing power of departments t 

accustomed to acting individually, and 
persuade them to buy the preferred f 
standard in order to achieve the econo- t 
mies of scale of capital cost and o 
equipment maintenance and so reap e 
the benefits of standardization. r 

To assess the potential benefits of t 
word processors before large-scale in- v 
traduction, the University of South- p 

ampton undertook a pilot trial in J 981. tl 
Three systems were installed, two si 

within central administration and the ci 

third in the faculty of engineering to f< 
handle both scientific typing and aami- tl 
mstralive work. The trial was a success v< 

and the expected benefits were real- tl 
ized. Results showed that reductions in 
typing time of around SO per cent were • a 
achieved on suitable work c 

Many lessons were learned from the a 
tnat: (I) adequate staff training and C 
provision of free time to learn the & 
system were crucial for success; (ii) al 
there is a practical limit of four staff s. 
sharing a word processor; (iii) there Is ii 
an Irresistible temptation to train too o 
many staff per work-station; (iv) user w 
expectations are pitched far too high 
expecting to much too soon; (v) there a- 


uons or scientific word processing and 
records proce^ing were exposed. 

lire benefits were such to encourage 
the university to press ahead under the 
guidance of an advisory group on 
information handling. The group was 
aware that editing and formatting 

ruinlfninac cnnM _ 


of dedicated, user-friendly, word pro-, 
eegsors with documents formatted on 
the screen were thought to outweigh 
the extra cast, . . • . 

U sought & system 

which, In addition to providing the 
advanced, text-dditing facilities ex¬ 
pected, could support the full charae- 
i® r . se . t by some departments, 

had the flexibility to meet the different 
character sets required by others (eg 
Old English symbols for the English 
department) and yet could be bought 
In a cheaper version if these facilities 
were not required. The ability to 
undertake some records processing 
and to communicate with other com¬ 
puting systems and the photo-typeset¬ 
ter was also required. • . 

" Southampton University has con¬ 
siderable budgetary devolution -.and 
(he advisory group recognized that this, 
could make for problems because of ■ 
the need for simultaneous negotiations 
with potential suppliers on the one- 
hand and with departments on the 
other. The problems foreseen un-'. 
doubtedly emerged,-and other univer- 


d siries with u different structure might 
x have an easier passage in (his respecr. 
'! The overriding requirement was for 
d a very user-friendly system with ar. 

'■ unusually wide range of features, even 
before the addition of extended char- 
s actcr sets. Earlier trials and experience 
I in Sheffield University suggested that 
i the Cotnpucorp word processor was a 
contender. After a review of the few 
1 possible suppliers, Compucorp was 
- chosen in 0ember 1982 to supply bv 
i May ly«3 model 700 scries systems, 
comprising: 

• Full or half-page screens capable of 
displaying at lenst 205 svmhols. Of the 
2U5, some 70 or 8(1 could be changed to 
meet the needs of individual depart¬ 
ments. A close match could be ex¬ 
pected between the appearance on 
screen of equations and the corres¬ 
ponding print-out. 

• A dot matrix printer (Sanders) of 
“near-letter quality”, with accurate 
registration of multiple symbols, oper¬ 
ating at 4(J chnracters-per-second (cps) 
with options for correspondence and 
draft quality priming at 140 and 280 
eps. 

These machines would support aii 
the company's ranee of word proces¬ 
sing and other software. Supply of 
standard word processors with daisy 
wheel printers would (and did) start in 
January 1983. The purchase and 
maintenance terms reflected the num¬ 
ber of machines expected to be 
ordered. 

The capabilities of a system depend 
upon the display and the printer, and 
the ease of use of the keyboard. Within 
a modest budget and without major 
redesign, the boundaries of the present 
technology have been extended. 

A major decision on the style of the 
fonts For the printer was governed by 
the characteristics of the screen display 
and the requirement that setting-out 
equations be as easy as possible. It was 
not realistic when this work was Started 
to ask for a “bit-mapped" screen, in 
which a symbol of any size may he 
plnccd m any position. The screen 
therefore, is divided into cells of equal i 
size, each of which can hold only one i 

character. If proportionally spaced < 

fonts were used, the variable widths of i 
the characters would result in the I 
vertical alignment being different on i 
thescreen and the print-out. < 

□Jl?c5?ff en , Was expected to display: i 

about 90 fixed symbols, corresponding < 

nhnu y w°r a a Eke y board sc t; 

!r u j^ fixed symbols containing the i 

Greek alphabet (lower and upper t 

ntS ™ “^scientific symbols; c 

about 70 symbols, which could be s 

ShUma'rn lfldlv [ d V al departments; s 

about 40 letters with diacritical marks, v 

of which in practice 22 could be used v 

WlEii C&Sfi, . 

i 1 205 sy™ 15015 would be v 

avadabie in any one document (plus 
jj-.? 2 diacritical marks). In k 

sSniS thC M a J Qr u y of the 140 6«d t 

symbols could also be displayed in sub r 

or super-script position. t 

l^o hundred and five symbols do - 

not produce 205 characters. Some “ 

fhn™ terS f* semb l ed from more t 
of 32? * ymb £L ' or SiypMnd a range Ii 

fu,i -? ay ** constructed from Is a 
3 e as ( th !« Styphs, eg integral signs I' 
and extended brackets. Two sizes of <1 



A dummy equation shown on the screen (above) and as printed 



y = ir 
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1.J « 0 


•i.sfz 1* 

dx 2 dx 2 


Y = 0 


and extended brackets? Two sizes of 
SUr M J*S si ^ were Chosen needing 

^■pa^tateBS3!S 

> ca l CUlaliTlB the number P of 

•; SSSyLfiWSS- which cun be 

pnttted-froih Ithe 205 glyphs available. 

: Inquiry with. various departments 
suggested that the character remould 

j*- n «ds yet repre- 


script^ -posed some • problems which 

; ilvofttSfS' ^ntesdlved. The inabil- 
MfC ® n *° dlffhy both the sub 

::'.WW««S3aS- 

, “gM"* J^ e compression factor 
°f and a » compound- 


Symbols with diacritical marks are 
needed by many arts departments. The 
screen display was already provided 
with sonic 40 standard European 
accented letters which were accessed 
in the usuh! way by "dead” keys but 
could not easily handle the very large 
range of accented characters needed 
by some scientific users such ns S Hit. In 
practice, some limitations are being 
experienced; it Is not possible to 
display the whole range as single 
chnractcrs on screen. 

An italic font was also provided; 
although not displayed on screen, 
entering “trace" mode enables the font 
change instructions to the printer to be 
seen and checked. A 10-pitch font is 
also available for printing normal text 
when so required but cannot be used 
wth others for equations because of 
the loss of match with the display that 
would result. 

JjSSt 10 charflcters on the 
keyboard was a crucial issue. The 
typist had to be able to access the wider 
range of symbols easily. In addition to 
the usual QWERTY keyboard a 
numenc" pad of 16 keys and a 
function strip of 20 keys could be 
used. To aid in working out a new 
layout the following guidelines were 

I used- 8nd 816 n ° W bcing succes sfal‘ 

4 The QWERTY layout of letters and 
digits would-be unchanged.. 

- •No.key should be used for more 
wKf etent symbols, two of 
jfj c Mp uld be engraved on the top 
and two on (he front. ; F 

lower and upper case letters 
h? a ?u an ffiM la y9 ut * which 
Ki- f , secr etanes would be 
^y° ut Is far from ideal 
but famihanty.ahd interchangeability 
were considered important.lin spite or 
recognizing that, for the lopg term, a 

• Vh..3E l i ;CO ii ild have been found - 

.•Visually sunilar symbols which a 

refiti Probably recognize as 
related (eg <, >, &), would be on 

. a ii a ^ nt Jce y s - Tbcy are not often used 
and so are rarely touch-typed but at 

remember in which part of the 
keyboard to look. 

• *' eeded a * the'same time 


quality is nut us good but most users 
arc content and accept it as ii necessary 
consequence of having the large num¬ 
ber of glyphs available. The printer cun 
he loaded with some SKI characters in 
both letter uml correspondence quali¬ 
ty, stored in plug-in foul packs filled to 
the printer by the operator. The Idler 
quality print speed of 40 cps is halved 
when fill I height special symbols are 
drawn. 

At Southampton we use ns our 
"draft" quality wlint the vendors call 
■correspondence" quulity; most or our 
draft fonts have a printing speed of 
about 160 cps. The quality, lor draft, is 
very good. 


Although many of the word proces¬ 
sors were installed between April and 
October 1983, the extended facilities 
were only distributed to departments 
in November. The delay enabled the 
number of characters available to be 
increased; for the “science" depart- 
T nt ? In/ 6 arc 256 P ,us 22 diacritical, 


I in Jku * aai s , ■ *‘ 1C ments there are 256 plus 22 diacritical 

fowss"Sii E? 


-— — ...» uuvu.ui.ai Uldrau- 

ters it was possible to issue two 
character sets only, scicncc/enginecr- 
mg/maths and arts. 

The symbols arc being brought into 
use successfully, although Taster in 
some departments than in others. The 
use of the glossary to store often-used 
equations and italicized versions of the 
: names of species are two examples of 
the system s success. A manual for the 
operators and a guide for authors have 
both been produced internally and are 
s! pOItai u' l^vitably one or two 
desirable symbols have been omitted 

shortly* bCng 8dded *° ,hc fonts 

problem stems from 
the division of a university into small 
departments. Many have few secretar- 

ICS. some on u nnn niifk __!Lti« 


\ * wpniciia. atter e few 


1 win, was available 

’ 2!i ,u C ^^ lred obmber.of symbols 

• • SneriSiSn 1! ** registration 
> Seusa Previously also confirmed 
.. ine qse of a dotmatnx printer. Print 



.-I'Mi' 1 - tfr- 


* mem s personal secretary as well as 

i ^!rien«fi Veral ^ thCr academlc Staff- 
t T 0rd Pf 00 ® 550 ^ are still 

: sjssssaaaiEsa 

r Word processor considered, a*^re- 

1 ca f cfljl l mana gcment. The con- 

\ tohaE r °!f' ,he need for all operatora 

skflk2/fh qual !. access to Obtain 
skills and the need to review changing 

Pfd* ras .° f work, were issues-whic^ 

. heads of depart meet for departmental 


Hdmiuistrntors Rlone had theauik 
to handle. ’Furthermore, secret; 
differed in their ability to adapl t< 
new technology. 

Some 2U screens and II San 

K rintcrs with the full range of I 
ave now been installed and < 
more screens with the normal ran; 
characters. Hie university had tot 
mil considerable effort both to spf 
and to commission the equipment, 
in providing u word processing ad vi 
This commitment is now bcanngfi 

Rut, in some arens, expedat 
have not yet been fulfilled. 5 
reasons were, on the university’s s 
not allowing the operators suffic 
time, during training and afterwa 
to build up their confidence and sk 
and insufficient support from an at 
cr who. being only part-time, 
ovcr-strctched. In addition there w 
bandwagon effect: once a reo 
mendation had been made, some | 
chase re assumed that the system hi 
“Tomorrow’s World” specifical 
and did not inquire closely about t 
it would meet their needs. On 
vendor’s side, delivery of partial i 
• terns, or systems in which hardwan 
software problems occurred before 
operators had confidence the rai 
were not fhcipi, caused loss of m® 
Users of office automation eqiup® 
legitimately require that it should w 
a reliability exceeding that of a com 
ter used only by a specialist; on 
other hand, the reality that co®P 
systems take time to develop rau» 
accepted. 

Approaches to word pro«^ 
other than that described here* 
becoming possible. “Bit-mapj» 
screens, which show correctly pre 
ortiohal fonts and avoid hair-line sp 
ing of equations, together with a 
laser printer to give high quality, 
becoming available but 
gineered systems are still verye*IY 
sive. The use of a text-form^ 
program in conjunction with a . 
printer or a typesetter is 
requires significant computing 
stilt and also needs good access ly. 
wide range of symbols. .• 


Graham Thomas is in rire d e P?' 
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All thinking is wishful 


by David Watson 

^jT^lh William Jomes 
hv Jacques Barzun 

Uoiversity of Chicago Press. flft.OH 
ISBN02261)3865 3 
lifts to Teachers on Psychology 
by William James 

nJited by Frederick Burkhardt and 
fredsoe Bowers 

Han-arf University Press. £21.25 
■ [SB N 0674 86785 8 _ 

the most complete and accessible 
s WU ice for personal and biographical 
information about William James re¬ 
main Ralph Barton Perry’s The 
Though and Character of William 
' James, first published in two volumes 
in 1935. Perry, the leader of the 
Harvard philosophy department in the 
inlerwar years, was concerned, like 
most philosophers writing history of 
philosophy, not only to confirm the 

- stature of his former teacher but also 

• his foresight and acuity in anticipating 
Perry’s own philosophical position. 
His James thus becomes a meta¬ 
physical realist, laying the groundwork 
for the technical achievements of Perry 
and bk colleagues in setting out the 
principles of neorcalism. This is the 
thread in Perry’s account which holds 

• together James's natural-scientific 
pioneering of experimental psycholo- 

' ay and the individualistic metaphysics 
later defined as radical empiricism. 

For Jacques Barzun Perry's work 
reflects a “sympathetic but pedestrian 

- mind, whose quibbles and bias in 
producing a source book can be 

. ignored by all fit readers. ” A Stroll with 
Wllllm James none the less shares 
certain strategic intentions with the 
i earlier work, ft too is a “record of an 
_ intellectual debt”. Its author also takes 
'V pleasure In a coincidence of views: “I 

• find him [James] visibly and tcstably 
ngh - naht in intuition, range of 

j considerations, sequence of reasons, 

1 and fully rounded power of ex¬ 

pression. 

The core contribution of Barzuu's 
James is not, however, to professional 
P™“°pby or even experimental 
psyraotogy but to the cause of under¬ 
standing modern man’s cxistcntiul 
. dilemmas. In disciplinary terms Bur- 
pis James Is a champion of the 
nuraanlties, in particular of historical 
inuuung: “you can give humanistic 
value to almost anything by tencliing it 
historically. Although not formally a 
wography or an attempt at a rounded 
! ?J™ cc * ua l history of James and his 
contemporaries, Barzun’s book is fun- 
aamenUlly informed by this principle. 
:.A.bnef account of James's life and 
, relationship with his family is followed 
exposition of his “mastcr- 
fjSL 1 uw Principles of Psychology 
fmrti’T^ ni ^ can “F shorter chapters 
Jsnesean concepts of pragmat- 
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ism and radical empiricism and iheir 
implications for moral philosophy and 
aesthetics, a weightier chapter on 
James and his brother in relation to 
modernism and other intellectual cur¬ 
rents of the IK90s, another expository 
chapter on James’s investigations into 
religion and psychical research, and a 
conclusion in which Barzun’s estimate 
of his subject is tested against other 
influential interpretations. 

Along the way other speciul features 
of Barzun’s James emerge. He is 
apparently the victor of every philo¬ 
sophical contest he enters. These vic¬ 
tories are generally the result of some 
novel synthesis or compromise be¬ 
tween extremes (for example, the 
middle course steered between the 
deterministic possibilities of mind and 
matter). A major consideration in 
their presentation is that they should 
be understood in everyday language 
rather than the special code of tnc 
emerging discipline of modern 
academic philosophy. Most important¬ 
ly, almost all of his insights arc traced 
back to a single source: his “master¬ 
piece”. 

In this sense at least Barzun’s read¬ 
ing is a traditional one. The main 
achievement of the Principles wns to 
dissolve the problematic dualism be¬ 
tween the realistic objects of sensation 
and the idealistic role of the mind in 
formulating ideas and concepts into 
James's celebrated doctrine of the 
stream of consciousness. This Barzun 
captures with impressive lucidity: 
“consciousness-as-wc-fcel-it" is “the 
starting-point instead of the end pro¬ 
duct; he derived the elements from the 
activity instead of the activity from the 
elements.'' From it flows moral indi¬ 
vidualism. purposivencss and the ma¬ 
ture view of a pluralistic universe: 
“James shows thnt all thinking is 
wishful.” 

The prohlem is that the synthesis of 
experimental work and criticism of 
older speculative psychology In the 
Principles was neither as secure as 
Barzun suggests nor as stnblc through¬ 
out the rest of James's career. It Is, Tor 
cxnmplc, highly contentious to suggest 
Hint the Varieties of Religious Experi¬ 
ence (1902) is “in effect volume 3 of 
The Principles of Psychology." One of* 
the nrguments offered in support of 
this proposition In thnt both works 
“adhere to the naturalistic tone.” But 
to suggest this is to foreshorten James's 
philosophical life-journey in just the 
sumc way ns Perry docs. By the time 
that he delivered the lectures upon 
which the Varieties is hased James had 
moved significantly towards a kind of 
pluralistic idealism (perhaps best rep¬ 
resented as panpsychism) that recog¬ 
nized not only the physical content of 
thought but also the psychic content of 
matter. The key principle of radical 
empiricism that ^thought and actuality 
are made of one and the same stuff 1 
has implications in both directions. 

Spiritual 

polygamy 

Sun at Midnight: the Rudolph Steiner 

movement and the western esoteric 

tradition 1 

by Geoffrey Ahern 

Aquarian Press, £9.95 

ISBN 0 850303389 __ 

Anthroposophy is one of the most 
developed contemporary instances 01 
western esoterirism. It was initiated 
and dominated by the ideas and perso¬ 
nality of Rudolf Steiner (1861-1925) 
who trained as a scientist and whose 
roots were in the peasantry of what was 
then the Lower Austrian forest region 
north of the Danube. 

Geoffrey Ahem covers every aspect 
of his subject - the■ historical eourie. 
demographic spread, social compost- 
tiori arid social structures ofthemove- 
; merit, its 1 relations with The°sophy, 
other world views, among them 
: Teilhard de Chardin and C. O. Jungj. 

and the western esoteric tradition ui 

general. He considers the life ofSt= i[ > 
;: |r his intricate if not idways logically 


Barzun, like many other commenta¬ 
tors including those psychologists who 
have made of the Principles the Bible 
of the behaviourist movement, regards 
the work as fundamentally anli- 
mctapliysical. What James himself 
said was that the detailed results of 
scientific inquiry run out into "queries 
which only a metaphysics alive to the 
weight of her task can hope successful¬ 
ly to deal with.” 

One way of describing the remain¬ 
der of James's professional career is in 
terms of the search for such a meta¬ 
physics, an enterprise from which his 
pivotal position in the history of Amer¬ 
ican psychology has distracted intellec¬ 
tual historians more blinkered than 
Barzun. In the brilliant popularization 
of his psychology in Talks for Teachers 
(1899) metaphysics are much more 
ruthlessly excluded than in the Princi¬ 
ples. But it can be argued that this 
implies exactly the nppositc of the 
unconditional vindication of natural 
science. 

The stream of consciousness, for 
example, is dealt with in the Talks 
exclusively on the “descriptive or 
analytical r ’ level. “The truth is,” says 
James, “that we really do not know the 1 
answers to the problems on the ex¬ 
planatory level, even though in some 
directions of inquiry there may be 
promising speculations to be found.” 
Similarly, in the summaries printed in 
The Journal of Education, with 
James's approval, when the lectures 
were first delivered under the auspices 
of the new Department of Pedagogy nt 
Harvard in 1891 and 1892, there is a 
revealing conclusion which did not 
appear in the published text; “1 have 
taken the modern standpoint of 
psychology and regarded man as a 
machine; for this science, that is the 
most fruitful point of view; but 1 do not 
believe that is all; it must be sup¬ 
plemented by metaphysics.” 

Ibis new edition nr the Talks is the 
tenth title in the Modem Language 
Association-approved Works of Wil¬ 
liam James (and Incidentally the only 
title never to hnvc been out of print). 
As has been the ense throughout (he 
project editorial standards resuEt in the 
volume being almost self-sufficient as n 
scholarly resource. Here 167 pages of 
primary text are encased in 19U pages 
of apparatus including an introduction 
by Oernld Myers, a transcription of the 
notebook from which James delivered 
the lectures, and a meticulous history 
of the text. The latter at least disposes 
of some of (lie more extreme views of 
James's public saintliness. 

The lectures to teachers’ groups 
around the country as well as the three 
farther talks to “students on some of 
life's ideals” which make up the 
volume were appreciated by James as 
much as a source of income as an 
opportunity to disseminate valuable 
new ideas. The moment at which they 
were to be cashed in as a published 


this system as lived, before going on to 
attempt to construct a theoiy of 
esotericism from a‘“non-reductionist 
perspective”. 

There are about 2,400 formal mem¬ 
bers in the United Kingdom, approx¬ 
imately the same number in the United 
Slates, over 9,000 in West Germany, 
and some 23,000 full members in all. 
Ahem examines In detail the careen, 
altitudes, and lifestyles of 18 English- 
speaking middle-class converts, and 
finds that they mostly came from 
“relatively closed and broken pasts 
that often lacked satisfactory social 
contexts” and that difficulty with 
fathers was a common factor. A major¬ 
ity of the 18 could have gone elsewhere 
far they had considered other esoteric 
movements but opted for Anthroposo¬ 
phy, Ahem suggests, became of the 
patriarchal figure of Rudolf Steiner, (0 
substitute ideal father), an unusually 
extensive and highly developed com¬ 
munity, and a high level of commit¬ 
ment and dedication which involved 
among other things work with the 

Ex-counterculture, fairly well edu¬ 
cated, sharing a common aversion for 
modern culture, opposed to the 
academicism of higher education, 
liberal and falefant, these converts 
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William James, a pencil self-port rati, 1866. 
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volume (which James had hnd printed 
and bound, and sold under licence by 
Henry Holt - the commissioner of the 
Principles) was carefully chosen. Dur¬ 
ing their prepublication life they were 
described by James in private corres¬ 
pondence as “lamentable work" (to 
the educationist William Torrey Har¬ 
ris) and “intolerably tedious” (to his 
wile Alice). The peculiar publication 
arrangements Insisted upon by Jnmes 
also (axed to the limit the patient Holt, 
who as a result of an earlier quarrel lost 
the publication rights of all the mature 
philosophy to Longman. Fredson 
Bowers's textual history includes the 
most extensive account now available 
(and ncrlinps possible) of the incident 
in 1902 when James violently (and 
unjustly) accused Holt of cheating 
him. 

Such spicy contextual details do not, 
of course, diminish James’s remark¬ 
able ability in the text to make his more 
complicated ideas clear. Building on 
the premise that teaching is an art (not, 
like psychology, a science), he delivers 
an instantly appealing series of practic¬ 
al implications of his views of instinct, 
habit, Interest, attention, memory and 
the will. Throughout the emphasis is 
on the harnessing and channelling of 
“original reactions", which are gener¬ 
al lyseen as positive and to be trusted. 

This does not mean that James is a 


hitherto unidentified prophet of prog¬ 
ressive education. He in fact lakes 
pains to defend himself against (he 
charge of “soft” or “sentimental" 
pedagogy and to emphasize the value 
of a certain amount of necessary 
dullness, repetitiveness and competi¬ 
tion. For John Dewey, introducing the 
second edition of the Talks in 1939, 
this was evidence of James “looking 
backward”. The modern rendershoula 
acknowledge the outstanding qualities 
of the book but also "sift the wheat 
from the chaff." 

Jacques Barzun would not agree. 
For him Dewey's ideas have made of 
public education a nightmare. Much of 
his analysis draws upon stark juxta¬ 
position of James can concepts - prag¬ 
matism, pluralism individualism - and 
whnt his commonplace book throws up 
as the contemporary, generally per¬ 
verted usage. There is no harm in this, 
and the exercise is carried out with the 
style and commitment which has made 
the author n justly-feted cultural histo¬ 
rian. His Jaincs is. however, on the 
evidence of this stroll in his company, 
like Perry’s, a giant re-invented for 
contemporary purposes rather than an 
historically accurate individual. 

Dr Watson is the dean of the modular 
course at Oxford Polytechnic. 


dividual ism and materialism and to the 
ascent towards spiritual individuality 
within the closed, somewhat secretive, 
hierarchical and cohesive system de¬ 
vised by the “spiritually polygamous” 
Steiner. 

At the heart of Steiner’s theory of 
the Universe, which Ahern details 
with great clarity in chapters six and 
seven, is the Idea that in the beginning 
the original stare of everything was 
spirit (there is no self-sufficient, pre¬ 
existing, independent Creator) which 
then condenses and hardens into mat¬ 
ter, before' returning to itself in a 
respl ritualize tion or redemptive pro¬ 
cess in which Christ and human beings 
play a necessary part. The condensa¬ 
tion and hardeningof spirit occurred as- 
o result of the spiritual tension or 
conflict between the essences of which 
Saturn consisted. With the descent of ■ 
Christ, the arch-type of our “I”, our 
highest nature, matter beans to respir- 
itualize, to ascend towards conscious¬ 
ness and conscious individuality. For 
Steiner the meaning of cosmic evolu¬ 
tion lay In the development of spiritual 
individuality: the seif fuses with the 
macrocosm, yet heightens its indi¬ 
viduality by retaining a purified ess¬ 
ence 1 or its worldly experienee l 
W hat we have here is a descending 
and ascending theory of evolution 
derived more, the author shows, from 


a Syrian-Egyptian than a Manichaean 
form of gnosis, and one that has 
become holy scripture for many 
Anthroposopnists who, in general, 
would appear to adopt a literal, fun¬ 
damentalist approach to its interpreta¬ 
tion. It is not. however, the system as 
an abstraction that holds them, but 
rather the shared reverence for the 
mystical, lranshuman Steiner and the 
many applications of his system, in 
which imagination, Experience, In¬ 
spiration and Intuition are never 
allowed to be mashed by instrumental 
rationality even in the performance of 
specific tasks. In Farming, for example, 
nature is “theurgically dynamized in 
the making of manures” and “the ritual 
and natural magic which is intended to 
produce good quality food involves 
heartfelt participation from those in¬ 
volved in the rites". 

This is an excellent study of a 
movement and a tradition whose Fu¬ 
tures, given the declining interest in 
dualism in the contemporary West, 
remain uncertain. It is a work full of 
empathy which is never allowed to 
degenerate into soft thinking. 

Peter Clarke _ 

Peter Clarke is d research fellow in the 
Centre for New Religious Movements 
-at King's- College Londdhi,' T.■- r 
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Chaucer and the Imagery of Narrative; 
the first live Canterbury Tales 
by V. A. Kolve 
Edward Arnold. £35.00 
ISBNG7I31 64123 

Ten years ago Professor Kolve wrote 
an essay in which he announced what 
looked like a completely new way of 
looking at the narratives of the Canter-' 
bury Tales in terms of Chaucer's power 
of stimulating an awareness of visual 
images and i he place of those images in 
significant symbolic traditions. He said 
enough to whet the appetite, and the 
further demonstration of his approach 
has been eagerly awaited. It comes 
now in quite astonishingly amplified 
form, with a packed and nchly allusive 
text. 130 pages of notes designed to be 
read and used to some extent indepen¬ 
dently of the text. 175 illustrations 
from European illuminated manu¬ 
scripts and other sources - and still 
only five tales treated (Knight's. Mil- 
ler*s. Reeve's, Cook's. Man of Law's); 

19 still ro go. 

Professor Kolve s interest is not in 
stylistic and structural analogies be¬ 
tween poetry and painting, but in “the 
visual contexts of The Canterbury 
Tales - most especially, how a know¬ 
ledge of the symbolic traditions cur¬ 
rent in the visual arts of the later 
Middle Ages can clarify and deepen 
our response to his narrative poems". 

It is partly a matter of what we are told 
to imagine and hold in mind as we 
read, partly also a matter of the images 
through which we “reconstruct Hie 
story and think appropriately about its 
meaning". The two opening chapters 
deal with the theoretical background 
to the approach, with medieval ideas 
on the function of the visual imagina¬ 
tion and the importance of mental 
■mages, and with the nature of the 
relationship that is perceived between 
image ana narrative. Kolve is con¬ 
cerned to distance himself from the 
trnditionn] iconographers; the images 
may be "allegorical in potential, but 
they arc uncovered in the course of 
fictions whose larger decorum of the 
literal (the vers miliar) Chaucer took 
great pains to preserve". Kolve thus 
avoids any narrow prescriptivism, any 
tendency to "shrink the narrative to an 
icon", and preserves the essential rich 
and complex nature of “a fictional 
construct coterminous with, but not 
the same as, a literature of wisdom". 

The dominant images of the 
Knight s Tale - the prison with a view 


the limited operation of the assertion 
of. human power over chaos. The 
Miller's Tale subverts the usual role of 
images in mediating between fietional 
event and suprafietjonal truth, using a 
rich •‘field" of imagery of youthful 
nature and natural youth to remove 
the laic from the sphere of morality 
and so make possible the audacious 
play with the iconography of the 
Flood. In the Reeve's Talc, the gov¬ 
erning images of dcath-as-tapster and 
unbridled horses are associated closely 
with the narrative voice in conveying a 
bleak and degraded view of human life 
and sexuality. Finally - to pass by 
Kalvc's comments on'the Cook's Tale 
and the introduction to the Man of 
Law's Tale, which betray some deft 
sleight-of-hand - the Man of Law's 
Tale is explicitly Christian and unim¬ 
peachably '‘true” in its nurrative of the 
rudderless ship of the will given over 
entirely to God, and its peregrinations 
on the sea of life. 

The whole book, in its richness of 
reference, its consistency and depth of 
thought, shows the advantage of its ten 
and more years of maturing. The 
writing has an irresistibly cool eloqu¬ 
ence, and the response to Chaucer’s 
poetry is both full and deep, power¬ 
fully persuasive where it does not carry 
instant conviction. No sensible reader 


could disagree for long with a critic of 
such a marvellous comprehensive na¬ 
ture: his goodwill is inexhaustible, his 
generosity towards previous critics 
almost superhuman. One docs not 
even have to believe in his theory of 
images (surely the nature of the visual 
imagination varies from individual to 
Individual?) to acknowledge the in¬ 
sights that it makes possible. The value 
of the approach must be that it has 
stimulated Kolve to feats of critical 
perception and comprehensive im¬ 
aginative understanding that might 
otherwise be unachievable. The pic¬ 
tures themselves are nevertheless a 
continual source of interest and de¬ 
light, and they arc superbly chosen, 
disposed and annotated: they will 
surely work upon the reader in benefi¬ 
cial ways. 

All in all, the book marks an epoch: 
it is arguably the best and most 
important book on Chancer to appear 
in twenty-five years. It is magnificently 
produced, and for once today's astro¬ 
nomical prices do not look hopelessly 
unrealistic. 

Derek Pearsall 

Derek Pearsall is professor of medieval 
English at the University of York. 


Literary 
principles 

Medieval Theory of Authorship: 

scholastic literary attitudes in the later 

Middle Ages 

by A. J. Minnis 

Scolar Press, £35.00 

ISBN 085967 641 2 _ 

The principles which govern the study 
of literary texts mny be described ns 
constituting a "literary theory". Such 
ideas, which arc import tint for textual 
analysis, have a wider influence also. 
Although the absence of literary 
theory in the Middle Ages has gener¬ 
ally been assumed, this bonk en¬ 
deavours to demonstrate the existence 
of a literary theory at that time. 

According to Dr Minnis medieval 
literary theory is discovered in the 
writings of scholars working in the 
schools and universities. In their com¬ 
mentaries upon standard Latin au¬ 
thors, scholars in northern Europe 
during the later Middle Ages formu¬ 
lated ideas concerning the literary and 
doctrinal principles considered neces¬ 
sary for the study of such authors. 


f -- nunc Tien- 

or a garden, and the amphitheatre - 
clarify and reinforce its theme of 
freedom, the bitter constraints on that 
freedom in a world without God, and 

Tilting at 
Tillyard 

RpdlcalTragedyi religion, ideol&gy 
and povrfjr in ihi drama,of Shakespeare. 

and hist«ntemporaries! 

by Jonathan Dollimore 

Harvester Press. £19.25 
ISBN 071080307 9 • 

The ide*-or an Elizabethan world 
order has been dislodged from 
.Shakespeare criticism over the post 
jW 1 ® decades with remarkably 

fSLwm but M; W-'raiyanrt 
QiurchiIlian reading of Elizabethan 
literature.as a reveille For D.-Day has 
yet to be, superseded by any equally 
forceful,political interpretation, in¬ 
stead Shakespeare has been marketed 
to a generation of students as, in effect, 
Tom Stoppard in another guise and a 
d ifferen t a udi torium, "ou r con tempor,- 
ary", whose works are games about 
nothing but role-playing and the idea 
of play itself. As the most authoritative , 
author on the syllabus, Shakespeare, 
has been serenely exempt from critical 
disturbance. 

Jonathan 'Dollimore’s - ■ icon ocla^fje; 



RES** araund 1455 *°“Emilia rides o„, hunting", from "Chancer and .he 


T*lv? e institute "» 

authorship" which is defiJS^ 
book as literary theory"2 "Jk 
concepts of auctor (meankSSJ* 
and nn authority) and *3254* 
qualities of his work) ^ 
in his opening chapters Dru 
provides a chronology 
development of this aspect qK** 
theory. Commentaries wriil • 
standard lexis studied in Rg 
und universities usually 
logucs outlining the lilerarv Si'' 

. considered appropriate 
- a particular text. In theserSS' 

, schojurs discussed in the light oTE 

al principles such topics as the R 
of an author, his intention h «3 

nnd the materials from which hiS 

had been composed. No text 
carefully scrutinized than th?S 
One chapter of this book it dei 
an examination of the JER 
biblical commentaries where K 

from Fctcr Abelard onwards S 

with problems of textual intend 
tion, and evolved principle L 
scriptural study. v u 

In what is necessarily a soranha 
technical discussion Dr Minnis wA 
lishes his central point, namely dm 
there developed in the me** 
schools and universities a litenn 
theory centred on the concept d 
authorship. In his concluding saw 
he goes on to consider the influenced 
this literary theory on contemncm 
authors writing both in Latin and In h 
vernacular. Although the book is pc 
ticularly concerned with the inflim 
of literary theory on John Gower td 
Geoffrey Chuccr. it contains sou 
observations on Rnnulf Higden, b 
Benedictine author of the most pop 
lor world history of fourteenih-centoj 
England. 

Different as the literary backgrourf 
of Gower, Chnuccr and’HIgden mi 
all wrote outside the academic rinks 
which fostered this literary theory 
Although they may have been conic 
sum with aspects of literary themyfc 
influence upon their work Is not curb 
assess. I f Gower’s theory of authority 
owed something ro these ideas tbs 
influence upon Chaucer is moredi& 
cull to estimate. There is Bgafa » 
evidence that Higden when wntintte 
world history felt himself obliged it 
adhere too strictly to notions d 
authorship set out in these academic 
treatises. 

The conclusion which appears to 
emerge from the evidence presentedii 
this book is that n literary iheot) 
formulated in the schools and untoi* 
tics in connexion with the study d 
nneient and medieval texts, was cm 
influence upon contemporary authots 
It wns, however, an influence 
full effect has still to be determine^ 
Yet even if the practical influence^ 
this theory should prove to be® 
extensive than is claimed, such we* 
formed n part of the mental l®* - 
ground of many authors. 

Tliis valuable book brings thertfw 
a new element to the study of medievs 
literature, and it poses in a nw 
interesting form the question ou* 

relationship generally between litemy 
theory ana literary practice._ 

John Taylor _ 

John Taylor is reader In hk^ 
history ai the University of Leap. 


study is an attempt to put the Stratford 


j . —-y L«i.rt wunin nistory 
and, inspired by Christopher Hill, to 
realign Elizabethan and Jacobean dra¬ 
ma so as to reveal its subversiveness as 
one of the intellectual origins of the 
English Revolution. Here Dollimore 
acknowledges a lead also from the 
underrated work of the late J. W 
Lever, whose Tragedy of State showed 
tow the malcontents and revengers of 
the 1600s acted out an alienated intel- 
llgentsm s hatred of Stuart absolutism. 
Dal 11 mores radicalism cuts deeper 
than Ws* however, since he sees 

_f sp ^ nan ,ra 8 c dyi from a post-, 
structuralist perspective, as the site of 

■ contradiction .and disruption. Where 
. the essential]&t orthodoxy insists that 
. J««»ture » organized on a bedrock of 

SomeuniversHland transhistorical core 
of human nature", Dollimore follows 
Michel Foucault's argument that the 
concept of nature" is no more than a 
,• cultural construct to preserve the 
, powerful!n their pulpits and palaces. 

1 Like the vandaJin MichaerBogda- 

1 £& r ?F mpr ^ uction of The 

: oflhe Shrey/ who opened the perform- 

the *^nery.' 

■ : E. JKff rc , re;rcai&igwitha: 

’SSSr °f d6c°nstnictrve logic to 

*3? m * th of Eliwbethdn - 
. drohii as a literature.that affirms “the 

/cternal:yunt(ps?< tTbiff destructiveness. 


is part of a now almost ritual assault on 
the commitment of English criticism to 
authority and order and Dollimore 
allies himself with Bcrtholt Brecht in 
his enthusiasm for the very incoher¬ 
ence and cynicism in the plays of John! 
Marston, Cyril Tourneur or John • 
Webster that so repelled T. S. Eliot. 
Examining a dozen texts from about 
1600 to 1610, he demonstrates that 
order, providence, natural law and 
human identity itself were all concep¬ 
tions that were sceptically interrogated 
at the end of the Renaissance. Far 
from exhibiting “the essential morality 
of the universe, this is a Uterature that 
strips the illusions of."Piety and fear, 
Religion . . . customs and laws”, as 

Snakes.pearc's Tiipon says, to "let 

confusion live". In King Lear or The 
Revengers Tragedy man is decentred 
and the name of God Itself mocked, 
like conscience, as a word to keep the 
potentially strong in awe. It is the 
disorder of things, not their symmetry, 

1 h Ht* 8 ™ rea l ,sra represents. 

. Dollimore is hardly; the first to 
emphasize in thfs way the Shakespea¬ 
rian imagination for disaster, but he .I 
that. the sensation ■ that' 1 

Ch«js s come again’’ in these plays - 


absconding God - was part of an 
epistemological unheaval which stri¬ 
kingly. anticipated ■modem f Marxist 


theory in its deconstruction of essen- 
tialist humanism. He is convinced that 
late Renaissance thinkers were wholly 
undeceived about the operation of 
ideology, and he quotes Machiavcili, 
Montaigne and others to prove that in 
their awareness of how it worked “to 
hold Men’s minds in greater subjec¬ 
tion", fas Calvin saw it), they pre- 
dieted the demystification of power in 
the theories of Antonio Gramsci and 
Louis Althusser. And it was just this 
philosophical displacement of man and 
morality, he concludes, that generated 
a new anti-idealist mimesis, with a bias 
not towards teleology and the unified 
subject, but formal display and "dis- 
conUnuity, anonymity, dispersion”. 

H is lathis determination to read a 

cwT St th W of ideology back into 
Shakespearian tragedy that Dolli- 

Prove most con¬ 
troversial His is an interpretation that 
foregrounds the opponents of the 
JS an *. ,t,eo, °$y “ satirists and 

'j* unhinged Troilus or Jlle- 

S^Tm, l E i pUr ^ d .r ,n . the Mme way 

|nat Tlllyaid pnvilegecj ifs propagan- 

11 «Jme P pewrse: 

Judgments, as.in the contention lhat 
anakespeare favours the plebeians in 

a?r°u! u £‘ ,r P n *“*ly; it will be 

rnought bv some to be too iijtegratist 

SJ" simplifying the ambivalence 
tensions of an age that, :in Lqdcp :, 


Febvrc’s famous phrase, so 
“wanted to believe. And then gie« 

something quaintly intentionansta 

out its concept of auihoisMp. 
appears at times like a v, - rSJ0 ".® 
old "mimetic" argument that T 
so bud it • must be deliberate ( 
Middleton). ^ 

In his attempt to 
Shakespeare for the proletanau ^ 
volution Dollimore is in fact m 


the seventeenth-century 
one, and his scholarly and knp® ^ 
book will be contested by anyone« 
maintains, with Foucault, that in 
duty of criticism will be *o gy 
within Its precise matenaj lojat^Lj 
that light k fe arguable that Mg 
which works for Dollimore to^g 
grate the ideology of JJJJL to 
more than any other Jf2&P - 
manufacture consent for tne ct 

In terms of nation, [ddsj 

property and class, and do«no 

top the bill at the National Th J 
any misunderstanding. A 

Shakespeare” must dig K 

writer's actual roots among ....- 

shire's enclosing lancUon»-_ 

Richard Wilson 
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g^nessmen and Politics: studies of 
business activity in British politics 
1900-1945 

edited by John Turner 
Heinemann Educational, £ 18.50 
ISBN 0415 328700 _ 

Despite the high proportion of MPs 
vritba business background the rela¬ 
tionships between businessmen and 
politics have been a relatively neg¬ 
lected field of study compared with the 
enormous attention devoted to labour 
politics and union activities. One 
possible reason for this neglect could 
be, as John Turner points out in this 
book, the fact that between the wars it 
was outside Parliament rather than 
within that the real business of lob¬ 
bying took place, both in the activities 
of business associations and the private 
meetings of leading businessmen and 
officials. This volume of papers is not, 
therefore, about the exploits of indi¬ 
vidual businessmen, either in or out- 


ler in or out- 


Great 

prelates 

The English Catholic Church in the 
Nineteenth Century 
by Edvard Norman 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press,£22.50 
ISBNO19822689 6 

A Short History of the Catholic Church 

by Derek J. Holmes and 

Beminl W. Bickers 

Bums & Oates, £12.00 and £5.95 

ISBN 0 86012 1267 and 133 X 

Anyone who has formed their impress¬ 
ion of the Dean of Peter house from his 
sardonic and usually mordant com- 
iwnlary on the contemporary chur¬ 
ches will be surprised by his mosl 
^ book. It is n traditional, even 
oid-fashioned work, church history 
“nwived in terms of bishops and 
mothers superior. Dr Norman is unre¬ 
pentant about this. In his preface lie 
wciares his intention of ignoring the 
y u{ ty of the Catholic grassroots, in 
°* “ a n analysis oflhe character 
and ideas of the leaders". It is never 
lair to cnticize an author for the book 
.iL .l? 01 wrilten > but there is surely 
S h n ? odt * about a history of 
nineteentb-century Catholicism which 
E^allv nothing about either the 
lB «y or their parish priests. 

surprising, however, is the 
mimh? l r C . k°°K' Though a large 
of important archives have 
on, to good effect, at the 
shpir ft ii Dr . Nor man’s narrative lie a 
vK U ? f two and three-decker 
niStt” Uves and letters, and, asto- 
imHl'i al raan y Points their tone 
lx nraui!] Sow n Anting. Bishop Baines 
quaintly, as a “very great 

of Anri-’ Cher’s abandonment 

"th? * ? m s desc ribed in terriis of 
r a ,lWl nous seeds of bis future 

SS&jrfiesra 

the w ,u ^ an ' s death with which 
H*S* “"eludes would have dc- 
, "K a f n ^ V! F torian ultramontane. 

mi "d and great fortitude, 


^W& UwastheFea8t0f 

Work ,acks ed 8 c: the 
>d an piJr lsc t ievousnoss with which, 
wS.**J® book, he concluded aii 

i ™ 1 bcem 15° 8 u r f 1 “sement With the 
D6 Sble t d!?ri 1 ?« k n ,kat ** ke was 8150 a 

JESSK here too: De - 

,0 Cdrainai Gra nfs urgent advice 

*Pl«ndoS" Jyiseraan that "state and 
,na PPropriate to an 
instead and that he should 

^pobrahH M m uch as possible for 
BddHvS™ 10 '^ them-, Nohnan 
Gram" .■n*ff , an did not git on with 
the majj" assessments of 

• ^ %res round’ whfth the 


side Parliament, rather it attempts to 
explore the way in which businessmen 
tried to formulate a collective response 
to general and specific issues in their 
dealings with governments and their 
officials in a period when the state, 
partly in response to war and depress¬ 
ion, was becoming increasingly 
embroiled in economic matters. 

The essays cover a variety of topics 
and arc all fairly specialized: the 
campaign against municipal socialism 
before 1914; the organization of indus¬ 
trialists during the First World War, 
principally with reference to the Fed¬ 
eration of British Industries; the steel 
industry and the tariff question, 
through to the cnrly I93tls; rela¬ 
tionships between the Federation of 
British Industries and the Trades Un¬ 
ion Congress during the great depress¬ 
ion; the administrative response to 
industrial problems during the 1930s; 
bankers and politicians under the res¬ 
tored gold standard (1925-31); the 
Government’s dependence on private 
arms manufacturers in peace and war; 
and a more general piece on the 
politicization of the oil industiy. 

They are all solid and scholarly 
pieces of work, well-supported by 
footnote references, but they do not 
provide the most stimulating reading 
and one has to search hard for the 
nuggests of gold. The patient and 
careful reader will be rewarded here 
and there. S. W. Tolliday's chapter an 
the steel industry and the tariff issue 
docs show very clearly the way in 
which the parochial and vested in¬ 
terests of the steelmustcrs thwarted 


book turns arc full of sharp percep¬ 
tions and good sense, though only 
those who know nothing about him 
will accept Norman's apologia for 
Cardinal Manning's henchman, the 
unspeakable Monsignor Talbot, a 
pntnological liar and ruthless character 
assasin. 

The extended discussion of the so¬ 
cial and educational thought and activ¬ 
ity of Manning himself is, as one would 
expect, illuminating and original, and 
makes one wish that Norman had more 
often drawn oil his extensive know¬ 
ledge of the Victorian religious scene 
in gcnernl to place his Catholic subject- 
matter in a wider context. There arc 
many unforgettnble vignettes, like that 
of the young Herbert Vaughan 
crouched in a hedge, fingering his 
rosary, while waiting to blow the tiead 
off any rabbit emerging from its war¬ 
ren. There are, however, some missed 
opportunities. Catholic oral tradition 
has it that Archbishop Ullalliornc 
interrupted the priest praying by his 
deathbed to say, not as Norman re¬ 
ports, “the Devil is an ass” but, less 
edifyingly and surely more pluusibly, 
“the Devil kiss my arse". 

Overall, however. Normun hns pro¬ 
duced a sensitive and Immensely read¬ 
able book, easily the fullest and most 
sympathetic account of Victorian 
Catholicism available. 

No one can write a satisfactory 
account of the world’s largest and most 
andent organization in three hundred 
pages. The attempt to do so, by Dr 
Derek Holmes, a distinguished histo¬ 
rian of modern Catholicism, and Ber¬ 
nard Bickers, one of his colleagues at 
Ushaw College, is designed to replace 
the much reprinted work by Philip 
Hughes. Hughes wrote in the late 
1930s. His book was untainted by any' 
ecumenical weakness, and under¬ 
standably dominated by a preoccupa¬ 
tion with the spiritual independence of 
the church over against absolutist 
secular regimes. The theological nar¬ 
rowness and schematic structure which 
these concerns imposed on his work 
were in fact assets, and his book 
remains exasperatingly readable. 
Holmes and Bickers give a great deal 
more hard fact, and are much more 
fair-minded (though older papistical 
attitudes occasionally surface - like 
the absurd suggestion that the 1552 
Anglican prayer-book denied all 
Catholic teaching on the Sacra¬ 
ments"). But the book lacks an argu¬ 
ment , and is neither long enough to be 
an encyclopedia, nor trenchant 
enough to sustain a line. 

This weakness is less evident in the 
last third of the book, devoted largely 
to the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies. Here, the attempt to touch on 
everything Is abandoned, and Dr 
Holmes has space to make worthwhile 
points, as In , the useful 10 pages 
devoted to the pontificate of Pius XII. 
The bibliography is at times ecoentnr, 

'• both in its omis sions and inclusions. 

Eamon Puffy 


any reul attempts to reorganize the 
industry, a point emphasized by I'cter 
Payne in his study of Colvillcs. Michael 
Dintenfass illustrates the wide gulf 
separating labour and eapilul in con¬ 
fronting ihc problems of the early 
1930s, which meant consensus was 
impossible since each side was talking 
a different language. Finally, Richard 
Roberts makes the telling poim that 
ilic ad hoc approach lu industrial 
problems in the 19311s reflected nut 
only the fact that Government and 
business were divided and therefore at 
a loss on how best to proceed, but also 
that it bore the imprint or the bureauc¬ 
rats in Whitehall whose altitudes and 
outlook were conditioned by their 
neo-classical training and also by their 
anxiety to safeguard parliamentary 
sovereignty. 

What then did business achieve in 
politicial terms during this period? It is 
obviously difficult to draw broad con¬ 
clusions, but the general impression is 
lhat the concrete gains were remark¬ 
ably few. The editor informs us in the 
introduction that when bargaining 
with other groups business did about as 
well as its principal competitor, the 
trade union movement, which is not 
saying an awful lot. On the other hand, 
one must bear in mind that business¬ 
men were still feeling their way in the 
political arena during this period; 
learning by doing look lime to bear 
fruit and it was not until after the 
Second World War that business mas¬ 
tered the art of political diplomacy. 
Moreover, for obvious reasons, busi¬ 
ness and industry still feared Ihc 


People 

against 

sedition 

For King, Constitution and Country: 

the English loyalists and Hie French 

Revolution 

by Robert R. Dozier 

University of Kentucky Press. $22.1X1 

ISBN 08131 1490 X 

Professor Dozier’s object is to throw 
light on "the activities of tens, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen 
who rallied to the defence of English 
institutions and vnlues during the early 
yenra of the French Revolution". 

Using principally the Home Office 
papers, tnc papers of John Reeves's 
Society for the Preservation of Liberty 
and Property, nnd n selection of the 
London and provincial journals, he 


encrtiiiriunenl uf the stale in ceommiii: 
mutiers in these years, as well as being 
conscious of ilie fact th.it Government 
had little of substance to offer in it 
pre-Keynesian world. When, how¬ 
ever, the Gove run lent did have some¬ 
thing at tractive to offer, lor example 
arms contracts in the later 193Us, then 
businessmen were prepared to relax 
their antipathy to state intervention. 

The Second"World War broke down 
the barriers hciwcen business und 
Government more thoroughly than 
hud been the ease in 1914-IK and 
thereby paved ihc way for a more 
lasting partnership in the years lo 
dime. Unfortunately, this did not. any 
more than the arms-lcngih approach of 
the interwar years, result in lasting 
solutions to Britain’s long-standing 
economic problems. The same ad hoc 
approach to industrial problems con¬ 
tinued much as before though on a fur 
bigger scale. One cannot but wonder at 
the secret of the early Victorians’ 
success. 

Derek Aldcroft 

Derek Aldcroft is professor of econo¬ 
mic history at the University of 
Leicester. _ 

Manchester University Press has just 
published Bibliography of British Eco¬ 
nomic and Social History compiled by 
W. H. Chaloncr and R. C. Richard¬ 
son, and also Bibliography of Euro¬ 
pean Economic and Social History , 
compiled by Derek H. Aldcroft and 
Richard Rodger. Each volume costs 
£27.5(1. 


has sought to deduce general conclu¬ 
sions about the attitudes and the 
strength of the loyalist movement from 
the study of a scries of episodes: the 
public response in the form of addres¬ 
ses to the Government’s issue of the 
Proclamation against Sedition in May 
1792; the development of the Loyal 
Associations in the winter of 1792-93; 
the movement to raise loyal subscrip¬ 
tions in 1793; and the Volunteer 
Movement of 1794. 

While a number of poimsof interest 
emerge, by no means all the author’s 
conclusions can be fully sustained. 
This arises partly from the general 
nature of the evidence, which some¬ 
times precludes any effective quanti¬ 
fication, but also from his reliance 
upon a very restricted selection of the 
provincial "press. This is n serious 
methodological weakness, for the four 
provincial newspnpers which he uses 
do not reflect radical opinion. Doctor¬ 
al research in London hns established 
the existence and studied the tone of n 
number of provincial journuls with 
radical sympathies: none of these is in 
Dozier's list. Consequently the over- 
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wtielmingly loyalist, anti-liciich and 
anti-radical altitude <>f the press which 
he presents here is uverdriiwii. 

In other respects tim. Dozier pushes 
conclusions beyond what the evidence 
will hear. He has ascertained that in 
the summer of I7‘>2 about six counties 
out of seven and three towns out til 
four responded favourably to the Mas 
Proclamation. So far. so good, lie 
comments: "It wns us if the political 
community of England was ratifying 
the constitution by open voting"; and 
then: “Paine's analysis of the existing 
relationships between governors and 
the governed was . . . ludicrous' 1 he 
addresses tcrtainlv meant something: 
they meant that a large majority of lhe 
ruling class actually engaged in politic¬ 
al activity at central or local level 
approved the Government's action. 
Inis wns a pro-ministerial demonstra¬ 
tion rather similar to that which hud 
taken place against the Fox-North 
Coalition in the early weeks of 1784. 
and of similar significance. But the 
"governed'* did not participate in the 
mass in the production or these addres¬ 
ses; the further conclusion does not 
follow from the premise, though I 
would agree with it on other grounds. 

Dozier draws attention to the in¬ 
teresting fact lhat, even before John 
Reeves became active, publicans were 
turning against radical activity on their 
own initiative and banning meetings of 
clubs in their premises. He also 
observes (hat the number of Loyal 
Associations fonned all over the coun¬ 
try was at least a thousand and may 
well have been much higher: but here 
again he is extrapolating from reports 
in an inadequate sample of provincial 
newspapers, and it is difficult to know 
what reliance lo place on such figures, 
still less on any Figures for numbers of 
people subscribing lo them. As a 
display of solidarity against the French 
Revolution among the members of the 
ruling class the Loyal Associations, 
like tne Volunteers, nave considerable 
significance. Their relationship to 
opinion in the lower ranks of society is 
much more obscure; indeed it is likely 
that most of such people, beyond an 
elemental emotional patriotism, hnd 
no clear opinions at all. 

In general Dozier says little about 
the intellectual content of anti-revolu¬ 
tionary argument underpinning the 
loyalist movement. Also lie omits 
consideration of a wide range of eco¬ 
nomic. social nnd religious factors 
which played their pnrt in keeping 
British society integrated and not di¬ 
vided against itself by dangerous dis¬ 
sensions. 

Ian R. Christie _ 

lan R. Christie is professor of history at 
University College London. 


Cambridge Shakespeare 

General Editor: Philip Brockbank 

Responding to shifts of critical tastes and insight, to the findings of Shakespeare scholarship In recent 
years, and to a changing sense of what Is Important to an understanding of the plays, The New 
Cambridge Shakespeare Is a completely new edition, freshly edited and designed, and Includes a 
range of Illustrations 

For a fuller understanding of Shakespearete poetic and dramatic art, an international team of the very 
best scholars has provided: 

* modernised, easily accessible texts 

* ample but unobtrusive academic guidance 

* a substantial introduction to each play discussing its 

• context • sources • structure • characterisation • significance • staging • history 


The first three titles are now available 


Othello 

Edited by NORMAN SANDERS 
Hard covers £15.00 net 
Paperback £2.95 net 


Romeo and Juliet 

Edited by 

Q. BLAKEMORE EVANS 

Hard covare £15.00 net 
-Paperback £2.95 net 


The Taming of 
the Shrew 

Edited by ANN THOMPSON 

Hard covare £16.00 net 
Paperback £3.50 net 
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The Global Connie! 1880-J 970: the 
International rivalry of (he great pow¬ 
ers 

byC. J. Bartlett 
Longman. £13.95 and £t».95 
ISBN 0 582 49069 3 and 49070 7 

Professor Bartlett lias set himself the 
huge task of telling the stnrv of world 
politics during the last (almost) hun¬ 
dred years in little more than three 
hundred and fifty pages. He simplifies 
the undertaking somewhat by focusing 
on the political and strategic aspects 
(there is not much on the economic 
side), by skipping over internal forces, 
except in the cases of the United States 
and Japan, and by refusing to do what 
the dust-jacket praises him for doing, 
namely speculate on “the great 
grnundswel] of historical change mov¬ 
ing beneath the diplomatic manocuvr- 


con- 


! n 8 -----.-~ c --— 

ings . Such speculation Bartlett 
siders “idle in a work of this nature". 

But why does he slop short at ninety 
years, instead of batting through to his 
century, bringing the story up to the 
1980s7 Some denigrate contemporary 
history as merely current affairs, but 
there is too much recent history in the 
book for that to be the reason. Fillin 
in the 1970s would have enables 
Professor Bartlett to take account of 
the serious worsening of East-West 
relations since President Carter, 
aggravated further in the Reagan 
years. As it is, the book ends with 
detente and the facile prophecies by 
Heniy Kissinger. Why does the cold 
war fluctuate in intensity? What is it all 
about anyway? Professor Bnrtlett does 
not seem much interested in such 
questions. 

Bringing the book up to date would 
have made Its main conclusion even 
more telling, namely that "local and 
regional affairs continue to demand 
more and more attention''. America's 
failure in Vietnam at the hands of a 
tiny Asian counrry, the Soviet Union’s 
inability to wind un its Afghan imbrog¬ 
lio and go home, (he seeming helpless¬ 
ness of both super powers in the tide of 
events in the Middle East, show that 
the giants arc about as incapable as the 
pygmies of imposing their will on 
world politics. This book is sub-titled 
'the international rivalry of the great 
powers’’, but one wonders whether 
that is the true theme of world affairs 
today, and whether Professor Bartlett 
really thinks it is. 

Bartlett’s book is ahout the "global 
conflict", by which he refers to the 
influence exerted on European affairs 
by extra-European forces, especially 
the United Slates and Japan, from the 
beginning of these ninety years until 
today, when decisions reached outside 
turope affect Europeans to about the 
same extent as decisions reached in- 
s !° e f u f?pe once affected those out¬ 
side it. The relations between the 
powers between 1897 and 1907 were 
determined to a remarkable extent by 
events In the Far East" is the sort of 
sentence one constantly encounters in 


this book. Twentieth-century histo¬ 
rians have neglected the non-Euru- 

f ican world, and it is gin id i > have 
’rofessnr Bartlett remind us again and 
iigaiii of the global context of interna¬ 
tional affairs. Nevertheless, it would 
be a pity if European self-depreciation 
led us to read too fur hack into (lie past 
our present-day global sense of events. 
After all. the two world wurs began in 
Europe, out of European issues. The 
cold war started and. in the IQftb. 
almost ended in Europe. A country's 
role in affairs, too. is not always 
commensurate with its wisdom, its 
statecraft, the super powers so far have 
hardly surpassed the old European 
great powers in either. 

This brings us back to my main 
worry about (his otherwise excellent 
book. I( is lucidly and authoritatively 
written, weaving together complex 
trains of events with great skill, but 
little fresh is said: it Is accurate narra¬ 
tive. without much sign of original 
thinking or research. Nor is much 
attempt made to probe into the inner 
forces at work, the whys and where¬ 
fores. Bartlett belongs to (he H.A.L. 
Fisher school of historians, for whom 
the past is “just one damned thing after 
another". But perhaps wc have had 
too^ many Tawneys and Toynbees. 
Lei's just stick to the bare facts for 
change. 


Allies and 
rivals 


F. S. Northedge 

F. S. Northedge is professor of interna- 
itonttl relations at the London School of 

Economics. 


Succeeding John Bull: America In 
Britain's place 1900-1975 
by D. Cameron Watt 
Cambridge University Press, £22.5(1 
ISBN H52125(1226 

This hook embodies mid enlarges upon 
the Wiles Lectures which Professor 
Watt delivered at Queen’s University, 
Belfast, In 1981. It consists of what is in 
essence a series of essays designed 
around a central theme: that is, (he 
patterns of mutual perception which 
have existed among those who have 
shaped Anglo-American relations in 
the present century. And it offers the 
very broad conclusion (apart from 
many more specific ones) that, for all 
the friendships and achievements thar 
have marked its unfolding, "the story 
of how America came to occupy 
'Britain's place’ Is in the end a tragic 
one, a story of failures and missed 
opportunities, of misguided attitudes 
and misunderstandings, from which 
both countries have suffered"; and 
that during this period "the policy¬ 
makers in the United States played a 
major part in bringing about the 
decline of Britain, although those who 
saw that decline consummated did not 
understand what they were doing and 
regretted it when they realized what 
thev had done." 



TTie First Virginia Regiment in 1861, a photographftomanewedUtan 
Caroline Chapman, is publS CyTe" * 


It will be apparent at once that those 
who look to Donald Watt for provoca¬ 
tion will not be disappointed, (Indeed, 
there are times in these pages - not 
least when the study of international 
history in general is being pondered, 
together with certain criticisms Mint 
have been levelled against that trade- 
when the whistle of the claymore is 
distinctly audible.) And quite apart 
from being prompted to question, 
perhaps, some of the hook's main 
premises and conclusions, students 
will find much to reflect on here 
concerning, for example, the impact of 
generational change on |H>licy-innk- 
mg, and the “learning pcnnibrin the 
lives of those involved; the occasions 
on which economic, financial and 
commercial considerations merged 
with, and sometimes submerged, what 
used to be thought of as the "high 
politics” of diplomacy; and the ways in 
which the respective political cultures 
of the two countries helped foster the 
misperceptions and antagonisms 
which the author so laments. (Espe¬ 
cially valuable in these and other 
contexts is the extent to which the 
essays consider the attitudes and roles 
of many who stood outside formal 
pblicy-making circles: bankers and the 
clerisy generally, for example.) 

in order to benefit fully from Watt’s 
stimulating reflections on such aspects 
of transatlantic relations, readers will 
need to bring to the book a reasonable 
knowledge o? the field, nnd to draw out 
from the various chronologically- 
defined essnys themes which span the 
entire period. (Might it, perhaps, have 
been worth accepting the problems 
and risks that would have been 
attached to alt entirely thematic design 
for the work as a whole?) But even 
those who choose to focus upon indi¬ 
vidual episodes and personalities will 
find here a wide range of material and 
trenchant opinions: concerning Wood- 
row Wilson the crusndcr, for example, 
on the complex set of American atti¬ 
tudes and involvements in internation¬ 
al affairs after Wilson’s fnll; on Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt (his views on European 
imperialism "an extraordinary com¬ 
pound of prejudice mid ignorance", 
yet his instinctive ability to focus on the 
major issues of his da'v enabling him 
“to rise above his own generational, 
social, political und nationalist pre¬ 
judices' ); anti on the (limited) triumph 
of Harold Macmillan after the Suez 
confrontation “in rinding a rhetorical 
fiction which, hy flattering both sides, 
wonM reconcile both British mui 
American elite opinion to the change 
in relationship" that hud occurred 
since the Second World War. 

Obviously, other nuilcrinl and 
analyses need to be laid alongside what 
Succeeding John Bull lias to say: Alan 
Bullock's recent study of Ernest Bevin 
as Foreign Secretary, for instance, or 
Lloyd Gardner's forthcoming volume 
on Anglo-American responses to re¬ 
volution between 1913 mui 1923. But 
however they approach the book, it is 
unlikely that si utfenls of the period will 
u bc Prodded by it into further 
thought - nnd into amusement, too, 
whether by some of the author’s own 
bonny turns of phrase or hy the ideas 
and antics of some of those who fall 
within his survey. 
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Backs to 
the wall 

The Unnatural Alllan^h^^r 
boulh Africa 
by Jumcs Adams 
Quartet, £9.95 

ISBN 0 7043 2373 7 

James Adams's hook is not dit-s 
about the relationship between S 
and South Africa, but rather ihli? 

which these two stales"haffi 

security in a hostile world, iff 
vdopmeiHofthe^eli" 1 ^ 

t y ’.if°A r r ■ xam P'?’ owed Mlbinrt 
South Africa, and although the Ini* 

have helped South Africa tomC 

the UN arms ban so have many mbo 
countries. Nevertheless, Adams i 
right in emphasizing that the scarify 
security has drawn Israeli and So! 
Africa steadily closer together 
.. The relationship between thetvoh 
unnatural only in the sense that \k 
Jews who previously suffered an* 
ling discrimination are now noitini 
closely with a government notori^ 
tor the discrimination it areata 
against its own black people. fW 
ever, in terms of their intcntaUoad 
situations it is a very "natml" «b 
tionship. Both are often treated a 
diplomatic pariahs; both face imm&i- 
ale dangers on their borders; boil 
have large potentially revolutions 
sections in their populations; botk 
occupy territory which is disputed 
Internationally; both have economifs 
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Christopher Thorne Is professor of 
international relations at the University 
of Sussex. 
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ItoFaciqaf Contemporary Russian • 
Nationalism 
by John B, Dunlop - 

BBN £28 M 

jg£5 “fi? P<*st-Stalin years nothing 
surprised discerning westerners more 

ww which lies 
behind the monolithic fdcgde of offl- 
eial Marxism-Leninism- By 1984 any 
sensible visitor should already know 

10 M°5F°w itis not Nineteen 
Eighty-Four. What also' came as a 
surprise to many.from.the early 1960s ' 
onwards was the strength of one 
particular tendency - a growing Rus- 
sain national consciousness amounting 
in many instances to an ideology or 
Russian nationalism. By the mid-1980s 
(his has become a still more important, 
and more varied, phenomenon. 

It is at the same time one which has 
been given far less scholarly attention 


than the nationalisms of a number of 
S' er groups within the 

USSR. John Dunlop's book has the 
merit of being the most comprehensive 
survey so far of the diverse beliefs to be 
round among .those who make up the 
Russian -national (or nationalist) 
movement. . . 

He describes; the range of outlooks it 
SHS? “..from groupings .who 1 are 
bitterly hostile to Marxists of any hue 
to adherents of “National Bobhev- 
ism : from those who see the “Russian 
idea as incompatible with the present 
Soviet stale to those who see in Soviet 
KJJJJJ, its .very embodiment;. from 
QirisUan advocates of human rights to 
: neo-fascists (not. to mention neo-Sta- 
Imistswho represent a more significant 
tendency in The contemporary Soviet 
Union than Dunlop appears to think). 
'^S*FS sur ycyspf this movement, 
such Alexander Yanov’s The Rus¬ 
sian New Right, have been by Jewish 
emigrants from, thfc Soviet Union who 



Leonard Schapiro in arguing against 
those who would tar all Russian 
nationalists with the brush of antisemi¬ 
tism. And, unlike the authors of 
previous surveys, Dunlop is svmnathe- 
hc to brands within it - In 

particular, to those religious Russians 
whq. are critics of the existing Soviet 
systeta and.who search for a political 
alternative, even if it Is still an author¬ 
itarian one. 

It is one thing, however, to point to 
what is worthy of sympathy and re¬ 
spect within Russian nationalism, and 
quite another to suggest,, as Duulop 
does, that American foreign policy- 
maken should back the particular 
strand of Russian nationalism pf which 
lie approves against, presumably, 
lh«e members ofthe Soviet Conuniin- 
HS® 8 priorities are different, 
yanov also completed his book with a 
call to western policy-makers, to- 
attempt, to influence Soviet politics, : 
Sfi « Wk ,hC "dtot-Hteral fntellec’ 

tuals i . new managers" and “centrisr 


V.' 
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elementary political literacy - such as 

u OT!fiL l P n "f* lo use "Russia’’ and 
the USSR "Russian" and “Soviet" 
interchangeably. Yet the idea of any 
western governments seeking the de- 
*"*0 involvement in the Soviet 
pom cal process urged upon them by 
Dunlop and by Yanov should be 
treated with profound scepticism, 
wnat western governments require is 
the knowledge and capacity for flexi- 

, rC5 P° nse t0 indigenous 

Soviet deve opments. This does not, of 
attempts to influence 
events. It should, however, exclude 
counter-productive efforts to deter- 
!r“® advance which tendency 

Sn^S PP ^^' , , on a tong-term 
baris. Orthodox Christian Russmjhiles 
and westernizing “progressfve/have 

pK assay; a 

an unlucky one or other of them can 

jaaruy?“«■«* * 

Arqhie Brow n 

. . • - ' 
l.3Sc. : c< : • 


in which "advanced” sectors awria 
with "underdeveloped". In these i- 
cumstances it seems very "natunl'u 
increase cooperation. 

The cooperation is based on i 
calculation of hard-headed intereic. 
not n deep seated empathy or cultnnl 
identity (except in the cose of dx 
South African Jews’ attitude to IstkI). 
Adams points out, for instance, ihn 
the Israelis release information to ifae 
South Africans about nuclear develop¬ 
ments only after they have movedoo 
to (lie next stage. This relationshipd 
coVeniencc wifi Inst as long as iu 
mutually beneficial, but Adams indi¬ 
cates clearly just how beneficial it is w 
two governments whose overwbehn- 
ing concern is for security. While lbw 
are economic links (with trade a 
cnmnioilitics like coal and diamond, 
and South African capital invesimtin 
in Israel), the strongest ties are those 
directly concerned with security-surf 
as the exchange of military personnel, 
and the development of sophisticate 
arms including nuclear weapons. 1* 
binding tie Is that of two people wfl 
their backs to the wall and few foen* 
in sight. 

Janies Adams’s style is that of a good 
investigative journalist. He obviousy 
has excellent contacts, but sources®* 
not quoted and the book cannot and 
should not be judged in terms ot 
academic rigour. He sometimes, w 
instance, reaches conclusions wiitUM 
the evidence to back them. For ex® 
pie he starts chapter ten - «*•» 
entitled “The Inman Ocean FI™ 1 7 
by describing Ihc departure of a Soiffl 
African fleet from Simons town ® 
September, 1979 which, he 3* 1 
week iHter exploded a nuclear dew*- 
“South Africa", he wrote. “hadjoioW 
the nuclear club”. Yet, at the cjw 
the chapter he concedes, rightly in m 
view, that while this event prom! 
took place, there is no certainty, 
Adams recognizes "complete pro® 
never likely to be supplied . 

Although there must be 
about the details, and the 
Adams's conclusions must some™*, 
raise an eyebrow, the main 
the book is well founded- that 

their hostile environments the is 

and the South Africans have so .. 
devised effective ways of securing, 
positions, including mutual awf" 

■ tion which will continue 
security threats persist and *1^ 
scarce. The cooperation 
however, eliminate all dangers - ^ 
South Africa is currently enioyjg - 
reign policy success, she sun . 
answer to the future of h»jL|n 
African population: the Israel' , ^ 
fear both of their neighboursa™^ 
possibility, which Adams 
US deserting them 
tcrests are belter served by ^ 
closer to the Arabs. 


James Barber 

Dr Berber is master of HafoM 
lege, University of Durham. 
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March of 
pr ogress 


Nevr Information Technology 
edited by Alan Burns 

Ellis Horwood: Wiley, 

£20.00and£8.95 
ISBN085312 49ft 5 and 074 7 


Although this collection of 17 linked 
articles aims to survey much of the 
technical background of information 
technology ana place it in the context 
ofthe needs of society and the social 
impact that it is likely to produce, it is 
[gaily a book for stimulus rather than 
lor comprehensive briefing. It is in¬ 
tended for “all teachers and students of 
computer science in universities and 
colleges ... for undergraduate re¬ 
training ... those in management 
sciences, management training, elec¬ 
tronics and microelectronics”, all of 
whom will probably find points of 
interest, perhaps bv sampling particu¬ 
lar chapters, any of which can be read 
on their own. 

The canvas is very broad. Chapters 
range from basic descriptions of a 
selection of current equipment such as 
microcomputers, word processors and 
magnetic storage through their typical 
uses in electronic mail, data banks or 
the paperless office to the newly 
emerging expert systems and the fifth- 
generation computer. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the importance 
of communicating networks, and over¬ 
laying the whole is a scries of articles 
on the social impact both today und 
with some guesses forwards to the 
twenty-first century. 

The technical content is clearly writ¬ 
ten. For example. Max Bramer’s de¬ 
scription of the objectives for the 
Japanese fifth-generation computer is 
particularly readable, carefully avoid¬ 
ing technical jargon. However, rather 
than seeking to educate students about 
the technical facts behind this rapidly 
burgeoning field, the book asks a 
number of sociological questions. 
Typical of these is how far to involve 
the workforce in the design of u system 
that will change nnd hopefully improve 


their work practices. 

Mike Normnn writes a lengthy clus¬ 
ter on democratic systems design, 
making the reasonable proposal tnat 
intimate involvement of the workforce 
should give a better understanding of 
the actual problem to he solved and 
also help with any latent industrial 
relations problems associated with the 
inevitable changes in working prac¬ 
tices or employment prospects. He is 
udamant tji:il a participative approach 
is a necessity, if people are expected to 
respond to the challenge of informa¬ 
tion technology in a positive way. At 
the same time lie acknowledges that 
the management of a democratic de¬ 
sign is not straightforward nnd puts 
forward some mechanisms for achiev¬ 
ing it. A worked example would huve 
been helpful here. 

Another theme is the north-south 
divide. It is debatable whether the less 
developed nations concentrated in the 
south can generate some of their own 
information technology and apply it to 
their own problems. The very high 
costs of entry in terms of trained 
manpower, capital investment and ac¬ 
cess to sophisticated technology, 
which must bc weighed against all the 
other pressing demands on the budgets 
of those countries, can probably only 
be met by some form of collaboration. 
Indeed, most developed nations are 
now looking to collaboration to keep 
abreast of the frantic pace of develop¬ 
ment in this field. 

I suspect that one strong reason why 
Alan Burns planned this Dook was so 
that he could write chapter eight on 
whether information technology is a 
good or bad thing. Although he pro¬ 
vides no clear answer, I think he ends 
up for it. There is in any case an 
inevitability about it. However, 
although the impact on privacy, the 
ability of the machine to do better than 
the humnn in some activities (such as 
teaching or law), the management of 
the complexity put at our command 
and the vulnerability of society to the 
changes that will bc forced on it are 
^ooa questions to ponder, I would 
lave been interested in rather more 
comment on the way education will 
need to change, particularly as several 
authors are themselves teachers. 


e 


John Alvey 


John Alvey is engineer-in-chief of Brit¬ 
ish Telecom ana chairman of the 19N2 
repurt on advanced information tech¬ 
nology for the Dol. 


Ethology 

scrap-book 

The Understanding of Animals: 
iNtvScientist guide 
willed by Georgina Ferry 
8*wg. £16.50 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 85520 729 0 and ?28 0 

For more than 25 years New Scientist 
~5 presented a lively account of the 
wntempqrary world of science to an 
appreciative readership of scientists 
ana^ nan-scientists alike. And the 
serous ration of articles on animal 
Dchayiour reflects not only the healthy 
r~?Of research in this area but also its 
^Lnnsjcinterest to non-specialist read- 

niirnka ^ c °N ects together a 
raber of these articles on animal 
wjayiour, not to provide a textbook. 

conrim S ^ 0W *! ow 50016 important 
10 animal behaviour have 
““PUT ant * h°w they have 
"received by the world at large. 

animal Xu providing a guide to 
ffSSwwof this sort is excel- 
^ h 15 debatable whether 

bv mpl Way !° reaiize 5Uch an idea is 
pLjJfto °5 a collection of semi- 
gNar articles; which by their very 

formal CVen - more e phemeral than 
The SJSPJL” ® refereed journals. 
iSS 11 . of most New Scientist 
Kftsenrlm 3 ,I l. their freshness - the 
SS immediacy that they convey in 
direct f^ pr °u ldm $ ar > d ideas 
field &J hB laoor »tory and the 
■•bey hav?iS C P assa 8 e of time, after 
assimilated and de- 
oridmj I 1 * 6 years that follow, the 
“rtmfes in which they 
“ >«« 1° lose 
the “! e,r 'mpact. As a result. 

that ‘to* bools gives is 

ary Bnimnf kL. Syi ] 0 P sis of contempor- 
of ei£| 0 ^ ehav ! b vf “ ,8 scriip-book; 

ifv L Georgina Ferry, has 
a 8e to ttrca?nf CtC ? , book ’ s cover- 
have b ee n^° r u^ il1 } a, . behavlour that. 
V®enttnujtn;fashion during the, 

■ . ;j ' J(i - _ i - 


Nuclear 

mistrust 

Nuclear Power Technulngy 
edited hy Waller Marshall 
Oxford University Press. 

£35.llO each vnlurne 

Volume one: Reactor Technology 

ISBN ll 1985194X6 

Volume twu: Fuel Cycle 

ISBN 0198519583 

Volume three: Nuclear Radiation 

ISBN 019X519591 

“Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant 
nothing else, root out everything 
else . . . Stick to Facts, sir!” Thomas 
Grudgrind would have found an appre¬ 
ciative audience among today’s frus¬ 
trated advocates of nuclear power. If 
the public would only open its eyes to 
the facts, one hears them say, it would 
realize the folly and irrationality of 
resisting nuclear expansion. As tends 
to happen when powerful interest 
groups are not having everything their 
own wav, they suddenly become ar¬ 
dent believers in "educating the pub¬ 
lic”. And who is to say that they arc 
wrong when the technicalities of nuc¬ 
lear power are so little understood, 
even by those who vigorously oppose 
it. 

These handsome volumes have been 
prepared, with public education in 
mind, by members and associates of 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority and edited by Sir Walter 
Marshall. They are clearly written, 
beautifully produced, and they contain 
a profusion of well-constructed dia- 
grams and tables. Volume one intro- 


?< 


duces the reader to nuclear physics and 
provides technical descriptions of the 
present generation nf thernial reactors 
(gas-cooled, light-water, and lieavy- 
water varieties) and their possible if 
unlikely successors, the fast breeder 
and fusion reactors. Volume two c.v- 

F ilniits the various steps in the fuel cycle 
min uranium extraction to the dispos¬ 
al of nuclear wastes, including the 
options of recycling plutonium and 
developing fuel cycles based on thor¬ 
ium. volume three is concerned with 
nuclear radiation - its physical prop¬ 
erties, the risks it presents, its detec¬ 
tion and control, and its medical and 
archaeological uses. 

By and Targe, (he authors fallow Mr 
Gradgrind’s advice. Although I could 
juibblc with the choice of some items 
or discussion (few can bc interested 
these days in the steam-generating 
heavy-water reactor which Britain 
dabbled with in the 1970s - it would 
have been better to concentrate atten¬ 
tion on the Canadian hcavy-watcr 
reactor), in most respects the coverage 
is well balanced. However, problems 
arise when the authors move from 
factual exposition into the realms of 
opinion. Although in the preface, Sir 
waiter suggests that “the choice of 
language makes it clear what is fact and 
what is opinion,” the dividing line is 
more blurred than he is prepared to 
admit; and where opinion is offered, 
particularly on social and economic 
issues, it is too frequently unreliable 
and slanted to give an unduly favour¬ 
able impression of nuclear power. 

For example, people undoubtedly 
have an exaggerated view of the risks 
to life and fimb arising from nuclear 
radiation, but radiation hazards to the 

f eneral public are hardly trivial, as 
'.A.H. Saunders and B.O. Wade 
claim in their chapter on radiation and 


past 15 years, particularly behavioural 
evolution und the adoptive significance 
of bchuviour. Readers interested in 
motivation, the development of be¬ 
haviour in young animals, in percep¬ 
tion or Ihc control of movement and 
other motor patterns, will find virtual¬ 
ly nothing here to satisfy their curios¬ 
ity. What the book does offer is n 
collection of articles, grouped into six 
main sections, on animal learning, 
field studies of animal behaviour, the 
adaptive significance or social be¬ 
haviour, behavioural ecology, the rele¬ 
vance of animal studies to human 
behaviour, and animal language 
and consciousness. 

Some sections are quite successful tn 
that they manage to convey something 
of the flavour of research in the area, 
and to put across some of its main ideas 
- for example, in the section dealing 
mainly (despite its misleading title, ‘ A 
sense of purpose: behaviour and 
evolution”) with the adaptive signifi¬ 
cance of social life in birds and mam¬ 
mals. In others, such as that on animal 
learning, the selection of articles seems 
to have been quite arbitrary, leaving 
virtually nb impression of coherence or 
direction. , 

Some articles, however, show New 
Scientist at its very best: informative, 
stimulating and witty, as in the.article 
“Biotelemetry: lisienmgtowildlife by. 
David Macdonald and Charles Amlan- 
er; or scholarly and thought P r p v ° k " 
ing, as in Nicholas Mackintosh s In 
search of a new theory of condition¬ 
ing”. Others were not worth pub¬ 
lishing in the first place, lei alone 
reviving here. . 

Despite the fact that most of the 
articles are about exciting and impor¬ 
tant research fields, this does not 
always come through. P® r t a P¥* n 1 fjJ.t 
ably, the impression given by the book 
is that our understanding J* 

more fragmentary and partial than is 
really the case. 


N. R. Chalmers __ 

N. R- Chalmers is reader in biology at 
the Open University. 



its control. The inhabitants of Selki- 
fielil may iilsnhc amused to learn I nun 
the same authors that “while nuclear 
plants other than reactors also involve 
finite risk, the potential f"r accidents 
in these plants is much lower than lor 
reactors, ami because the same safely 
philosophy is applied their contribu¬ 
tion is considered negligible ". 

A. W. Hills emphasizes the uncer¬ 
tain size of future reserves and produc¬ 
tion capacities in his chapter tin ura¬ 
nium supply. Yet by citing scenarios 
which nil assume a rapid growth of 
investment in nuclear energy, the only 
uncertainties he impheity permits con¬ 
cern the degree of expansion and the 
timing of uranium scarcity. Prominent 
among the scenarios are those de¬ 
veloped by the International Nuclear 
Fuel Cycle Evaluation 1 1 NFC El and 
published in 19811. These were built oil 
excessive estimates of future nuclear 
generating capacity in the west. 
Although it could bc argued in Mr 
Hills's defence, that the INFCE 
scenarios were the latest available 
when hischapter was written (the book 
went to press in May 1981). everyone 
knew that they were much too hi|h 
when they were under discussion in 
1979. The United States representa¬ 
tives at INFCE tried to have them 
reduced, but the Europeans (and the 
British, French and Germans in par¬ 
ticular) refused to accept lower figures 
becuuse they feared that they would 
undermine tne case for investing in fast 
reactors and reprocessing, which can 
only become economic if uranium 
reserves are depleted by a rapid expan¬ 
sion of demand. 

The reason for the American con¬ 
cern over the INFCE forecasts was 
precisely because they could bc used to 
justify the establishment of reproces¬ 
sing capacities (ostensibly for sup¬ 
plying fast reactors with plutonium), 
thereoy legitimizing the activities of 
countries whose main interest lav in 
acquiring nuclear weapon capabilities. 
The issue of non-proliferation policy is 
only raised once in these volumes, 
when A. A. Farmer argues that pluto¬ 
nium recycling may enhance interna¬ 
tional security, since it would result in 
the “burning’" of plutonium stocks in 
reactors. Although this argument can¬ 
not be rejected out of hand, it has to be 
balanced against the greater evil of 
reprocessing plants becoming widely 
distributed. Britain's espousal of civil 
reprocessing has long been a blot on 
our non-proliferation record. 

What the nuclear community should 
worry nboul is not the lack of technical 
knowledge, but the mistrust in which it 
is held by large sections of the public. 
This mistrust has been fed by a long 
history of false srntements by noth the 
proponents and opponents of nuclear 
power. It is regrettable that the au¬ 
thors of these generally admirable 
volumes have not seized tfic opportun¬ 
ity to set a new standard in objectivity. 

W, B. Walker ~ 

IV. B. Walker is a senior fellow of the 
Science Policy Research Unit. Uni¬ 
versity of Sussex. 


Satellite 

scenes 


Images ofthe World: an atlas 
of satellite Imagery and maps 
edited with an Interpretive 
supplement by Roger M. Smllh 
Colllns/Longman, £12.95 
ISB N 0582 00056 4 _ 

Professor H. C. Darby, one-time pro¬ 
fessor of geography in the University 
of London, used to remark that "his¬ 
tory is chaps, but geography is maps*’. 
Given the very lengthy business of map 
compilation, the tact of the matter is 
that many maps are more properly 
regarded as history than geography. 
One example of this is the First Land 
Use Survey of the British . Isles. 
Although the fieldwork for this survey 
was completed between 1931/1933, 
the set of dependent maps was not 
completed until 1949. Another is the 
Second Und Use Survey, begun in 
1960: dependent map coverage is still 
significantly incomplete. The Amer¬ 
ican “Earth resource observation' 
Landsat satellite series, inaugurated in 
1972, was designed to bring land 
surface mapping into the space age; 

Satellite remote sensing is revolu¬ 
tionizing broad-scale data gathering 
philosophies and practices in the en¬ 
vironmental sciences. Images of the 
World is one of the nearest, and most 


convincing, publications testifying to 
the present power, and great future 
potential, of monitoring the Earth 
from space. Mainly an English-lan¬ 
guage version of a book first published 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Images of the World deserves attention 
as a possible addition to any school, 
college or university geography lib¬ 
rary; it will also earn its place among 
many private collections of books on 
remote sensing of the environment. 

Images of the World is an advance on 
other collections of Landsat images in 
several respects; First, the imagery 
itself is mostly provided in “normal 
colour”, in which vegetation is green, 
not red as in the more common “false 
colour" Landsat renditions. Second, 
more, and more varied, interpretive 
maps are provided to help the reader 
understand and benefit from the satel¬ 
lite scenes. Third, the Atlas material 
itself is set within a balanced introduc¬ 
tory explanation of the Lansat system, 
and a newly-prepared concluding "in¬ 
terpretive supplement” which forms a 
useful postscript to the features illus¬ 
trated by the images and maps. 

Unfortunately, the volume is not 
without its limitations. Perhaps the 
most significant is the rather low 

S uality of the colour priming, which 
oes much less than justice to the 
origint t imagery and significantly les¬ 
sens the Impact of the package as a 
whole. A further annoyance is that 
many pf the ipterpretive maps do not 
cover the whole area 6f the related" 
images and are not always oriented the 
same way. Indeed. If. is sometimes 


quite difficult to see exactly how the 
maps and images relate to one 
another. Furthermore - in keeping 
with other collections of satellite imag¬ 
ery - only some 5 per cent of the land 
surface of the globe is illustrated. 

Staying abreast of developments in 
such a rapidly-evolving area is particu¬ 
larly difficult. The editors point out 
that research and development of the 
image enhancements and related maps 
included in this volume rook six years 
to complete. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore. that new developments m space 
observation (for example, the thema¬ 
tic mapper on Landsats 4 and 5. and 
the metric camera first flown on a 
recent Space Shuttle mission) find no 

J ilace in it. It is very dear, however, 
ram the occasional recent U2 "spy- 
plane” and Skylab photograph that 
image resolutions In the range from 
15-30 metres are far superior to the 
nominal 80 metres resolution of the 
Landsat niultispectral scanner for 
satellite applications in such fields as 
inlra-urban and rural land-use map¬ 
ping and change detection, as distinct 
from physical environmental studies. 

Many geographers - as opposed to 
historians - will await with eagerness 
the ontogeny of this interesting and 
thought-provoking book. 


£. C. Barrett 

£.. C. Barrett is render in climatology 
and remote sensing at the University aj 
Bristol, , t . 
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Optical 

fibre 

systems 

Optical Coni mu nit jiI Inns Systems 
by John Gutter 

Proniicc-Hall. f iind £1.1.45 
ISBNO l.iMNfKft.'uiid I5fi I 

Glass in iis most familiar form in 
window panes provides ns with a clear 
view of the world. I f. however, we look 
at a considerable thickness of ylnss - 
for example, if wc view the window 
pane through its edge - then not much 
lieht will penetrate: ordinary window 
elnss looks deep green for iihoiit one 
foot of thickness. The basic material 
from which glass communication fibres 
are constructed is silica glass, which is 
closely related to window glass. 
However, the remarkable difference is 
that, if we could look through u 
kilo metre of such glass, we would he 
able to sec almost perfect]v through 
the whole of its thickness. In fact, us 
the loss of light is comparable with that 
through the ntmusphere on a clear day. 
the glass fibre cable is now our most 

• efficient (fn terms of information loss} 

and most reliable communication link. i 

The large-scale applied ion of light¬ 
wave communication was first serious¬ 
ly considered when laser light sources 
were developed, in the early 196!is. 
However, as direct I inc-of-sig lit atinos- ■ 
pJicric communication is not feasible 
over long distances (partly because of 
variations in visibility), the silica glass 
fibre \vas eventually" identified as the 
only serious contender for the hieh- 
. capacity telephone, data and television 
•"trunk routes. Development of the 
fibres and of the sources of laser Light 
•hev carry has been rapid and is now 
highly sophisticated: in common with 
ocher modern electronic devices, 
dimensions can be reduced to within 
an order of magnitude of the 
wavelength of the light transmitted in 
both fibre and laser. However, 
nlthough this has necessitated the 
development of sophisticated manu¬ 
facturing methods, as John Go war 
points out. iip tier I communication sys¬ 
tems using fibres are essentially very 
simple, us far as the purely optical part 3 

is concerned. The source, a semicon¬ 
ductor diode laser, is turned on and off 
very rapidly by its electrical driving 
current to transmit either u pulse of i 
light or no light. The light output is 
^simplv coupled into a fibre, in which It J 
travels perhaps ten or more * 
kilometres: the light is then converted f 

A question i 

of balance \ 

Introduction to Cosmology \ 

• by Jayant V.NarJIkar a 

Jones & Bartlett. $30 .00 k 

ISBN (186720 015 4 . t 

Ihc strengths bf this textbook of 5 
cosmology, which would be suitable n 

for undergrade tes at British universi- 0 

"‘■ties, are immediately obvious: clarity n 
of explanation, careful and attractive n 

; layout, and the very large number of p 

■ problems and solutions - oil features u 

;■ ..that wdiild be expected of an author h 
-■ Isah experienced and successful d 
writer 6nd university teacher, indeed. t 
irmny portions of this new book' draw : s 
on material from Professor Narlikar's ii 
other well-known books. r 

The materia! has been divided into r 
four aspects: “geometrical", in which o 
there is an adequate introduction'to - c 


cosnmgraphical properties; “physic¬ 
alencompassing the hot model of the 
universe's early history, together with 
some aspects of galaxy formation and 
elementary particle physics; “non¬ 
standard", in which other types of 
cmmufoeicaF theory arc described; 
and finally, ••observational", contain¬ 
ing accounts of background cosmic 
radiations, matter density, and so on. 

This is a difficult book to appraise, 
because it manages to - combine so 
Kmany strong positive and negative 
■ features- side- by side.- Although- the 


back into current pulses by a semicon¬ 
ductor plinimliode. possibly with miihl* 
simultaneous signal gain. 

Guwnr\ hook, winch concentrates 
1 on those three basic aspects of optical 
eumiiiiiiiieution systems, begins with a 
fatrlv full but not too detailed theore¬ 
tical discussion of light transmission in 
glass fibres. Electromagnetic wave 
propagation thenry is not dealt with 
until the end of the final section, 
following a practical chapter on manu¬ 
facture and assessment of silica fibres 
and cables. The next section deals with 
the two semiconductor optical compo¬ 
nents. starting from a discussion of 
basic semiconductor properties ns ap¬ 
plied to the p-n diode junction, and 
continuing through luminescence to 
liglit-cniitiing diodes and semiconduc¬ 
tor lasers, n-i-n and avalanche photo¬ 
diodes. and the associated specialized 
electronics. 

The honk ends with chapters on 
complete systems. The main problems 
facing: unguided systems, in which 
laser neams are expanded by lenses or 
minors and picked up by similar 
optics, arc variable atmospheric losses 
(sometimes drastically changing, ns in 
a snowstorm) and the optical noise 
effects produced by turbulence, 
temperature gradients‘and other fac¬ 
tors giving rise to irregularities in the 
refractive index of the intervening air. 
As there urc no such problems in outer 
space, optical communication there 
has distinct advantages over radio 
systems; the market, however, re¬ 
mains sinnll. 

On Earth the only optical systems in 
widespread commercial use arc fibre 
ones. British Telecom and other na¬ 
tional postal, telegraph and telecom¬ 
munications undertakings are install¬ 
ing fibres on trunk routes for high-rate 


digital traffic, and it is now generally 
recognized that nnmoinnde fibres, 
offering very high signal capacity, will 
be the future choice for those routes. 
Although local area networks, to dis¬ 
tribute video and other wide-hand 
services, and data front sources such as 
Presicl. could utilize cither multimode 
or miinoiiiodc fibres, the latter offer 
better compatibility with those inte¬ 
grated optical systems used Tor switch¬ 
ing and other processing functions. 

Hie book dues uni have much to say 
oil extensions to the basic optical 
systems, nor on alternative uses of the 
fibres originally developed for com¬ 
munications, for cxnmplc. in the sens¬ 
ing of physical quantities such as 
temperature or rotation rate. Since 
modern fibres exhibit such extremely 
low optical loss, effects can be 
observed which arc weak over short 
distances but which can accumulate 
enough over hundreds or thousands of 
metres to be accurately measurable. 
The fibre gyroscope is just one instru¬ 
ment made possible by communica¬ 
tions developments and now being 
installed in aircraft for navigation 
purposes. 

Go war's lucid exposition of (lie basic 
components of the principal optical 
fibre systems at present in operation 
should appeal to students who already 
have some background in physics or 
electronics. Examples are provided at 
the ends of each chapter, but the text 
cites very few references, more of 
which would assist more serious stu¬ 
dents. 

P. J. R. Laybourn _ 

P. J. R. Lnyboum is reader in electro¬ 
nic ond electrical engineering at the 
University of Glnsg/nv. 
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Example ora wooden waggonway (1765), on the wooden rails of which 
waggons were for the first time guided by flanged wheels. From P. J. 

T u, e '\% ha Z? io P °? the Tra,ts P° rt Revolution 1750-1850 . 
published by World’s Work at £14.95. * 


author's introduction to general re¬ 
lativity is very succinct and tricky 
topics like parallel transport are nicely 
done, there is a complete absence of 
physical motivation for the theory. 
The principle of equivalence is only 
briefly introduced, after. Einstein's 
field equations are derived from an 
action principle. Following this, Narll- 
kar launches into a goad clear descrip¬ 
tion of Friedman metrics and their 
observational properties, by now fairly 
standard materia] that can be found In 
most other textbooks. The advantage 
of Narlikar's treatment is the partial 
reappraisal, in the light of new develop¬ 
ments, in particle physics, of theories 
purporting to explain the origin of the 
universe. Hern, however, hehas miked 
ms chance to write a definitive intro¬ 
duction: although he draws on several 
Ttceni review articles for hiS brief 
survey, there are a number of confus¬ 
ing points. For example, he refers to 
neutrinos and unijneutrinds as diffe¬ 
rent species; the calculation of a limit 
on the number of neutrino types in the 
* early universe is incorrect, because he 
uses an incorrect temperature Varia¬ 
tion For the wenk interaction; and be 
unis to use the neat analytic estimates 
. of neutron-proton and helium abund- 
\ anccs. 

The discussion of gaitwy forrttatfon 
treats only isothermal fluctuations and 
leads the author to support the com¬ 
pletely erroneous argument, put for¬ 
ward by Fred Hoyle, that only objects 
the size of globular, clusters could have * 
survived during the formation of the 
early universe. The total omission of 
i adiabatic flududitonsis puzzling, 1 espe¬ 
cially as they play such animpo riant role 
. In current research. Studeqts will gain a 
. very misleading irftprcGsioitof Ihe-scope ' 


of the subject from this part of the book. 

The author devotes considerable 
space to non-standard cosmological, 
theories, like the steady-stntc theory, 
now generally considered to be obso¬ 
lete. As none of these can claim any 
positive observational support, it Is 
debatable whether they deserve so 
much space in an introductory text 1 
and if evaluated as critically as Narli- 
kar views the widely-accepted big bang 
model they would seem rather flimsy. 
It also seems grossly misleading to tell 
students that “the fate of the steady 
stnte model hangs in the balance" or 
that “the steady state model has not 
quite recovered from the two blows"-' 
dealt by th ? discovery of the miero- 
wpve background and (he successful 
predictions of big bang nucleosynth¬ 
esis or that the Klein-Alfvin matter- 
aqtimatter cosmology is an “Important 

, This book is an amalgam of good 
writing and careful explanation, bui 
displays questionable judgment re¬ 
garding topics for inclusion and the 
“fsree of irjjportartce attached to some 
nh«£ e ' N 5 vcrthless - 1 would advise 
5cS“ and astronon, y libraries to 

John Ba rrow. 

Tu B S^sS m,romm ^ 
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Polymorphic Programming 
Languages: design 
and implementation 
by David M. Hnrland 
Ellis Horwood: Wiley, £19.51) 
ISHN0K53126615 

In this monograph Dr Harlmul intro¬ 
duces a number of ideas that go 
completely against the conventional 
wisdom of the day as to what makes a 
"good” programming language. 

“Good” languages - as exemplified 
by Ada, the all singing and dancing 
language commissioned by the United 
States Department of Defense - are 
“strongly typed”. They insist that a 
variable may only lx ml values of a 
single unchangeable type, specified 
when the variable is declared, and they 
make a rigid distinction between data 
objects (which have values) and the 
procedures and functions that manipu¬ 
late those data objects. In polymorphic 
languages variables can hold values of 
different types at various times, func¬ 
tions can accept and return values of 
different types at different times, nnd 
functions become “first-class objects” 
- that is they can be passed as argu¬ 
ments to other functions, and func¬ 
tions can return function bodies as 
their vnluc. 

At this stage, devotees of LISP and 
POP-2 might ask "what's new?" with 
some justice, as LISP has had this kind 
of capability for 20 years, and POP-2 
for 15 years. The answer is that unlikq 
these earlier languages, which are 
type-free, polymorphic languages pro¬ 
vide the facilities in die context of a 
type system. Nevertheless, it is a pity 
that the claims of these languages arc 
only partially addressed in the nook - 
LISP is briefly discussed but POP-2 
gels no mention. 

The book is divided into four purls. 
Part one is a somewhat discursive 
introduction: I felt that little winild 
have been lost by omitting three uf its 
four chapters. Part two is the mem in 
the sandwich; its nine chapters explore 


checking, algorithmic ft 
data abstraction in a wlSlS 
environment. At the end of. 
the reader will have^&?" 
licnsivc view of the issues Mf* 
pine programming laneuaeefri. 

hrtlhicccovASHjJj 

techniques that are used fiEgj 
ph c languages, and romSfc 
author s language “POLY^i, 
number of other polymorphic t 
pages. I| R particularly unToiti 


Elastic 

buckling 

Elastic instability Phenomena 
hy J. M. T. Thompson and Ci. W. limit 
Wiley, £17.50 
ISBN0471902799 

Michael Thompson and his group at. 
University College London arc well' 
known for their fundamental work on 
the mechanical stability of clastic 
structures and systems. An earlier 
book by Thompson and Hum, A 
General Theory of Elastic Stability, 
was something of a landmark in Ih'is 
field: published in 1973, it collected 
and consolidated u decade of clever 
and original research into the non¬ 
linear theory of buckling and posl- 
bucklmg of elastic structures. 
Although their new book cavers much 
the same ground, there are some 
marked shirts in emphasis. 

First, the authors have given the 
subject a somewhat wider foundation 
than before, placing it in ihc context of 
ffncral dynamical systems and basing 
“Cir analysis on Lagrange's equations. 
This reflects the recent widening of 
Thompson's interests to include the 
broader field of stability and instability 
of general and various non-structurai 
dynamical systems, which he describes 
m __ Instabilities anti Catastrophes in 

ioM\ Ce e. and , En 8toecring (Wiley, 
1982).'Second, the subject has now 
oeen linked more closely to “catas¬ 
trophe theory", for which elastic buck¬ 
ing provides some nice examples. In 
lum, catastrophe theory leads to a 

d e^B er .» n “ ers,ant ** n S some aspects 
of the , interactive” buckling that can 
occur In structures when there are 
“ . -£ ,st,nct competing buckling 
modes. Thfis the diagrams of “equilib¬ 
rium paths” in three-dimensional load/. 
displacement space, which were a 
distinctive feature of the earlier book, 
are ndw supplemented by cuspcd 
equilibrium and other surfaces from 
several of the now-familiar "standard 
catastrophes . 

Durrng the 1940s yoh Kirmin's and 
Kottcr S attempts to understand the 
curious buckling and post-buckling 


S» i»* 

memo functions”, as first 
POP-2 of blessed memoir 
. pj ,' rt flJur concerns itself with b 
implementation of polymorphic to 
guiigcs and is mainly concerned 
hypothetical hardware architectures I 
nm myself always suspicious of hard 
ware proposals put forward by soft¬ 
ware specialists: these tend to be purr 
blue-sky. Motorola and Intel willrt. 
quire much more justification before 
they abandon overnight ihcir invest¬ 
ment in the current range of micto 
processors, and I would have preferred 
some discussion of how to Implcmtu 
this new breed of language on the kind 
of hardware that is likely to be anil 
able in large quantities-couldiigoa 
an IBM personal computer, for ex¬ 
ample? 

The book will be of interest to those 
concerned with the design of program¬ 
ming languages, although the author is 
optimistic in suggesting that ii should 
be rend three times to derive maximum 
value. The publishers are to be con¬ 
gratulated on this venture into the ana 
of scholarly monographs once ihe 
province of the presses of the andem 
universities, even if the book does 
tend to confirm the status of Si 
Andrews as the new home for Ion 
causes in programming languages. 

David Barron _ 

Professor Barron is head of the deport¬ 
ment of computer studies at the Uni 
versity of Southampton. 

behaviour uf ihin-wallcd plate end 
shell structures - at that time being 
introduced into aircraft construction - 
challenged the then stondaw 
Tintoshcnko-slyle linearized theorycj 
elastic buckling. An ironic feature of 
recent work is thill some extrema? 
simple rod-aml-spring structures in¬ 
geniously invented by the authors^*! 
others displuy even more exotic uoi- 
able hehiiviour. Although these as 
interesting developments from tw 
teaching point of view, some engine® 
niny wonder if ihe subject has ik» 
Ix'come unhealthily detached fnffli.« 
roots in the field of urgent piaco® 
engineering problems. 

Thompson and Hunt seem to rn® 
this type of criticism well. 
they use powerful mathematical» 
they describe them in wholesow 
physical and intuitive-geqnewj 
terms which can be grasped by ®j 
uinccrs. And it is clear that the auttu 
do cure about the world of real st raw 
ral design, for they end by 
some important practical P rpW ® s ; 
Thus they consider buckling P 
numcna in some practical P|f"\ j 
shell strutures, tne imphcaiwiK 
these for optimum design,- 
practical experimental preplan* 
voiving dynahiical interact ions ^ 

tween Ihc structure under test an 
testing machine. . 

The authors evidently hope 
their book will find a place in 
and even undergraduate, co 
Although engineering uwtagjff 
do need to have their minds**** , 

1 suspect some professors <oi sM* 1 , 
engineering will regard *hj s b ^ Jefi 
bit loo specialized for such 
For example, it avoids die i" P® 
problems posed in P rac,1 f$ lir y J real 
ersible mechanical fiejwjjj J 
structural materials. Howe? U ^ 
undoubtedly find its most 
satisfied readership among ^ 
research workers and thoi# ^ 
signers in various the 

gineering who arc grappj“8 ” ^ 
problems currently [>o scd ^ 
walled construction_^ 

C. R. Calladine_ 

C. H. Calladine is 
mcchtinia in the ;pP art ? ‘ !J Cuff** 
gineering at the UrthWV ^ . , 
bridge. 
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Grants 

Li 44’ from SERC (teaching enm- 

fflkm-sMure 
tablediswes n wlyincisl, Hrj'fcs- 
E Hno". Dr), ft. Maxwell. Dr 
^Bnadl :md Dr R. G. Brcrt-lon. 
from SERC (characlj.TUi.lfon 

KsERCtlocaiion of icsl-hcd silo i>n 
SSSK O- Turner, MW fm... 
«RC Seihodology for genetic mnn- 

SSS&sm 

steel bridge dectoliDr 
Hillman. £35.2tt) from SERC 
tabandwried and Raman spcctm.- 
“L studies of conducting 
™3,ihio«nc modified electrodcsl; Dr 
fJ’JWI from SERC 
Ismiciural xudies of the glvwlyiic cn- 
nnn iMolssie): Dr J. J. Holbrook arid 
Pr |f. Muirhead. £24.318 from SERC 
(UM of PERO computer In analysis of 
ermine stmeture and function 1; Dr J. 
GeirUl {10jb50 from SERC (molccu- 
bjpdcniisl energy surfaces using spm- 
minfedVB itworyl: Dr P. A. Dieppe. 
HW from SERC (polacopuiholocy 
rfdvwmaiic diseases!: Professor R. H. 
Qufrill, £15,450 from SERC (small 
anele nculron scattering studies on 
corKBiralcd colloidal dispersions]; Dr 
J Mikisusd Dr R. S. Gilmore, £I2,7R8 
from SERC (new detectors and readout 
dcium ftorltl; Professor P H. Fowler 
andDrM. R. W. Mashedcr, £12.6511 
from SERC (l»rge seinliUniing drift 
ebambera); Professor J. F. Nyc. fl 1.331 
from SERC (interference fringes in 
ekcira-nugncilc wavcflelds); Dr J. W. 
Steeds, £1.000 from SERC (caihodolu- 
mlnescencc studies or indium phosphide 
underneath ohmic contncls); Dr A. P. 
Corficld. £51,357 from MRC (mctnhol- 
hoi of slik^ycoconjugatcs of colonic 
raocoji m carcinoma); Dr R. W. 
Mecdi, £49,121 from MRC (volingc 
dependent H+ channels in molluscan 
neurones); Dr J. E. Grinsicd. £46,825 
from MRC (evolution and transposition 
of Tn3 family of trnnsposBble elt- 
meilt); Dr A. P. Halcsirap. Dr J. D. 
Medina utd Dr P. J. England. £4ll.un0 
from MRC (selntillallon counting nnd 
Rtroccmrifuge facilities for research Into 
membrane associated control of meta- 
bdtan); Dr J. D. McOivan. £36,517 
from MRC (mechanism of homtonnl 
uinirMoo of amino acid transport 
kush Hter all plasma membrane); Dr 
E. I. Newman, £39,815 from NERC 
(cycling o( phosphorous from dying 
toots including rote of mycorrhlzas); Ms 
G. M. Wulllng. £83,880 from DoE 
(UiIbq Programme projects: youth un- 
empfowd); Dr R. V. Barrett, £51.644 
fron MoD (tyre/ntnway dynamic in- 
lenant) under conditions of varying 
[nclteflhDrD. I. Blocklcy and Dr W. JV 
Umacit, £26,604 from Transport and 
Rnad Research Laboratory (fuzzy 
tejjwtelge in determining safety nnd 
relUbfflly of geotechnical engineering); 
nuct, , dcr E ykcn, £24,000 from 
U ."S (“UMtal monitoring programme 
of 19S4-86 DHSS ministers pre-school 
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£I5.(KX1 front Hcnllh Education Council 
(smoking cd tier it ion for teenngers); Mr 
M. Mnrch, £I3.1H1U from DHSS (sen:r- 
nitc represent,ition of parents and chil- 
ilicn in care prnccedtngs); Dr J A. O. 
Russell, £12.230 from Smith Western 
RL-giniml Health Authority (compre¬ 
hensive enmmunity-hased residcitlinl 
menial handicap service - costs); Dr J. 
A. O. Russell (evaluation of family 
support scheme for hnndicuppcd Urif- 
drent; Dr 11. Taylor. £.l5,48fi front 
Riyadh Al Khurj Hospital Prog mm me 
(linniunizaiion study); Professor N. R 
■ Butler, £63.946 from I Mern.it ioiml Cen¬ 
tre for Child Studies (child health); Dr 
O. T. G. Junes, £43,31X1 from Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Council (oxygen 
radical-producing system uf leuko¬ 
cytes): Dr O T. Phillipsnn. £31 .Dili 
from Wellcome Trust (mapping suheor- 
licHi inputs to mcdiodorsal thalamus uf 
the rail: Professor H. Pearson. 01.382 
from Wellcome Trail Inspects of otitis 
medin in domestic animats); Dr P. 
Fleming, £23.SOU from Foundation fur 
Study of infant Deaths (stability' of 
respiration in infants); Professor R. L. 
Gregory, £12.269 from Nuffield Found¬ 
ation (visual perception of cumplcx 

f iiclurcs); Professor A. Keller and Pro- 
essor E. D. T. Atkins. £175.WX) from 
BP Internationa! Ltd (extending chains: 
a new approach to mucromoleculur 
science); Dr R. Campbell. 138,5511 from 
Imperial Chemical Industries pic (biolo¬ 
gical control of root diseases or cereals); 
Professor E. G. Ellison, Mr P. C. 
Powell and Dr D. P. Stolen. £30.0tKJ 
front Avon Rubber pic (improved 
manufacturing efficiency of rubber ex¬ 
tension lines). 

DURHAM: DrC. T Spracklcn. £6.988 
front Ministry of Defence. Procurement 
Executive (software modules for use 
with RSRE packet radio simulator); 
Professor G. G. Rohcrls. £2.115 from 
Wcstinghousc Electric Corp. (custom 
dipping project) Professor O. G. 
Roberts, Dr M. C. Petty and Dr W. J. 
Feast, £66,415 from SERC (Langmuir 
Blodgett films for optoelectronics!; Dr 
J. W. Payne. £41,488 from Agricultural 
and Food Research Council (mechan¬ 
ism of peplidc absorption by ucrminnt- 
ing barley embryos): Mr J. R. Lewis, 
l£25(J from Calouslc Gulbenklan 
Foundation (smull-scnle manufacturing 
industries in Central Portugal); Miss A. 
M. McAulay, £26,200 from British 
LIbrarv [caioioaulns Bishop Snsin's lib- 


'vimiaBiniion (endocrine rcgulallon 
ofrtjxwluction [n tsetse mes); DrM. S. 
0. Culflmorc. £15,879 from MoD (de- 
*’}“ for “luminlum nlloyfstccl 
incKm grip joints); Dr P. Onmmagc. 


SERC (cihsctvations al Wise observa¬ 
tory); Dr K. E. Turvcr and Dr K. J. 
Orford, £6,790 from SERC (closedown 
of Dusway UllE gamma ray facility); 
Dr R. S. Bilk. £4.837 from SERC 
(visiting fellowships - cxlrogalactic 
nstronomy nl Durham); Professor A. D. 
Martin. £542 from SERC (perturbative 
QCD and collider physics); Dr W. 
Williamson, £1.975 from ESRL 
(strategies for employment develop¬ 
ment and Industrial relations in declin¬ 
ing local economy. Wear Valley: Open 
Door Scheme); iSr P. R. Evans, £4.490 
from Nature Conservancy Council 


(goosander and merganser survev mi 
Scuilnnd. 1VR4 i 

LIVERPOOL: Mr T. S. Hedges. 
£25.0X1 from Hydniulies Rescaich Sta¬ 
tion Ltd (l.etisnuc Bay Field work); Dr 
J. C. Gihbinus and Dr M W. Johnson, 
£3.728 from SERC (experimental inves¬ 
tigation of boundary luycr transition); 
Professor B. L. Eyre uud Dr D. J. 
Bncnii. £98.65U from SERC (imidiatinn 
damage in enmidiuin alloys (or fusion 
reactor annlicHiions): Dr I. T. Camp¬ 
bell. £2.1(10 from Roussel Luhoraiorics 
Ltd (eontmiious vi night only ujsouus- 
tric feeding!; Mr D. Annis, £l5.H0il 
from Johnson and Johnson Lid (Monk 
prosthesis); Dr D. F. Williams and Mr J. 
Cunninghum, LI42.HOU from Wolfson 
Foundation (development uf ndhesive 
dental materials); Professor K. McCar¬ 
thy and Dr C. A. Hart. £2«.l)4 ( ' from 
MRC (simian virus model for VZ and B 
virus latency l; Dr D. W. Chndwick, 
£157.243 from MRC (controlled trial or 
withdrawal of anlicpilcptic drugs); Pro¬ 
fessor A. M. Brcckcnridge,£7,888front 
Glaxo Pharmaceuticals Lid (blnud flow 
studies); Dr W. G. McLean. £800 front 
University of Lund (Phenothiazincs and 
slow axonal transport): Professor B E. 
H. Maden, £43.761 from MRC (exten¬ 
sive nucleotide sequence analysis uf 
human ribusnmal genes with related 
studies on rihosomal RNA); Dr G. 
Russell. £1.20U from Royal Society 
(cvnlution and adaption in Baltic 
marine algae); Dr D. J. Cole Hamilton, 
£1.(1911 from Royal Society (Sir Edward 
Franklund Fellowship); Dr P. Weight- 
man. £11.520 front Royal Society taucsl 
research fellowship - Professor T. D. 
Thomas); Professor L. M. Delves, 
£2.089 from SERC (visiting fellowship - 
Dr J. A. Belwurd. regularization para¬ 
meters); Mr A. Charlesworth. £2.070 
from Nuffield Foundation (geography 
of repression of Swing revolt. 1839-31); 
Mr T. G. Rowan, £800 from Willows 
Francis Vclcrlnary (Vcirumcx in the 
calf): Dr H. Dobson. £16.316 from 
AFRC (endocrine abnormalities In 
cows with cystic ovurics); Mr M. G. 
Cook. £2,380 from Socicly of Archivisls 
(data standards and structure for archiv¬ 
al description). 

MANCHF.STEK: Dr D. E. Wollcy. 
£52.317 from Arthritis and Khcumniism 
Council (histamine in mast cell chon¬ 
drocyte ini ernetIons In pnlhogcnesls of 
rheumHlnid urtltrilis); Dr A. J. 
Freemonl. £27,928 front Arthritis nnd 
Rheumatism Council (macrovascula- 
furc in systematic sclerosis); Professor 
P. M, A. Rnbbltl, £173.507 from ESRC 
(cognitive changes In old age on peo¬ 
ple's everyday lives); Professor IT. E. 
Hall. Dr J. R. Hook and Dr D. J. 
Snndlford. £ 113.907 front SERC (tcxlii- 
ral hydrodynamics nnd excitation kine¬ 
tics In super Fluid hclium-3); Professor P. 
G. Fnncll. £44,738 front SERC (Iran*- 
mission of data und digital speech in 
cellular radio systems): Dr John 
Mcnliurtt. £38.284 from SERC (violent 
interstellar medium); Professor P. G. 
Farrell. £27,794 from SERC (minimum 


weight decoding nl cyclic error-o>rrect- 
ing cniles for radio communications 
systems): Dr Kuren A. Lukcr. OI.4MI 
from Ttalford Health Authorin' (care 
gruun criteria). Dr D. M. Grenn.m. 
£39,989front Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Council (genetic variants of C2. C4, C3 
und Pi in rheumatoid arthritis); Dr Ann 
Lathan. Dr R. H. Lye and Dr Paul 
Slater. £40,658 from ihc Chest. Heart 
und Stroke Association < compounds of 

E itcmlul vuluc in stroke management): 

r M. N. Marsh. £71.579 from Medical 
Research Council (inimunopaBiological 
effects of defined gluten-dclived sub- 
fractions on jejunal mucosa); Mr P. E. 
Lloyd. £100.1X10 from National West¬ 
minster Bank pic (Centre for Urban and 

S 'onal Industrial Development): 

cssor W. R. Lee, 145.524 from 
North Western Regional Health Au¬ 
thority (cognitive functioning in operat¬ 
ing room personnel following exposure 
to anaesthetic gases); Dr J. F. W. 
Dcakin, 45,285 from North Western 
Regional Health Authority (serotonin 
an affective disorder); Professor D. P. 
Goldberg and Dr I. M. Goodycr. 
£29,077 from North Western Regional 
Health Authority (psychiatric disorders 
in childhood nntf adolescence 1; Dr J. R. 
Gurd and Dr C. C. Kirkham. £25.075 
from SERC (software development en¬ 
vironment for Dataflow). 

OPEN UNIVERSITY! Dr Colin Pillin- 
gcr. £96.733 from SERC (special re¬ 
placement scheme): Dr J. V. Wood, in 
collaboration with Ihc University of 
Copenhagen. £42.4(10 front EEC 
(structural and cnlulytic properties of 
crystalline nnd amorphous alloys); Dr 
A. T. Vincent. £16.541) from Depart¬ 
ment of Indusiiy (Information icchnolo- 

S for visually handicapped in schools); 

r R C. L Wilson. SIU.UOO from 
Amoco Production (USA) (upper 
Jurassic reefs in North Atlantic mar¬ 
gins): DrS. Murphy and Professor S. P. 
Rose. £18.500 from Innitul Primal 
European (amine biochemistry in blood 
cells of human subjects): Dr G. Flcgg. 
£27.450 from Levernulmc Trust (history 
uf mathematics); Dr S. Drury. £610 
from Milton Keynes Development Cor¬ 
poration (enhanced satellite images of 
MK area); Dr J. Hey. BFrlu5.0fKJ from 
NATO (chemistry of N-hydroxy- 
mcihviiinxcncs: project shored with Dr 
M. E. Nunes Rout, faculty'of pharmacy. 
University of Lisbon): Dr M. W. Ho. 
£1.000 from Nuffield Foundation 
(molecular dotting or human lactase in 
ihc expression vector gill); Dr M. S. 
Hurley, £7.595 from SERC (SERC 
Graduate School al Ihe University of 
Durham); Dr R. C. L. Wilson. SI8.500 
from Tcxnco Inc (upper Jurassic reefs): 
Ms □. Swift. 52.500 from Uncsco (glob¬ 
al survey of leaching In marine scien¬ 
ces); Dr K. Harry, $50,000 from United 
Nailoni University (information rc- 




'•Th* proper study 
of mankind": the 
Ureal 

unlhropolugUal 

collections or 
Cambridge are the 
subject or a special 
loan exhibition on 
show at the 
Sal ns bury Centre, 
University of East 
Anglia, from July 3. 
Though Ihe earliest 
Items on display, 
like the dounlo- 
hended bird rattle 
from Ihe Nootka 
Sound (above! st ere 
acquired on 
Captain Cook's 
sot ages, the greater 
hulk was collected 

by Baron Ana tale 
von llugel (left), Ihe 
first curator«rihe 
Cambridge 
University Museum 
of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, and 
hh con temporaries. 


Appointments 

Universities 

DURHAM: Lectursldps: Dr Nicholas R. 
Bemhocfi (physics): Dr Amhnny J. 
Scholl (mathematical sciences). 

Addison Wheeler Fellow In Psychology: 
Dr David R. Badcock. 

Computer aided design officer: Dt 
David W. Wellbv. 

MANCHESTER:'Lectureships: Dr Ali¬ 
son Fraser (child and adolescent 

K ychiotry): J. S. Williams l education): 

ter Mair (government). 

L'WIST have announced the appoint¬ 
ment of Professor Patricia Chirac FRS 


Promotions 

DURHAMi Senior lectureships: Dr G. 
M. Brooke (chemistry): Mr P. R. P. 
Mnlekin (English): Dr \V. T. W. Mer¬ 
yl: Dr G. K. Westbrook 
Dr W. Williamson 
sociologyl: Dr K. J. A. Wilson (ccono- 


nology (initial teacher training); Dr P. 
E. Woods, £5.350 from ESRC (critical 
perinds in teacher careers)- 
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13.30 Philosophical Problems. The eternal world. 

13JS iseciilaa Maldngin Briuin. The Mlnen 1 Wage 
Claim I M2, the Industry and III market*. 

14.30 VhfofilE'riS Studies. United we itend? (UZ04; 

14.46* GoSe'm Art and Maderalsm. Kjee and the 
Munich revolution. (A315; prog »). 

^S** An Population Sodal Work with older 
people. (foL pmg 12» _ 

7.18* Art and Environmcui There 1* r» now. 

7J8 ^dmoksy^unr/aiion Courae. After Ihc 
harveit. 11 101; p»^ 13)- . 

23J0* Aru Foundation Course. Religious experi¬ 
ence. (A10I: prog 19). . 

Z3M' Social Psychology- Analysing the analytes (I). 
(D305; prog 10)1 

Sunday July 1 

QBC1 

J* Grw*4»^3J6re. Land and Sea. (AMI; prog 
■AO ^neering Mechanics: solids. Snuciures. 

B3& ^^fefiIre*oraiemlstry.Pfcou»cleaitMiipee- 

tnneopy- (S304: P»8 

*MJS Biology, Brain and Behaviour. Dunking 
motlvsifcn. (SD286; prog 10). 

8 M Images and lnfonnaiion. Viewing the invtsl 

7.16 of the Silver 

Sword Alliance. (S3M; prog 9). 

\m' Satto^w^niidEroiwffllcM^-U*™- 

.*■ fiSSSSflSfsSw: 

9,30 ftunJSSo?COW«. .Ln^n., 

ihe change*. (M101: pmg I7|. 

9M Quantum *niwjX "* Snuctu,e - 
Meaiurement (SM351. pmg 7) S-vsie : 
10.10 The Eftlighlenmeni. The Noble 5avage. 

10^6* ' 0<D “ U0,ly 

11J* ^"roduedan.telSodotogy.. Homing «; 
11 JO . 5Kgtei WSS Mmnaud. in 


1140* Shakerjware. Measure for Measure II. (A361; 

13.08* Eanguags Development. I'll tell you the prion I 
charge. (PE232: proa B). 

13JQ Mainemilteal Models and Methods. Spedal 
dliKtlnm: Eigenvalues and Eigen-vectors. 
IMST204; prog 21). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

B.BS Modem An and Modernism. Heartfleld: John 
WiUet. f A315; prog 20). 

7.10 Personality sod Learning. How to Survive. 
(E201: prog20j. 

7JB* 17th Century England. Mtlion 1 * Readera. 
(A2Q3; prog 10). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) _ . . . 

848 Purpose and Planning in the Curriculum. An 
advancement of learning. (E204: prog Jl _ 

7J5 Cootemporaiy Issues in Educailon. Educetton 
Bulletin (71. (E200; prog 22). 

Monday July 2 

BBCZ 

6.06* Science and Belief. Scientists remember Ger¬ 
many 1918-1945.1A38I; pro* 7). 

650* Oceanography. Migratory patterns 01 ine 
plaice. (S334; prog 10) 

0 Jfi* Maths Foundation Course. Relations. Hnglng 


MJOV . wrosr. 

water. (SW2; p«* »)■ 

. 12.18 ChprnJe Chemistry. A»D, 


lyes (S246. prog 


the channel. (MIDI; prog 17). 

750* The Earth: Structure Comnosliton & Evolu¬ 
tion. Heat through the lithosphere. (S2J7: 

746* EtiLr Foundation Court*. Uni in the 

SM0 The liS Coifi^lNovel and iu L oamy. Mark 
Twain's Huckleberry Finn: an IronK utory of 
America. (A3I2; prog 10) . 

23JB* Derision Making in Drjiam: The miners wane 
claim 1982. the fndurtiy and Its markets. 

0050* MaSmeroent and the School. Knollby Be kb, 
oart lT: wto« ilmeiable? (E3D: prog 4),, 

AmFMndittanCoune. Rodrif Otwon.lho 
rational and the non-ratioflal In religion. 

i AIOli pros 20 ). 

niuumcntailon. Doppler TedmlquBi. (RSIs 

2340* ¥Sftnaingy Foiindailofl Course. Aldir the 
harvest. *101: prog 13) 

£h 0° Th^Conirol of Educalten in^ritaln. RE; * 
suitable case tor the law? (E222; prog 6). 

Tuesday July 3 

•risc 2 * '* ' 1 J 

tS>3 Modem An andModcrrlini. 

. authority: riphoi*& repesaon. (A3I5: prog 

* '■ . ioi. , 

8.30* World Politkt. The rise and .fall of Britain's 
.. sanctions policy:.3. [D2U: prog 7).- 


fl.69* Biology: Form and Funcllnp. Mammals In 
water. (S262: prog 3U). 

7JO Science Foundailon Course. Dawn of Man. 

1 5101; prog 2)). 

Ilicovertng Physics. RellectMn! on waves 
(5271; prog 10). 

23.30' Introducinn to Calculus. The fundimemsl 
Uieorem of Calculus. (MS283: prog 10). 
RADIO 3 (VHF) 

8.16 Popular Culture. The mkJ-sbides, part 2. 
(U5b; prog 7L 

8.38* The Romanlic Poets. Rending tomamic narri- 
live poeuy. (A362; prog 8). 

23.20 The Enlightenment. Voltaire and the Calais 
Affair. (A204: proa 20). 

23.40' Purpose and Planning In ihc Curriculum An 
Advancement of Learning. iE2fW; prog 31- 
RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23.30 Open Forum-30 Infarmnrian programme far 
GU students. 

23.80 Pmrular Culture. Subculture end prod union 
(The Punks). (U203; pmg B). 

Wednesday July 4 

Baca 

BXir Hie Enlighrenmenl Ute noble savage. (A204. 
prog 101 . 

0 JO* Man's Rellgtou* Quest. Christian Community 
' in County Clare. (AD2J1S; prog 8). 

648* Engineering Product Design- In the Topper 
mould (Tj 92: prog 7). 

7 JO Arts Foundation Course. Images of the Holy. 
(A 191; prog 20). 

748* CruitnlandMimk ProeesKS. Meumoiphlim 
(n the Italian Alps. (S336: prog 11). 

23JO* Protaablllly and Sutlstks. Regression. (M24.4: 

2348* ^hifd World SiurHes. Unhed we*iand?(U!04: 
prog 12). 

(HL20* Maui ennui a Across the Curriculum. Chewing 
It over. | PME233; prog 5) 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

MS* Open FoTum-20. Inform Hi on programme for 
Ou students 

23J0* Education for Adults. The Soviet Experience. 
(E355: prog 2). . 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

2340* Come mporary Issues in Education .Education 
/ bulletin 17). (mOQ: prog 22), 

Thursday July 5 

BBQ2 

6.08* Introduction to Pure Maihcmnlies. The De¬ 
rivative. (M203; prog 1R|. 

6J0* Intiumenlatien. Flow. IT291; prog 7). 

UP Evoturion. Adaptive radiation o4 the Silver 
Sword Alliance. (S364: proa 91. 

7.20*. Social SdeoceiFoundailooCcarse. Canflkt 1: 

strike news. (D102: proa 21). 

748* Graphs. Networks, ana Design. Mechanical 
.mantpd)at)on. (T6J361: prog TO),, , - 


to an honorary profcKotinl fellowship 
in ihe depart rite it I of applied biology. 
Professor Clarke retires from her pre¬ 
sent chair of mictobinl physiology at 
University College London Ibis tear. 
YORK: tecloredilps: Mr L. \Vliile 
{English and related literature, also 
directorship of the Centre for Southern 
African Studies!; Mr M. Bracts thisiuiv 
- icinporary): Mr C. B. Mcgone (phi¬ 
losophy - tentporan ): Dr A. Callimcos 
(politics - icmporniv). 

The Fulhrignt Commission has 
announced the appointment as execu¬ 
tive dire clot of Captain John E. Frank¬ 
lin. RN. Captain Franklin will succeed 
Mr John Herrington, who retires in 
October after M years in office. 


The United Kingdom's first umicrsiu 
chair in atiiontated manufacturing tech¬ 
nology hushecn created at the Umvcni- 
iy orsalford with the hacking of indust- 
rial auiomolfon specialists Dainichf 
Sykes Robolics Ltd. Dr John Rose, a 
director of Dninichi Sykes, will be Ihe 
first holder of this integrated chair. 

Dr D. A. Williams hits been appointed 
to a chair in ilicoroticnl aslmnhvsics nr 
UMIST. 


23.30 Computing anil Cumputen Hen Systems for 
nM. (MiSi; prog 9). 

23.86* National Income and Economic Policy. Unetn- 
ukiymeni: cause* and cum (D2B4; pros 5). 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

6.16* The Camral of Education in BtUaln. RE; a 
suitable case (or the law? IE222: prog hi. 

6-36* Popular Culture. The mid-snnes. pan 2. 
lUSIJ: prog 7) 

23 JW* Modem An and Modernism, ilranlielil John 
WUIes. (A3IS. pug 20). 

2340 Science Foundation Count. An evolutionary 
parados. (SI01: prat 10). 

RADIO V(VHR 

2330 Mitlu Foundation Course. Foundiiuii matin 
10. (MIDI: prog 10). 


Friday July 6 


BBC3 

8.08' MatbeBUiical Models and Methods. Special 
direcriom: Eigenvalues &" Eigen-sect ora. 
(MST2W: prog yi. 

B.30* An Introdurilon to Sociology Housing fn 
Birmingham 2. (D207; proa fit 

8.66* Images and Intomtaitan viewing ihe invisi¬ 
ble. (ST291-. prog R|. 

730* Organic Chrmlvil). AraDycv (S240: prog 

10 ). 

745* Biology. Brain & Behaviour. Dilating mot ba¬ 
llon. tS 02 «; prog Id). 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

8.18* Popular Culture. Subculture and production 
(the punka).. (U203: prog 8) 

638* The Enlightenment. Voualrc and the Calais 
Affair. (A2tH; prog 20) 

2330* Personality ana Learning Han 10 survive. 
(E24H: prog 2(>l. 


COMPENDIUM OF SIXTH 
FORM AND TERTIARY 
COLLEGES 1984 

TTisM 16-19 collages educate an ever- 
InciBHStng proportion of Higher Education 
applicants. 

£5 POST FHEE FROM 
A. J. DOBELL 
BARNSLEY SIXTH FORM 
COLLEGE, 

HUDDERSFIELD ROAD, 
BARNSLEY, SOUTH 
YORK8HIRE.S75 IDS 

(200> 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


c.UUL-ATIQNSUi»a hMEWr IJ>l1 


TheTimes HigherEducation 

Supplement , 

to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Other classifications 


^echnicaTcoUeges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Classified Display - £11.80 pace Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cm xl col (a £106.20 Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 lines - <S ! £6.90 I Monday 10.00 am in the 

-M ^_^Box_number^£2.00 f week of publication 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

C Ain! a , ill Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 

at the above address 


Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

Deportment of Menagement Studies 
A CHAIR IN MARKETING 
Closing date: 31 Avgust 1SB4 

S’ 1 !''?■ of Management Sturt*. It 

U mpaatad fta person appointed udH play ■ leading iota In fostering w-ttparairnn with 

h Qlr IT B ^ , “l*« ,al ‘y ,n ,hB a, “ of Interna dons! trod* and 
a < P5 f l "fMl tha devehtpitwnl ol appropriate reaching end research 

EESy S ■ u *f wn jf rMBarch r «0'd and cfarranetratod 

"-jgg 1> ;y l "fP rcJ? 1 ** Consultancy or Industrial experience is 
k 2** 10 ,Mch pOMgraduew MBA ntudents Expertise Is 

aaRWjSMSSflKsaai“ J ' h - ■*=«= 

S5^t?«*S?,S. F |P SOnSHI '’ IN ’^rORMATION SYSTEMS 

' kSES?? 8h0uld h,v * ■ «"»"l ol Niching and rweatch experience with 

u Uw " olt,wfn 0 BdW» : Syatama Anelyali. Systems Mgn 

SsssssSsssssasss ■ 

Pflwn ippofnctd wl play a Jeering role In tha davelpprreni of faachlm and raiuveh 
propramnaHhi Information Svttama and Commercial Dais Pro«nlng. 

A LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
m INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Closing date: 31 August 1M4 

AwAcanu should have a higher degree and have reaching euarience and taaeerch 

1 S ,he **"*9 n*Wa: Sysla™ ItSSTsSJuSmoSS 

SSS!S. l r!f 1 8:£??- B 5 ?y. M l ni Jg Blwant Sy«am«. Data CommunlcatlonrManBBement 

AN and Behavioural Solence 

Ctalfag SSIlM.I '" 8HIPIN BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE 

Thb peril Ion. ttNch has been created to heed the Behavioural Science Beotian within 

iheorijanbadorsantf adminlsuarionof the five 

JSLSSffJSSlasa 
iag.'gasay.v wJWs'Jg.’aaafB 

- gssyi “ssa 

Oaring dete: 11 August IBM 

s^ssssssssa^" 

asanas* sssfr.a&sSisSarfiv'' ,Gi 
sajswuBr-^s 

SSSaSS? 

lechjtere N2t27.0e8430.l27psrtomumT"ndlLacSSt™N» 2 t ta?6w ^ n,Q ' 

Srf335SSS!3iiiS?^ 

g^s=t5eSsHSSS53=HS 

— ~ - 1 116B02) 


MACQUARIE Unlvsrilly, Sydney, Australia 

POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 
, IN LASER PHYSICS 

iehool of Mathetr\ail6a and Physics. 

Equality of Employtnml Opportunity I* Uhlvaralty Policy 




Council for 

Educational Technology 


Software Systems 
Development Officer 

The Council for Educational Technology wishes to appoint a Soft¬ 
ware Sy8tema Development Officer to monitor, and advise the Coun¬ 
cil on responses to, developments In the fields of computer 

Sfjsa JWS" 0 sy8 ‘ 8 ™' 0X P 0rt or knowledge-based systems 
and artificial Intelligence. The Officer would be a member of the 
council s Information Technology Team and would be expected to 
contribute lo discussions on the Council's development strategy In 
thlB area and oversee development projects. 

Ttie successful applicant will have had considerable experience In 
the area of software systems development (but not necessarily In 
SJJU 8l8led Jawing) and currently be working or training In 
the fields of expert systems or artificial intelligence. Some project 

1 P.? 61 !?® V ? uld be expected although previous 
experience within the education and training system Is not essential. 

^ 0p ° al, [° n h a fixed term of two years with appointment either 
^“2jf 0Ot0r ,Py secondment from education or Industry. Salary is 
negotiable In (he region of £15,000. 1 * 

Written applications accompanied by full curriculum vitae 
should reach the Office Manager at the Counoil tor Educational 
Technology, 3 Devonshire Street, London WIN 2BA (from 

IS?'be 8 ohif??!i 0r \° Q n oJ he poaWon and ,h0 council 
may be obtained) by 13 July, 1904. (ie63fl) 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of History 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

... A pplic ation! are invited for 

ass": S^SSKSLhS 

SrmrairrflsiafMss 

?*R a 5L lB .P r 1,10 History 

W iffiUSfti vs 
bfi'ms^x^sw* 0 - 

OdrMeu 1 *** may bo 
aim? .Quoting rereronce 
JD&m ‘ho Establish* 
mi Hnt Office, Unfveraltv 
P2WoJP*‘Ir‘M« Lancaster 



UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
Ospartmanl of Physics, 
Electronic! and Electrical 
Engineering 

SERG CASE STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are Invited from 
candidates who have or expect 
to obtain a good honours 

sfMds" 6 ell8lbte lor 

% ^ mss 

Centre) will Investigate QaAs 
solar cell characteristics and 
the effect of radiation damage 
when used In space 
applications. 

The suocoasfiil candidate Is 
expected to register for Phd. 
Further details •, and 
■PPl cotton forme may be 
wwlned from: The 

Postgraduate Section. 

Aoedemfc Registry, UWIST, 
TO Box 68, Cardiff CF1 3XA 
JTel: 0322 42688 Ext MM/ 

•V ’■ • _(165IQ) 

The University of 

Sussex 

temporary 

LECTURER IN 
DEVELOPMENT 
ECONOMICS , 

I9B6 1 ." to ■ 01 Se . Dt(l> nbor 


Birkbeok College 

■ (Unlvanity of London) 

Deportment or Applied 
Linguistics 

half-time 

TEMPORARY 

lectureship 

Appiicadan. ere Invited ror 


-.(pent of Apt_ , 

\ 0 5,«j«oiriouor two ■ 
* Octpbar 1904. Tl 
woulfTbe Vvllllng to 

UcandnMnt....... 


SfiBIfe. 


, ■««§!■ mSXi?g_ w K?.P Wiicor 





Royal Military College 
of Science 


ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR 


RMSC, Shrlvenham, Oxfordshiro, provides a range ct undarQrKJusu; 
postgraduate and poet experience courses for mainly army pnonnif, 
and also supports an active research programme. From lit August 
Crenlield Institute of Technology will carryout the civilian teaching and 
research activities at the college under contract Irom the Mnlrty ol 
Defence. Wa are In tha procos9 of establishing the BdmlnhtniJn 
structure at tho college end require tho Academic Registrar lo bah pal 
by the contract atari date. Hls/hor role will be to provide a compete 
service In relation to the academic organisation and recruiting d 
students. 

8BlaryE11.160ton4.12B. 

An application form and further details are available from Personal 
Dopartmeni, Cronlleld Institute of Technology, Craned Bedford. 
MK43 0AL or tolophono Bedford 760111 o« 3337. Please quote reforms 
GEI/21. Closing dele: 13 July 1984. 

I16S2H ! 


Goldsmiths' Col logo 

He lint) I nr liiliK-'itliin 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 

(PrJrnnry Matlinnintlrv) 

Annllratlono nro invIluU for 
the above past with effnet 
from 1st Heptomlior, 1U84 or 
■b Boon ns poasibln tlioi-nofter. 

..Jho prime reaponaibllity of 
tna Buccosarul candidate will 
he to contribute to the Pri¬ 
mary Mathematics element of 
Uia newly established UEd 
deorae couree. although the 
post wll includa more oeneral 
responsibilities within the 
BEd course end. If appropri- 
*!•. some contributions to 
tne school’■ In-service 
programme. 

-.. C i?J 1 . ll L da,M L should be 
qualified teachers with rale- 

i7M15« B ?P 0 . r J oncB Old dualirica- 

tlona in the eree of Primary 
SS, 1 . 1 #"??" * nd ■ substent lal 
Ril.- , i? lcal ! 0,, J n Education pra- 
feveP ,V ®* * he h,Bhor dsores 


_ TJs_#ai«y will bo on tho 
il.S* * IS Increment* 
i«nH« ' a.? p -“- Inclusive of 
London Allowance. 

Write for further details *o 
the Senior Assistant Reulstrer 

teSra^Vds^^legS] 

?N%.te 0d ^S?S?rSl 


The Queen’s University 
of Belfast 

LECTURESHIP IN 
^ APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Ar^?n^* . ma 2 ^5 srranged. 
Applicants should preferably 

KSSSSSlL *"*■€»■»» In clinical 


Macquarie Unlveraity 
Syanoy, Australia 

SENIOR LECTUHBB/ 
LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS LAW 

School nf Economic Bid 
Plnenolnl Stndlsi 

Enuoltty of Employment 
Opnnrtiinliy is Oniversiiy 
Policy 

Appl leant b should havehjSj 
academic quellflcatlonsjw* 
strain] teschlne. orlBnBUWi 
Although no particularfleJiia 
Buslnau Lew Is BP«>”*i 
profarence may bs jlv®* 
applicants wholWWBjpww 
research, taachlna or 
■lonal-practlcH racerd In o? 

Essas.aiiBr isflsg 

l£d/»r"«T ln p'®.'Si«- 

experience would 
desirable. 

Salary range: 

AS3S.OS9 P A , *M» r k 
turerl, A3S4.3M 

ASS 1.994 p.e. (Lecturer 1 . 

Further Information bM£ 
the University 
regarding the methoc ^ 
application etin 

obtained from the®JP£o*- 

iisssjg^-sfa-a 
,,fflwwir isl 

University CoBeg* 
London 


scale for lec- 


ursdeorea l R* M, |Snd~[5^ 
or one of tne o |tfl prc/ f g 

European .JMK/tSve'd^p? 


i^t^ r P eTy 0 d a?i ProL,,,on ° f 




, up.ta-lSrSyaS. 4 ^ 11 ^ ^ 

, leutuiSHhfri P^hleutAra of the • SKIowanco. tW 

! fiSr jBTj EBa-Mis;. 

CfMlflg a«l*t ibth Jvly. “d 


lifeniiBSHIGHER ED UCATION SUPPLEMENT 29.6.84 


Universities continued 



UNIVERSITY OF 
ULSTER 

(PROPOSED) 

Applications are Invited lor tha undernoted posts which are available 
from 10ctober 1984. 

MAGEE, LONDONDERRY 

Facility of Snlnau and ManaaBmant 

LECTURESHIP IN FINANCIAUMANAQEMENT ACCOUNTING 
Tne aucceithfl applicant wfi be required to undamte aprifopdaia ranching end 
mrorch aciMilae and 10 aiait In iha davalopmani and organlurion ol naw couibh 
A ppilcanta ihould hava a budnou/accounilng degree irrd/or hold one of lha 
lolowing prolauional quaflllcatlona: ACA/ACCA/ACMA. 

LECTURESHIP IN ORGANISATION STUDIES AND MARKETING 
Tha succeaalul applicant wll be required to undertake appropriate reaching end 
rwaarch aedufliaa. AppUcaniB ihould hava appropriate academic quallflcBilona at 
potigraduate lava). Pravioui leaching atperianca la aaaential and relevant 
a»pertanca would be an advanraga. 

LECTURESHIP IN LAW 

Tha aucceaaful applicant will be required id undanala appropriate reaching and 
reaaerch aclMilaa. Applicanu ihould hold a hlghtr dsgrea In Law. Prelaailonal 
queDflcationa. ralavam reaching, reieaich Induairlul/commercial e*perlance. would 
baadvaniagea. 

Fiouhy of Education 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP OR LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION 
(EDUCATION MANAGEMENT! 

Applicanu ihould be qualified and experienced teechare with a higher degree In a 
relevant area and experienced In one or more Mpecte of Education Ma nagamant. 
LECTURESHIPS IN EDUCATION (2 POSTS) 

To contribute mainly 10 InMal training lor tha hinher education aactorand to In -aarvlce 
training. Applicanu ehould ba quaEfied louchera with a hlghai degree In education 
and relevant expert area. Active Invotamanl In projacn of educational raaoarcti and 
development would be an advantage. 

Faculty of Humanhlaa 
LECTURESHIP IN POLITICS 

To participate In thB development and teaching of new, couraea in Iriah HliWry. 
Politics and Society and In Peace Siutfaa. Applcanta ahould pDtHia high academic 
quallflcailoniand atrong avldanca of raisarch potential wPI be anight. 



inrFiffl 
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To contribute (o coureea In SxIal Polley and Social Sarvlcaa at undaryad uata and 
poiigreduate levib. Appilcanta ahoidd p 0*1011 appropriate academic quaDfkrettona 
andaraesarchdagrea. 

LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL WORK 

To teach on the two year full-time CQBW couraaa itorwaduate and underpiadture 
at Joidanstown. Tho eticcsaafid oandldata wll ba part of tha D^artmanl ofApplad 
Social Studlei embracing Soda! Work and Youth and Community Wont coureaa at 
Maoee, Cotarahta and Jordarttown; and a eommlimant to tha Dapartment at 1 a 
whobiand Involvamant In davriopmant of appropriate full- and patt-ifam coureaa on 

rt ^SnUahouldpoa«iaappropriateacadamleand profaaalonal 
h Soridl Work, togetharvAh ralawm profaidonri Pjedori 
h the a real 0 ! family and ehM care, isridantW aocbl wort, group work and aocial 
work whh H and handicapped people would be an advanraga. 


COLERAINE 


08 »■ required 


“ n tod to th 


MSB 

lii 


Studla. pro^amm, at both undaroreduata an3 poaig.aduare 
lev^a. Partfcufai htweat In tha pram and In Journrtam would b* an advamags. 




Australian Studies 
Centre 

ftl lllli 

Institute of 
Commonwealth 
Studies 

(llrrivnralty of Lon acini 
Applications are Invited for 
the past of 

LECTURER IN 
AUSTRALIAN 
STUDIES 

Thn appointment will ba 
made In Australian history or 
In one of tha social science*. 
Applicants need not have spe¬ 
cialised exclusively In Aus¬ 
tralian studios but should be 
able to apply an Australian 
dimension to wider compara¬ 
tive studlaa. and to taka part 
In tha promotion of Australian 
studies 0 one rally In Britain. 
Experience of bath tho Aus¬ 
tralian end the British univer¬ 
sity systems is desirable. This 
appointment, which may be 
made by secondment, will be 
for at least two years but a 
period of three to five years 
may be negotiated. The 
epolntoe will be expected to 
take up duty in mid-1989. 
Salary will be on tho Lecturer 
scale (£7.190 to £14.123 pLua 
E1.1B6 London Allowance). 
Applications, with curriculum 
vitae and tha names of three 
referees, should ba sent not 
later than IS August 1984 to 
the Secretary. Australian 
Studies Centra. Institute or 
Commonwaaltli Studies. 

27-88 Russell Square. London 
wain SDS, from whom fur¬ 
ther Information may be 
Obtained If required. IS3S69) 
H1 


UMIST 

Department of History of 
Science end Tochnolgy 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited for 
tha above post tenable as soon 
as possible after 1st October. 
1984. The Department is pnr- 
tlculnry Interested in the 
development of science, tech¬ 
nology and mndlclna In Indus¬ 
trial society. I7BO to the 
present. It onlays does rela¬ 
tionships with the Greater 
Manchester Museum of Sci¬ 
ence 4c Industry and with the 
Department of Science, A 
Technology Policy, Manches¬ 
ter Lfnlveslty- The touching 
responsibilities will Includa 
courses for chemists and/or 
engineers. 


Commencing salary will be 
according to age, qualifica¬ 
tions and oxpartance on the 
scale E7.190—£14.133 p.S. 
(under review*. 

Informal enquiries to the 
department- Tel: 061-839 
3311. 

Requests for op plication 
forms and further pa rtic ulars, 
quoting reference H ST/9 9/C J 
Should be sent to Tlis Regis¬ 
trar. Room B9. UMIST 1 TO 
Box 88. Manchester M60 
1Q13. The dosing.dots la 1 Bth 
July, 1984. <10764* 1(1 


University of London 
Goldsmiths' College 

Department of Psychology 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 

Applications are Invited for 
two Lectureships In . the 
Department of Pawiiolonf 
with effect from 1st October. 
1984. 

For one post applicants 
should hsvs research Internals 
In Microcomputer applica¬ 
tions to Psychology, Memory 
or Information Processing, 
end be able to teach under¬ 
graduate courses end super 
Vise postgraduate students 
one or mare of these nreas 

For the socond post candi¬ 
dates should hays research 
Interests In. Cognitive or 
Applied Psychology, and will 
be expected to contribute to 
undergraduate teaching end 
postgraduate supervision. 

Applicants with recognised 
qunllrlcatlona In Applied Psy¬ 
chology will be particularly 
welcome. 

Ability to teach under¬ 
graduate laboratory work and 
tome statistics would be en 
advantage for either poet. 

The salary will ba on the 
scale £B, 2 Q 8 x 12 Incramqnta 
to £13.639 p.e. Inclusive of 
London Allowance. 

Write Tor further details to 
tha Senior Assistant Registrar 
(Personnel), University, of 
ndon Goldsmiths' C 

_iw Cross. London - SSI 4 

6NVV. Closing data far receipt 
of completed applications 
13th July. 1984. (10766) HI 



University of 
Newcastle Upon T^ne 

Department of Cherntriil 
Engineering 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

Applications arn invited for 
s post of Temporary L'-cturar 
In the Department of Chemical 
Engineering. Tho appointment 
Is made In the context of a 
Teaching Company Schema 
between the University at 
Newcastle upon Tyne end the 
Fluid Beals Division of George 
Angus and Co. Ltd. Tne 
appointee will be expected to 
support Professor Gaodritlge 
and members of the Teai.hinu 
Cum pony Bcheino In ueneral, 
end to taka e special interest 
In (lie process control side of 
the projoci in pnrttcular. The 
successful candidate will have 
a good honours degree In a 
relevant engineering dlstl- 

C illne and a special knowledge 
n thn field of process control. 
The duration of the post will 
ba three years 

Starting salary will be up to 
£ 18.080 per annum on the 
Lecturers scale t£7,!BQ — 
£14.123 p.a.t, according to 
age. qualifications antlrr 

experience. ^ 

Further particulars may ha 
obtained from the Senior 
Assistant Registrar (Estab- 
llehamems) (F.P.). The 

University. 6 Kensington Ter¬ 
race, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
NE1 7RU With whom applica¬ 
tions (3 copies) together with 
the names and addresses of 

Md notTeter thSM? jjff 
1984. 1 10738) HI 


Cranfield School of 
Management 

Is one or tha leading univer¬ 
sity business schools in 
Europe. Its main activity is the 
MBA degree programme 
together with e range of short 
courses for seniormanagera In 
Industry and commerce. ‘In-; . 
company' manage mend 

development program mas 

form an Increasingipert of the 
School's activity. There is an 
active research base with a 
fully developed Doctoral pro¬ 
gramme. Tha School is con¬ 
tained within the CranDald 
Institute of Technology. 

The following eppoliu- 
menta are to ha made In the 
Human Resources Group, 
which la rosponslblofortesrh- 
Ing In the areas of araanlea- 
tlon behaviour, employee 
relatione and personnel man¬ 
agement. for the whole range 
or courses In thn School 

LECTURER IN 
ORGANISATION 
BEHAVIOUR 

Far this post we ere seeking 
candidates aged 28-40 who 
possess a good first degree In 
psychology or social psychol¬ 
ogy. together with a higher 
degree In n relevant field. We 
wish to appoint someone 
with eignlf leant teaching 
experience at postgraduate 
level, including eapartonce of 
designing training pro- 
grammas for managers. The 
arena of teaching with which 
this parson would be.par¬ 
ticularly concerned would ha 
Interpersonal skills, decision 

making and team building, Wo 
would expect the person 
nppolntad to linvo demon¬ 
strated a capacity for original 
research work. 

LECTURER IN 
PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT/ 
EMPLOYEE 1 . 
RELATIONS 

Tha requirements of this 
appointment include u higher 
degree In a relevant discipline, 
recant experience of person¬ 
nel m an agemnnt/employee 
ralnUona. and oxperlenca of 
leaching on postgraduate pro¬ 
grammes. It would ba par¬ 
ticularly helpful If candidates 
had a background In man¬ 
power planning and/or Job 
evaluation. Wo would like to 
appoint someone who can con- 
trlouta to a research project 
on the evaluation of personnel 

f iollcles end we would, there- 
ore, expect candidates to 
nave a thorough understand¬ 
ing of research methods. 

Salaries for these posts will 
depend on qualifications and 
experience and be an the 
University Lecturer scale 
(£7190 - £14123 p.a.. under 
review). 

For further particulars and 
an application form, please 
contact: The Personnel 

Department. _ . Cranfield_ 

Institute of Technology, Cranes 
field. Bedford. MK43 SAL: * 
tel: jtedford (0834) 73111. 
ext. 3336. (10739) HI 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department of Chemical 
Engineering 

“NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP” 

„ APPltcflilona are invited for 

a Lectureship In tha Depart- 
of Chemical Engineering 
in tha areas of prorni control 

*5®_Ji-G-C. Now Blood" 

particular inter- 
Oats of the department ore In 
*ne aran of adaptive control 
nn 4t Situ 1 hB *T application 
on Industrial plant. AddII- 
cant. should normally be 
under 35 veers or age. The 

BSSbft tram ,Bt 

r,««J s *y. lcantB “hould Hava a 
good Honours degree In an 
2R™Ii5* rt S B d[ »c'pllne and 
SSStJ 1 ? - hBVB pob( graduate 
ntffS "EiS J . n . Jh® relevant 
Industrial experience 
would be an advantage. 

■Salary will be on tha Lee- 
MW‘ acale: £7.190 - 

ei4. iso par annum, according 
age, qualifications and 
experience. 

Further particulars, quot- 
Jjjo , flo 5 l Rot. 4, may be 
obtained from the Senior 
Assistant Registrar tF-P.iV 
6 Kensington 
Terrace. Newcastle upon 
7 ^ L !' Appllcatlona 
i..u Ca S!f a1 ’ Hiving the names 
“» d address as of three refor- 
*?■ should be recolvad not 
JeWTfhHO 10th August. 1984. 
153509) HI 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department of Organic 
Chemistry 

DEMONSTRATOR 

■ a aasas sjgRiBggA r ?; 

September 1984. Thoeppolnt- 

innnihi^ B ft>r ® fSOTB 4 
months. Preference will be 
{jlvoo to candidates who are 
■hout to obtain or have 

Ommlatry!* 1 * 11,0(1 “ Ph ‘ D - ,n 

IncTu de'osVi s te'rce with** nder- 

stratVn 2 e lul SE** ,B Bnd demon- 
Ths auccQisful 
S?« da i! 0 w111 In ilia 

” Soldln ™ up ° f Pror °“ Dr ■> 

-,-S?L ary w *** ha at an appro¬ 
priate past oij the_ □rags ID 


School of Mechanical 
Engineering 

LECTURER IN 
THERMAL POWER 

. The Thermal Power Croup 
for teaching an 
tha School's specialised MSc 
and short courses In the pro¬ 
pulsion end power fields, ft 
nas an International reputa¬ 
tion In ass turbine technology 
In relation to Its aircraft pro¬ 
pulsion and Industrial roles. 

Tho Group will shortly have 
“ vecnhCy for a Lecturer who 
will be expected to contributa 
™ teaching on courses In 
turbo-machinery and/or heat 
trutfsr In high temperature 
flows and participate In tha 
uraup s extensive sponsored 
research programmes. Csndl- 
aates should have relevant 
Industrial or higher dagroe 
research experience in. for 
examula, engine component 
design or dotaiied aero¬ 
dynamic performance. 

_ Sfjjofy . according to 
Bnd experience 
Qn . th S- V nlVBr *Hy Lecturer 
scale (£7,190 - £14.123 p.a., 
under review). Assistance will 

ax pa mi oaf* Wtth re,oeBt,on 

fu Mher* n Information f ai p?aaae 
S&KSSl. « Thn Personnel 
Department, Cronfleld 

Institute of 'technology, Cran- 
fiold. Bad ford, MK43 DAL: 
«HP?? ne Bedford (0234) 
750111, extn. 3336. (10740) 
HI 


The University of 
Aston In Birmingham 

Management Centre 

LECTURER IN 
PUBLIC SECTOR 
MANAGEMENT 

»*,^ kp iU!5* llo . nB 5 re Invited for 
tho above lectureship. Tha 
successful candidate win be 
expected to have a proven 
commitment to teaching and 
SSf-fiyrch. The Management 
1 prepared to consider 
a young candidate with excap- 

SS2!2!.P pomta * ar B auccessful 

practitioner contemplating a 
a*”®** change- A higher 
“ Professional 
qualification In public sector 
management would be an 

sa^msB.vss^ar"- 


H :■!<■ ■ *>\ 

Pi ii 
JtJtJ *.►- . 

S'Ejs/r-. 

1 • : ■ V :!! 

.'t 


?nSX*- po . B * 90 i dB OriaaTn 

'Bar) scale: £6.510 — CB.5SO 

.bfflffir isjs™;s? -sts£? 
gsiKfiii .swims. ffiKS: 

Jj*7■ ® Kensington Terrace 
^jwnatle upon Tyne. NEi 
whona applications 
<3 copiesi together with tho 
hd addressee Df 3 per? 
S“ na *9 whomi rararenca may 

8aBB>? uo,a ratar * nc ° ™is. 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department or daography 

temporary 

lecturer 

(HISTORICAL 

GEOGRAPHY) 

a ^JR5 , '£,t t . lo P". B "'n®lt Bd for 

appointment Si for Sjm ye5? 

Will ha axpactod to tearh 
* course Df lacuu^Vflnd Mmi. 

gs«.^jf r b‘SfiS'W6 

nutorical : aomponant to 
Sha Ooogmphy o? 

SrSrrtfSr E ®VJJ°i»y Iana Qao- 

BSSticS: ^ ¥,OUBht m«i 

B2, 1 W? 

ratorencS 


Bganiant In hesitli servlcas" 

_ Jhaappolntmant win ba for 
B , Pdf Ibd or three years Ini- 
tlaTly, with the possibility or 
f?"®'V"■ ° r subsequent trana- 
“ continu ing sd point- 
■"MV Initial salary will be 

tfiaL"""? maximum 

°£ * hB rnng° *7190 to £14123 

par annum. 

ti.^ po!lc lV , i an . rarm “ Bnd lur- 

J,i?=i„^" rU , cularB jnay ba 
obtained from the staff 

reference 

£** /, .“ e »• TlnlVBMlty of Aa- 
!?" ,n Birmingham, Costa 
n 9 n□ m b4 7ET? 
XfI-021 339 361 1 Ext 4364. 
cioBinn dale for the receipt uf 

f£P mS> n * lB 20th July fisSr 


Macquarie University 
Sydney, Australia 

lecturer in 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(Flkad-tarm Appointment) 

School of Behavioural 
Sciences 

Equality or Em ploy man! 
Opportunity is Univoralty 
Policy 

„ .Tljo appointment will be Tor 
Si« at 2S; t R I 'T? of rl , v ® yo aro tana- 

‘i c 8/34ja 0 ffa h trongprafer- 

s5 e aSK. , ^flffi , as:. to tak - 

will ba 

Sn?du?t2 d i““ to , “ n ‘ ,Rt 

5Esaara.as»jB}jt?w5 

■PRofntea will be UMOedla 

(Wi-rhEs 

™ on - 

A»f| 0 i l ^4 r ^o 0t,i A*a4.3B3 to 

v£3B~3frsr 

«nosrs oca si 

obtained from tha Secratarv 


: MasjBh. , 5apE. 

jt4r p i9iv!ir Q 76a? 8 " a ^ 


The University of 
Leeds 

. School of English,. 

lecturer 

■ Qualifications and an aatlve 
rexoarch interest In 18th'Can? 
tury or Romantic literature 

&urh n> £Sr' Tf,B . •MfitV «S 

JJJ*! 1 and examine undar- 

3 Br ^ u .ir2^ ork Qn contampo- 
ry literature would ba an 
vantage^ 

. Salary on the scale for Lec¬ 
turer* f£7 ISO - £14123) 

■ under review) according to 

axperlanca. ,,lincBI,on * Bnd 

Application forms and fur- 
55L*r particulars may ba 
obtained from tha Registrar, 
x itS University, Leeds LSi 


University of' 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

. • Department of Politics 

temporary ■ 

LECTURER- ; 


- Applications bra Invited for 

ag isaW LMaaur 

i-^aBKTflBSsaja-: 


annum (With Initial salary 1 ™ 
hlati»> than fia fifin 


Mnum) 'according "to aga T . 
qualEflcBtlana and experience. 


a^r'BSMsr-'iKjs 

gfeSSK,, s *"J' F T#f,. <E *¥f; 

University. 6 Kensington Ter- 
^ , . a r W0 ^5i. ,B JIPO" Tyne. 
JfBl ',&U, with whom appfics- 
Jjf 5n » 13 copies), together wjth 


f University of 

Birmingham 

Department of Mu9lc 
Re-advert la am an t 

Applications are Invited for 

a 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MUSIC 

under the UCC's “New 
Blood" Scheme. 

Tho depnr'ment seeks a 
composer, preferably with a 
special Interest In encouraging 

, study of music-theatre 
(Including creative and practi¬ 
cal work) and in contributing 
to work in other arena of 
(want loth century music. 

It Is expected that tha per¬ 
son appointed will be aged 55 
««« or lass. Starting salary 
wMI be on tha scale £7,190— 
£14.123 per annum. 

Applications (6 capias), 
naming 3 refer*ea. by 23rd 
July 1984 to Assistant! Regla- 
trar (Arts), University of Sir- 
minaham. PO Dox 363, 
Birmingham H15 2TT, from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 

(10752) HI 

University of 
Cambridge 

Da fi5r. tment of History and 

Philosophy or 9clence 

R aad verti sa man t 

»-J!l?A , L po l? tmBnta Commlt- 

r °ftha Department hope 
appoint*B b ° 10 * PQSltIon » 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER or 
UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 

Sf»Ju r "? CB . ,n ,tB social and 

^asaLfTOBbaiaa 
Sf?^'sssr^'sigi 

w? 73—£15,005 (fo r i 
UnlversRy Lecturer). Persons 

nS^ I i?5J Br E nBt,Bnt university 
appointments and, exceot in 
cireams tances■ those 
SuhV« SS i rBn r? 07 a W. ero inel- 

Ids? wi»h P S. ,,MllonB 1,0 ,:o P- 

lasi with the names of three 
to r0 thf“’Bec? U i d ba ““but*lied 
S B 2“ (Committee, 

S« Of tee. Free 

\VzSB4i n *"* AUflUal ‘ 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER IN 

MATHEMATICS 

«h- AP & l,a SS. R .^o l n nV ^ d thB 

Department of Msthomatlcs. 

Phn P rfn'^ 1U POSSOS9 u 

a..ii l s.t,ar ior ^ 

_Tb° salary for Lacturora la 

^.ar 1 - 66010 

particulars and 

KEfer'"? s ° F £“ 5fm ® 

wj“nAjffilv. r Ji,i.. c «"„ , " on - 

%flrw. 8 ™‘ mr ‘' l£ 

RaaA?e!.?H?2f 0lD ?° With tha 

Imperial College 

Department or Mechanical 
Engineering 

Applications era invited for 
tha poaltlon of 

PRE-D0CT0RAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

tbe^^Vn^ gy 

? ow hfsT&SRSlSSF teq-PhaSS 


^Sssai 


ss«S&£a-: 

^Applicants should have a 

f!?i^ a Lon P d 0 o r „^P& c PluB 

fc^g^Uwuyvhlch Should 
it tela w, 

ffin'i™ aRHEfamtitnft 


Kbsb 5 ;* 


The University of the 
South Pacific 
Suva, Fyi 

PROFESSOR OF 
ENGLISH 

(School of Education) 
(Post 84/54) 

Applications and nomina¬ 
tions are Invltod for the post 
of Professor of English within 
the School of Education. 
Applicants with an outstand¬ 
ing record or teaching and 
research In the discipline or 
English and administrative 
experience at University level 
ara invited to apply. Special 
consideration will be given to 
candidates with academic 
Interests In the teaching or 
English, In particular aa a sec¬ 
ond language, and In the new 
literatures of the Common¬ 
wealth and the third world 
countries. 

Experience In determining 
and framulatlng educational 
priorities related to language/ 
literature at the tertiary level 
would be an advantage. The 
Profuiur of English has over- 

»i-..22. BpQnB,bl “ ly - ror the 
English component of teaching 
Programmes which Include 
pre-degree. diploma and 
degree courses, and post- 
SSf&fiP ! vork / Particular 
emphasis la given to the 
development and teaching of 
f.®”™?* offered by extension 
through thB region and stafr 
may also be Involved in con¬ 
sultancy research, and 
development projects for 
!namutoa! ^niveralty 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY 
(Post 84/55) 

»h Applications are Invited Tor 
the above position. Prefer¬ 
ence wR be given to candidates 
[n , physical geography, 

QinS.»nhu“ pp,,can f* ln bum an 
S2SS p 5? 5. ro a,BO “neour- 
Dua.ftrinn«n ad Post-graduate 
223 BrB . oseentlBl, 
ana teaching experience at the 

taSL 8r lJl e Yf 1 w . b0 j nn ad van- 
“Bf- Applicants with a PhD 
and teaching or research 
experience in the Third World 
in general or the Peciric In par? 
tlcular will be preferred. The 
peraon appointed to thta posi¬ 
tion will be expected to teach 
Jjl “¥ r ®°5 ? t both the pre- 
uegreo and degree levels, and 
win be ex pec tod to mako a 
contribution to the research 
5nS Qrt VE mB °L «“ discipline 
. “ chOQ l- Further 
SSJPi'A. 011 *ba courses taught, 

a™(un?in r 32 alor " W L U hB madB 
Bvaiiablo on request. 

. Bucceaaful applicant 

asaAppassLs w i . onca 
^vsm&mr ts?: 

^FSl^Td^aVg^BV! 2 !® 

addition the University 

Fo rov K'A "W u, a.,» 

B , P wad? l *3fis , "ag'' t 5; 

muitffn C pr 10 %“ of atandnni 
salary. In soma casus this 

to uia appolntno's oxlstlun 
?2^ 0 r« nnu J tl ? tl , “Chomo sub? 
nbliiw Jr clpcloloTl an accapt- 
9,blllty of the schema by t lia 

nun ”*a i!2lS n » r af * nlBnd Reva- 
2 will lie for 

, S 0 ^ 0 

ftjll v,tB .°' with 

.E,iii‘ 1?. br . date of avall- 

t/nfeVy th Sf Re ?|fa lpaP doT.th 

F?| C | ,f to'^B?h 1 8 ,° X Suva, 
ft iX lVfl 4. F ur flio J;par tic u? 
lara ore avallablo onreqGsst to 
cmtion CrQ 2r ry CaomW Auo? 

'■ssaus^S 

*hould sond an addl* 
tlon. 'isWif* thelr 


The University of Hull 

De part ment of Educational 
studies and Institute of 
Education 

th A poa , t 0 of ,Dn ‘* ar ° ,nv,tBd ro *- 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

...‘gf. g&ff.ggas.ias 

e fftt pneaana 

“'SKfa' 

“ ~r , Social 


. . Uaivereity of 
Lancaster 

LECTURESHIP IN.i 
NEW TESTAMENT: 
AND CHRISTIAN 
; ORIGIN 


three referees i 


drassas of 


.'StofA. app^RS, uW %. 


St George's Hospital 
Medical School 
(University of London) 

ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR 

Applications ara Invited for 
*bia post which will rail vacant 
shortly as a result of tho prai- 

SJ* * nB l* 1, * bBn *" B , appointment 

» 5,® r PO*t in tne unlvsr- 
jJjF- A degree end experience 
or registry work In a univer? 
fion OI "i * IT Higher Educa- 
eM0ntial iOn are both 

ri f. ■? Bl ° £13,313— 
ci 6 f ok (under review) plus 

allowance, at’cfoorgo 1 (MlSsJl' 
tal la one of the moat modern 

and raaearch. There are nxcTl- 

rSSilittag oil site, rocrDBt, °" B « 
Further details and appHca- 

yonjorm avallablo from t}?o 
Establishment Of fleer, Bt 
S3? r °i° * Hospital Medical 
School, Crannier Terraco 
London SW17 ORE. Closing 
date 23 July, 1984. (10771^ 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

Computing Laboratory 

EXPERIMENTAL 

OFFICER 

SuSVna: 

XM* B J! d Oporatlona Division 
S(«Jbs Computing Laboratory, 
Thi» flroap la concerned with 
rmnea 3? , SKP!2. nt a,,d molnt °- 

5S?.° v5S?cg-TM n ag “an 

SSfv»^ rv,CB *° l be°whcde 

3i omt ^ w111 be ror a fixed 
term from tat August 1984 to 
19B0. with a salary 
£9.873 ranae of «6.310 to 

»>.^ ppl,cati , an f °™e and fur- 
‘bar, particulars may bo 

iec?n?32v tr -rJT L h " Academic 
iSr^ otQ ^' Tho RenlBtrv, Tho 
University or Kent at Canter- 
pK?' CBtitarbury CT2 7NZ. 
THEX r,2 U ?ii 0 Ro, ' 1 A29/84/ 

[Sr v* 0 1?” 1 Hp.'Ts 

^\%\ a hj a ^ l \ c S^ na *“ Fr ‘* 


University of St 
Andrews 

Department of Modern 
History 

Applications ara Invltod for a 

LECTURESHIP 

oJTsIcYn!^inJ?o rt ry. n n f| C ,7ilS 

baTYjof* ,B PBblo from Ortu- 
i??A annum (currently under 

® Sit *nh2f5 U £ H "o"2^A ,r IIw 

nnnnni. plus USS. 

—.I^gther purtlculere inny bn- 
SiomT 0 or r rVJJ‘ “ift HBln»,flsh. 
SR 1 * 1 The Unlvnr- 

AuJrows. Flfo°KYLS'oXj, u) 
(two cop- 
wfih P i r hBni* 1 ' 4 1 y poser I pt l 

<1078n r lh ““ 2H 


Personal 


£enel^ P * P Plua’uSa 

SJ AES'&'iSBS with d lhG 

I . HI . 


PLEASE : 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to. advertisements' 


: *;omoR , tS n V , h abould have 

.■pSMS®^ 



•bSftSfc 

08 a® 

riSSP ^iea 

Vsssaa&Jt 

have completed™S?!***!! 
about flveyssn 5f,21 0r * ihi 
October IflSS&nrtffiWi 
Senior FeUowshJM 


details to the Promt 
Collage, Cambrldsi chl^ 1 


Polytechnics 


S&7 IMcc3- 1 

d Uly, London W1A 4RT. 
< a4?f? e 01-4B1 3834 or 499 
1 3*16. LOGO. 


Fellowships 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Invited for 
lS8n C l2, ra L Foilowshlps In 

awaked by °th a U n I v ersfly 
w|K\ l n Bnd tenable 

within Maaaay University. 

Awards may be mada for 
one year or for Uirae years. 

3 _ Applications from candi- 
etoB wishing to work In any 

8lomSK33R? arch arBB * «bch ax 
neeri^ 0 9«netlo 6ngl- 
nSSyUS' _ 1 B * Bp Ironlca. engi¬ 
neering, chemistry, eic. 

aoiolumant payable 
“_«»■ *o be aa tar- 


Polytechnic 
' of Whies 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING AND BUILDM 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
-Building 

Applications ara Invited fromsufe^ 
qualined graduates to teach Suttt 
Construction end rotated Uaa? 
merit and Administration uUectafc 
Degree and Higher Netlonal Opto 
levels. 

Practical industrial axperim M ; 
professional quaUflcaSons exedee 
able, aa la an Interest in comp* 
based methods. 

Salary: £7,21 S-£13,443 pAta 
(Salary award psntfng w.al. MM 
Further particulars end appSw 
lorms are available from: 

The Personnel Oflfca 
The Polytechnic of Wad* 
Porrtyprfdd 

Mid Glamorgan Cra71DL 
Tel: (0443)405133. Ext 281 
Closing dale: Friday 13th AiiyjiiW 


Plymouth 


TEMPORARY 
(ONE YEAR) 
LECTURESHIP 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

£7.215—£11,568 
(pay award 
pending) 

Applications are Invited frN 
above post In the Departing 
d Social and PolHkalSWW 

tenable from one year from 
September 1984. The 
successful candidate ww 
contribute to teaching on 
degree and professional 
courses. 

Application forma and Wlw 

particulars, to be relumed 
18 July 1884, ara oWalnana 
from the Personnel OHta* 
Plymouth Polytechnic, D«» 

Circus, Plymouth PtfoM, 

Tel: (0762) 284839. ^ 

Leicester Polytechnj 6 

School of AfflgSe 1 Jg?" 

rasBEB 

LECTURER GRA^g 

in HEALTH Vism»0 
(Po>t No. *431 

(from Saptsmber I# B *J 

Appllcaiion* 

from quBllf1 Bd s*?i m w*2 
Ff eld work 


eupervlsBO (lou- 

In . Nurxiafl 
Uol varsity). 

A Graduate ; 

will ba an advenwos- 

‘i. 


C, °* B onaixt juli. ... 

A i! .i \ * «AMM* AV» 


-.i 


fllETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 29.6.84 


Polytechnics continued 


CET 


COUNCIL FOR 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


PACNET - 

PLYMOUTH AUDIOCONFERENCING NETWORK 


PACNET COORDINATOR 

The Plymouth Audloconforendng Network has bean established 
' . u[ n t development activity by a consortium comprising the 
round for Educational Technology, Plymouth Polytechnic, the 
Own Tech Unit of the Manpower Services Commission and 
ibftjsii Telecom. Its primary aim is to investigate the use of the 
telephone and audioconferencing within education and training. 

Ths network Is equipped with two 18 line audioconferancing 
bridan that also support the transmission of graphics based at 
Plymouth Polytechnic and current staff Include an assistant 
scheduter/secratary, computer graphics technician, part-time 
operators and technics! support. 

The Network Coordinator will ba responsible for the day to day 
management of the network and staff to the Project Director, for 
the development of training and support materials for network 
users, and for liaison with network clients and other users. A 
background in further education or training Is essential and an 
understanding of teleconferencing and its application within these 
sectors would be desirable. The post will be for an Initial contract 
from tha present to the 31 December 1986 with tha possibility of 
an extension far a further two years. Applications for Bacondment 
from within further education or industry would be welcomed. 

The successful applicant will be appointed on the scale of Lecturer 
II with Plymouth Polytechnic in the range £7,216 to £11,568. 

For further details and an application form, please contact tha 
Personnel Officer. Plymouth Polytechnic!, Drake Circus, 
Plymouth PLA 8AA. Completed application forma must ba 
received by 13 July 19B4. (1SS0B , 


Plymouth 

Polytechnic 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


SENIOR APPLICATIONS 

PROGRAMMER/ADVISER 

(Ref: G4404) 


applications 

PROGRAMMER/ADVISER 

(Ref: Q4405) 

Computer Services Unit, 

Glasgow College of Technology, 
Cowcadden8 Road, Glasgow 

Salary scale: Senior Applications Programmer - S02 
E12.102-E13,077 

Applications Programmer - APV/801 
£9,680-£12,102 


AppIcaUonB are Invited for the above posts from candidates with a 
wflrae or equivalent in a relevant discipline. Substantial experience 
a desirab le In educational computing provision with particular 
~«waofle In one of the following: Database and Information 
™wval, Communications and Networks, Personal Computers 
Office Systems. A knowledge of DEC System 10 or 20 win bB 
“'™™9 ®oub. Applicants for both posts will be responsible for 
wvfltoprnBrrt of applications software in areas detailed above on 
«wrai and distributed computing facilities and providing user eup- 
PWt in these areas. The Senior Applications Programmer/Advlaer 
W1 responsible for the management of the sec lion. 


forma and |ob descriptions may be obtained from 
nZ,t n* 111 Director of Manpower Services, Glasgow 8ub- 
Sbatiwlyde House 8,20 India Street, Glasgow to whom 
P^reprered forms, quoting relevant reference number should 
" rBtun »‘* ty 13th July, 1984. 

(16533) 


i Strathclyde 

Regional 
■Kj Council 


TEESS1DE POLYTECHNIC 
u ®partment of Businas* and Professional Studies 


LECTURER ll/SENIOR lecturer in law 

tor the above poet are Invited from suitably qualified candidates 
leBffiS V hw w Oe^M. Diploma and Professional Courses in 
^^k^lhehialn discipline. • 

teSSSi!2L2®P artme nl would wish, if possible, to accommodate the 
IsJ^^J^^^fthe successful canddata, an Interest fo Command at 

6,883 (bfjWancy bar) - £12,588 (work bar) - £13,433 

par annum. . 

fiiillS) 0,1 appo,ntmm i wfl «i Slreatef than El 1 «8 par annum. 

application forms are obtainable from the Personnel 
• ^^T^^^|^ 4 Road ' MWd^«igh, Cfevefend 

tWiVity wfrrifr; 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 


Applications are Invited for the following temporary one 
appointments for the academic ’ 


School of Hospitality Management and Home 
Economics 

LECTURER I/ll IN FINANCE AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

Tills post Is concerned with the financial management of tho 
Hotel and Catering Industry. Applicants should have a degree 
with a major financial content and/or a professional accounting 
qualification. Experience In the Induslryor in teaching is 
required and an Interest in Information Technology would be 
advantageous. 

School of International Studies 


LECTURER II IN PHONETICS/ 
LINGUISTICS 

Reaulred to teach on tha BSC Speech Therapy course and able 
to offerpractical and general phonetics, phonology and general 


linguistics. 

Salary Scales: LI: £5,649-£9,735 
Lll: £7,215-£11,568 


Details from: The Services Officer, Leeds Polytechnic, 
Calverley Street, Leeds LSI 3HE. Tel: 0532 462355. 


Calverley Street, Leeds LSI 3HE. Tel: 0532 46235 
Closing Date: 13 July 1984. Please enclose s.a.e. 
Leeds Is an equal opportunity employer. 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 


Dopnrtment uf Physics, 
Mathematics and Computing 


Applications ora Invltod far 
the following posts Trom can¬ 
didates with a good honours 
qualification and resoarcli/ 
Industrial experience. 


PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 


Leadership expected In 
extending and developing this 
nr as ar work and in promotion 
of relevant research pro- 
gramma. Candidates with 
recent Industrial research 
experience would tae par¬ 
ticularly welcome. I Kef: 
T/6711. 


LECTURERS/SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 


Araaa or particular Interest 
Include Networks and Dia- 
trlbulcd Systems. Systems 
Architecture, Systems Analy 
sis and Daalgn, KnuwlodpL 
Bound Systems and the 
applications of Mlrro- 

I iroccssnrs, Candidates with 
iidustrlal rnsearcti exporloiiue 
or the ability to make a major 
contribution to the taeclilng or 
M and 


contribution to tne taaenn 
Systems Analysis and Dol . 
particularly Formal Methods 
or Systems Dcelen. would be 
□□rtlciilni'Jy waicoma. ( 


LECTURERS/SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN 
MATHEMATICS 


(3 postal 

SucuoHBful caiKlIdutoa will 
preferably have a PhD and 
post-doctoral rasonroli or 
recant Industrial experience. 


Duties will Include lecturinq 
on a range or diploma and 
dogree courses but candidates 
must be able to demonstrate 
that they can make a substan¬ 
tial contribution to rasoarch in 
the applications or Mathema¬ 
tics. Tha areas of particular 
Interest are Operational 
Research, Probably ty ntu* 
Statistics. Mathematical Mod 
elllna and collaborative pro 
jects with other departmi • 
and Industry. (Her: T/679 


LECTURER IN 
PHYSICS 


The most Important 
requirement for the post will 
be B lively research Interest 
and good publication record. 
Areas or particular Interest to 
the department are opto-olec- 
tronlcs. lasers and Image pro¬ 
cessing. Evidence Of success- 
rul application far external 
funding would be e marked 
advantage. (Ref: T/fiBOl. 


Temporary appointments et 
LI level may be possible In 
certain circumstances. 


Salary scales: Lecturer LU: 

sii.'tesjiia.viisrcfe 


For further partlculera and 
en eDPiIcatlon rorralreturna- 
ble By 13th July. 1984) send i 
eeir addre ssed ep vato^quo^ 




Manchester Polytochnlc. All 

ffivai) Hi 


Portsmouth 
Polytechnic 
Department of Oaogrephy 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 

geography 


irfhibumUMd relations. 

et f&7 „.r“tfnV»' r <™Ar 

review). 


.grasssi. 1 

Eouth. Toll 0»05 aaoeo i 
Please quote roll K®. , | . , 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Business, 
Humanities & Social 
Sciences 


Department of Luw 


LECTURER GRADE II 
IN PUBLIC LAW 


Halei> range: £7,213— 

£11,56B (pay award pnndlxm*. 


Applications are Invited 
from well qualified law gradu¬ 
ates or professionally 


ales or professionally 
qualified lawyers prepared to 
teach across a wide range of 
degree, dfplomn end profes¬ 


sional courses. 


Application farms and fur¬ 
ther particulars era available 
from The Personnel Officer, 
North Stsirordslilre Poly¬ 
technic, Coll one Road, Stoke- 
on-Trent- Tel; 0782 45331, 
Ext. 297. 


Closing dnte Tor applica¬ 
nts — Monday, 23rd July. 


tluns — 
1DB4. 
(10755) 


Polytechnic of Central 
London 
Faculty of Law 
Red Lion Square. London 
WC1R 4SR 


LECTURER H IN LAW 


Applications ara Invltod for 
le above post from candi- 


the above post from candi¬ 
dates with appropriate aca¬ 
demia and professional 

a LiallffcatlanB. It Is desirable 
int candidates Rhoiild ba pre¬ 
pared to teach one of the fol¬ 
lowing: Constitutional Law, 
Company Law, Commercial 
Law, Lew or Equity end 
Trust a. Law or Personal Taxa¬ 
tion. The Parson appointed 
will be expected to uiidertnke 
research und limited admln- 
iatratlva duties within the 
Faculty. Tho oppolntruant will 
commence on let September 

1BI4. 


S alary seal a: LIT £B.a0B- 
1,335 per annum Inclusive 
or London allowance (undor 
review). 


Further particulars and 
application forme may be 
obtained from: The Personnel 
Office, Polytechnic af Central 
London, 309 Repent Street, 
London W1R SAL. Closing 
‘Sii. Ha 


Re-advertisement 


LECTURER 
II/8ENIOR 
LECTURER in 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPUTING 


The Polytechnic: hee offered 

Educational Computing 

coursee for several years and 
os a result of recent dovelop- 
mente In this ores now wlehea 
to appoint to the above past a 
parson to act ea Educational 
Computing Co-ordinator. 

Duties of tha post will 
inolude responsibility for the 
Polytechnic's commitment to 
the Microelectronics In Educa. 
tlon pronramma (Ml 
Through this tha Paly toe 
acta aa ■ North West centre for 
the Computer Education 
activity Within MEP. 


activity within MEP. 

Applicants should have i 
first degree In Computing Bel 
anoe or a related discipline 
and. because pf the nature of 
the work Involved, the auc- 
cessful applicant will bi 
expected to have worked In 


tied with, the 
st either Prljr 


ary level. Curriculum develop 
ment experience particular!, 
related to the 8chDal’s sector 
will ba s distinct adventege. 


,„5«Hnffisanifi* 

£ JO. ||3 to £12,332 (Bar) to 




llcetlop forms end fur- 
uotina reference 

....__)nable rrom the 

Personnel Office, Prratan 
Polytechnic. . Corporation 
Street, Preston PRl 2TQ. Tel: 
. i077Jt) Closing (i® 10 ’ 


.Thei FalytechrUn-le toi be 
.renatned Lancashire 1 - 'PaH'- 
from September 19jj4^ 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytecnnic 


■ iirullv i,l HuMlli.'*. a i unrl 
MlllllMMIlllcm 

Stluml of IIijhIiii-«s Analysis 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 
BUSINESS ANALYSIS 


•Two Puses) 

(la'iiulatc from IM Situliiinli'ir 
1984 to 10th July 19BSi 


Applications aru lnvii«d fur 
two Ininoorary posts, dutallod 
above, wlilch result frmti llie 
louvu lit otisrrnco of stnff. 


Anpllrants should h* 
qualified to luurh tin dngrnn 
und diploma courses and the 
ability to offer one or morn nf 
tho tallowing wuold he nn 
advuntuun: Duslnuss Environ- 
maiit. Corporate Planning. 
Dale Procession und Muiiagu- 
ment. InformBilon bystuma. 
Quantitative Methods. 


Burnham FE: LU £7.215- 
£11,56R per annum. 


For rurlher dotalls and 
appllcmton forms nines** call 
our 24 hour tclepliono 
answering s»*rvlcn 10632 
323126* ur wrlin nnUosIng a 
stamped addressed funis*.up 
onvelopo to Mrs Bosi-mary 
Smith. Adimnistruilvn Assis¬ 
tant < Rnrrultnirnt). Newcas¬ 
tle upon Tyne Pnlyluchnlc . 
Ellison BnlLdlng. Ellison 
Place, Newcastle upon T)-ne 
NEI 8ST. tu whom completed 
forma should be ra turned 
quoting the reference number 
by 9th July 1984. 

(107581 H3 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytecnnic 


Faculty of Community and 
Bor Ini Studios 


School of Applied Social 
SrlancB 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF 
MASS 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Ref. No. A 47/84 


Applications are invltod for 
in above post from persons 


thn above post from persons 
qualifod to teach specialised 
courses in tills subject and 
Media Sociology, as well as 
contributing to other courses 
In sociology. The appointment 
Is tenable from 10th Septem¬ 
ber 1984 to Slat March 1985. 


Burnham FE: Lll £7,215- 
£11,568 par annum. 


quoting the reference 

{'ro 1 7&v uly ,3B4 - 


Leicester Polytechnic 
School of Pharmacy 

LECTURER H IN 
MEDICAL 
LABORATORY 
SCIENCES 
Post No. 269 


Salary £7.215—£ 11 ,BfiB per 
annum (pay award pending) 


Applications ara Invited for 
the above poet from those 
With appropriate academic 
end/or practical experience. 
Preference will be given, to 
candidates with a higher 
degree end with experlance of 
taaahinp Medical Laboratory 
Sciences or a rotated aubjoct 
to degree level. 


The successful applicant 
will bo expected to take a 
motor role In the teaching and 


major role In tha teaching and 


organisation af histology. In 
the M.L.S. coursee. Addi¬ 
tional contributions to the 


teaching programme. In par¬ 
ticular In physiology, will ha 
required. 


Active participation In the 
raaearch activities of the 
School will be expected. 


Application forms and fur¬ 
ther details available from the 
Personnel Office, Leicester 
Polytechnic. P.O. Box 143, 
Leicester LEI SDH. Tel: 0333 


551 SB 1 ext. 2303- Closing 
date Both July, 1984. (10779£ 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 


South Bank 
London Road, London 
SE1 


Deportment of Social 
Sciences 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN 
SOCIAL POLICY 

Te|n0orar^pne o Y BI,r Fast 


Applications ara Invited for 
■ .above temporary post to 


= -member on sab¬ 

batical leave from 1st October 
1984. The candidate should 
hnva_. the appropriate 

Qualifications to teach Social 
’alloy, Sociology of Health 
nd lrineee at graduate and 
undergraduate level. The abil¬ 
ity to contribute to courses in 
Politics. Economic* or 

maerch Methods would be 
Vaiitgeggoue. 


Salary le In (be following 

range:_Senior Lecturer: 

£11,670 (xG3—£14.430 p.a. 

Lecturer Ils £8,202 txlO)— 
£12.355 n.o. Inclusive Of 
London Allowance. 


Further details arid appllc 
on forme., available fro 


me available .from 

WJffiUV'JSS 


8989 ext- 2535. Closing date 
.Ppfesrh nlc‘ le .an Ea'iiai 

3p«wwiv 'PTSTtk 


Polytechnic of the 


South Bank 


Manor House . 
C.hipliem Cmnmon SW4 


Distance Learning Unit 

LECTURER H in 
OFFICE 
AUTOMATION 


(Two Tumporury I'nshi 
Itid OTIS 


For further datalla and 
application forme please call 
our 24 hour telephone 
answering service (0632 
3231261 or write enclosing a 
stmnued addressed foolscap 
envoLopo tn Mrs Rosemary 
Smith. Administrative Assis¬ 
tant iRecruitment*, Newcas¬ 
tle upon Tyne Polytechnic. 
Ell Leon Building. Ellison 
Place. Newcastle upon Tyne 
NEI 8ST, to whom completed 
forms should be returnod 
quoting the reference number 


The PolyiaLhiiir Is setunn 
up an Opnn Tucli lourst: In 
informiitlnn Teclmology fur 
off!■ workers. New slad are 
riiqutrrd la help In lh^ lailoilmi 
ana nv iiliinilriii of luiirnlng 
materials. 


Candidates should have u 
good knuwleiinc of office 
practice snd/or office antonm- 
(tun mid experiepi e or 
quulificstUins In education. 


•file Post Is for 12 months 
Initially and serundineut 
within ILEA would ba 
considered. 


salary is it, the following 
range. Lr-ttiir«r II £8.202 
<xlO>—£12.553 p.a. Inclusive 
ai London Allowance. 


Fiirlhei tletnlls and Hfiplii a- 
tlon forms nr«> available from 
the Staffing Off Ire. T**!" 
01-928 8989 net. 2335. Clos¬ 
ing date for rarelpt of runt- 
plated implication farms Is 
13ih July 1984. 


The Polytoehnlc lean Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 

133574) H3 


Kingston Polytechnic 
Faculty of Business & 
Social Science 


School of Economic a ami 
Politics 


LECTURER II in 
ECONOMICS 


Thn successful up pi I cant 

will join a team of economists 
working cm thn economics af 
corporate organizations. 

Heyalio should b(< BblQ to dain- 
onatrare the ability to teach 
und develop financial econom¬ 
ics and/or the economics of 
corporuto decisions. Ho/she 
should have research 
experlance and/or experience 
In private or puhllc sector 
enterprise. Preference will be 
given to candidates with 
teaching experience. 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURERS II in 
QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS 
(2 posts) 


The succaasrul applicants 
will teach the subject on 
undergraduate end profes¬ 
sional courses In the areas of 
business, economics end, the 
social Bclcncox. Candidates 
with a sound knowledge of the 


application of computing in 
thn teaching of Quantitative 
Methods will be prorarrsd. 
Somo prior taachlng 
ox parlance la desirablo. 

The appointments start In 
September 1984. Salary range 
Lecturer II: £7.860-412.843 


Inclusive 

allowance. 


Details end application 
irmn (to he returned by 23rd 


Kingston Polytechnic, Pen- 
rhyn Road, Kingston upon 
Thames KT( SEE Tel: 01-549 
1366 oat. 287. <935761 H3 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Business, 
Humanities and Social 
Sciences 


Deportment of Sociology 


PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


Salary range: £12,519— 
£13.938 (Bari - £15.744 {Pay 


award pending). 


Applications are invited for 
the above post from candi¬ 
dates with teaching and 
research Internals In any erase 


Of Sociology. The person 
appointed will be expected to 
take e lending rota In research 


end In the planning end admin¬ 
istration of courses within the 
Department. 


Further details and appllca- 

¥ on forms ere available from 
he Personnel Officer, North 
Staffordshire Polytechnic, 

College Road. _ Stoke- 
on-Trent. Tel: 0782 45531. 
Ext. 297. 

Closing date for receipt of 
0 &S'i CBtlan ^ arnl8: 83rd July. 

(10744) H3 


Leicester Polytechnic 


School of Lew 


LECTURER U IN LAW 


Poet No 142 

£7.215—£11,568 per annum 


Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified apt) 
ante for tha above post r 
September l at, l 


Interest will be cogs 


8 reference may be given to 
lose with tee china ■ and 


research mterrain in the area 
or Land Law and/or Conatltu* 
Hono I Law. 


The School of Law hue a 
oad range of law teaching 


broad range or lew teaching 
responsibilities, for the Law 
degree tfull-tlmo end Part- 
time), far the Combined Stud¬ 
ies degree twlth lew ea u 


tea degree twlth lew aa e 
major option) and fnr law ser¬ 
vice teaching In many of the 
other schools af the 
Polytechnic. 


Application forme end fur¬ 
ther details are available from 

---- ■ - , c 


ther details are available from 
the Patsonnot Officer 
ter Polytechnic. p.O-i . 
■Leicester ■ ■ LSI- . -9Bfh)i Tel: 


f 


I, - 
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County of Avon 

Bath College of Higher Education 

(Incorporating Bath Academy of Art! 

Lecturer/ 

Senior Lecturer 
in Resource Management 

Applications are invited from graduates in Management or 
Business Studies to teach courses In Economics, markotlng 
an j c ° r J® um ® r studies to Home Economists studying for B.Ed. 
and B.Sc. Honours Degrees. The appointment Is from let 
January 1986. or earlier If posalbfe. 

Salaries (under review!: 

Lecturer II £7.215 to £11,668 

Senior Lecturer £iq. 683 to £13,443 


Lecturer II £7.215 to £11,568 

Senior Lecturer £ 10,683 to £13,443 

Further details may be obtained from the Director, Bath 
Collage of Higher Education, Newton Park. Newton St 
Lob. Bath, Avon, BA2 9BN. Telephone (02217) 3701 to 

16th July^M 010 " 8 ln0 8hou,d b * submitted by 

1166331 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 
Principal: Leonard CL Bewahar, 

Acad.DIp. Ed.(Lond.), B.So.(Econ.),M. A.. F.R.S.A 

Re-edvertisement 

Previous Candidates will bo re-conaldend 
FACULTY OF ADMINtBTRATIVB AND BUSINESS STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the post of: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN BUSINESS STUDIES 
(TRAVEL AND TOURISM) 

(c be responsible for course and curriculum development to degree level 
and to teach both specialist travel and tourism and broader business studies 
aUDJGClB. 

Applicants should be good honours graduates, preferably with e higher 
degree, with experience ol the travel and tourism Industry ana have prior 
teaching experience. ■ p 

and application forma, returnable by Friday, 1 ath July. 
18B4, may be obtained from The Principal, New CoUege Durham, 
Framwaflgate Moor Centre, Durham DH1 6E8,on receipt ofa stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. iieewj 


Senior Lecturer: 

Subject Leader In dance 

if® ln t vi J ed Uo ™ »« qualified graduates tor the above 

SrtSr iI?l B JuSPIjml*£ antWdal ®[ww responsible for the 
adrntotatratlon of the Dance subjoci area and will leach on the 

9_^A a PP f0V6d B.A (Hons.) Creative Arts and B.Ed. (Kona.) 
degree programmes. I J 

PwleMtonal Dance Experience and/or a higher degree would be an 
Interviews tor this post will be held In September. 

(1B64B) 

Crewe+Alsager College 

of Higher Education 

Tbrfqy'a qualifications for tomorrow's needs 


sJH^abch 

ASSISTANTS (PART- 
TIME) 

are Invited 
■n>m students vv.no hBvs ran 

S? P "lo44 at *^’ lr Ji. rl y*Bffummep 

SL**",!■ * trood honour* 

agw ngiaiirrS'yja: 

K2&5& .SSL- 


Secondary 

Education 






•BaSr?" .•wa® 

Ssassfa ■ Anas 

tlon Act, (Dr S. Bandow). 

P pnd 

Sisyx STr^SSBUt 

2 r ? E end Selene**! 
Project 4 Investigation pr 
Anaerobic Training Methods 
of Human Function*! Capoc- 
Uv. CDr J. a. Whit*}. 


. Further detail* __ w . 


|;j H. H j. ; -fc&Ethec detail* may ba 

r, from Dr D. Cowing 

’y-.tif ih'- : Staff Db valor!: 

i *• * -i 1 E2 \v*« J5SS22&£flSS&. 


mvw 

p-.'fji'fij 

a i : . i . j » 


carat* ^ 3 9°. St UHr ' 

RfldK. Tw1 <, ip^ VV,CkBnhafn - 

. shoiJ] d Include 

eun, leu|um vitae 
nan,M and add rasas* 
6 reftr«M. and should be 
returnarfby l^th July,. 1984. 
MAI703J ug 


London Borough of 
Newham 

WoodBide^Qm^rehenBive 

Woodelde ftdadt London 615 
> W5 (grMr M. J. 
NumUor on roll: .BOO 

. teacher or 

^INSTRUCTOR op 

OFFICE PRACTICE/ 

■ Typing 

. Beaty,l . . 

September 1984 

.enthusiastic psi-mvi*" i^nVsaaS 




Caarnas 


HslmREPJ 


COLLEGE OF ART & DESIGN, WREXHAM. CLWYD 

SENIOR LECTURER in 

MEDICAL ILLUSTRATION 

(£10,683-£12,652(Bar) - £13,443) 

Applications are Invited from experienced medical media 
Illustrators with graduate and/or professional qualifications 
for the above post, to work within the B/TEC Higher National 
Diploma: Visual Communications course. 

Candidates should have extensive professional and/or 
teaching experience within the area of medical Illustration 
and appreciate the relevance of their specialism within the 
context of graphic design, general Illustration courses at 
Diploma and Higher Diploma level with B/TEC. 

Further details and application form available from the 
Deputy Registrar, The North East Wales Institute, 

College of Art & Design, Regent Street, Wrexham, 

Clwyd. Tel:. Wrexham 365S55. Closing date for receipt of 
applications 13th July 1984. pssia) 

PART-TIME LECTURERS 
IN HUMANITIES (2 posts) 

Applications are invited for part-time lecturers to 

!! A l 5 urs P er we0k worn September, 1984 

to April, 1086. Those appointed will be expected to 
teach at least two of the following areas: Social and 
Economic History of Europe (emphasis on Western 
Europe) In 17th and 18th centuries, British Political 
History. 1688-1832 or 1868-1946, or France and 
Germany 1870-1945. 

Further details and application forms 
may be obtained from the Deputy 
fi6538) Registrar, to whom completed 

*X°M™ Bh ° Uld h® returnedb V 13th 

Bo ™ Institute of Higuek Education 

\y Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 SAB 

TM; Bolton (0204)288511^—— 


WEST SUSSEX INSTITUTE Of HIGHER EDUCATION 


CNolwsterand Bognor Regia Cofcgij 


1. PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
(aURNHM FE| IN PRIMMr EOUUDOII 

Relevant School experience, 
research experience and leader¬ 
ship In teacher training era required 
tor this new post of leadership In 
teacher training. 

2, LECTURER II 
(BURKHAM FE) 

Initial temporary post for three 
years. Recent school experience, 
particularly In multl-cultural educa¬ 
tion or (n woric with children with 
teaming dlfflctifttes ere required for 
this post In Initial end In-servfce 
teacher training. 

3, TWO POSTS IN DANCE, Lll 
(BURNHAM FE) 

Inlltal temporary appointment for 
three years. Recent school 
experience end wide experience of 
dance are required tor work on a BA 

Related Arts degree and a BEd 
(Honours) degree. 

Application. forms and further 
detHBa should be obtained from: 
Tne Director's Secretary, West 
Sussex Institute of Higher Educa- 
tfPA The Dome, Upper Bognor 
Road, Bognor Regia. West Sussex 
P021 1HR (Tel: , 0243- 

’3K2 com P | * t «* terms 

reliimedbyjuiygth, 18B4. ■ 

I n EaBt Sussex 
•’ Brighton College of 
^Technology 

■ Faculty ol 1 EnntnpeHns 

LECTlniER (Grade II) 
IN MICRO. 

,._ELECTR°NicS 

£7>2L5 - £11,568 (Under 
review) 


Christ Church CoUege 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

LECTURER 

II/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

(TELEVISION) 



.iJ) (ll( ! ry «cBle: Lecturer 
L^enlqr Lecturer £7, a 13- 
£15.443 pa (under review). 

For rurther details write to 

Collofle, Canterbury 
"•SHE, 1 n f " f ,Bm t Bd “Odressea 
envelope, to whom appllca- 

thln‘ WSJ'W, , b " Bont not later 

fear 1 Ju,y - H8 

Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

UI COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

fTemporory for 1 year) 

required to teach an busi- 
neas related dsp4e end HND 
cour*e*. Candidates should 

•e^WtatPSFS 


aalSten' 1 £Baoa p^iss.oas 

^Applicat ion forma and r ur - 

ssiitT, te y ES 


Accomto Let 


WStSi 


returned by 10 July 1984. • 


& Director or Edun 
du cation Offices. 3Ti 
^ ■ Street., Stretford 


saS'te 


Inner Lonaon ^ 
II wQ Education Authority 


Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

Staff Inspector for 
Careers Education and Guidance 

The successful applicant will lead a team to advto 
Inspect all aspects of careers education In seco!rt?A ,( 
special schools and colleges of further and hfiSSft j 
work bidudes co-ordlnatTon of Inspectorate 0 ?^®, 1 !! ' 
school - industry liaison. Applicants should haveSS 5 b ' 
demlc qualifications together with substantial^ vSSSSSSSL 
as a careers advIsar/teachar/lGctUBr/offlcer 

S n r “ 8B E19 ’ 63M21 ' 118e 

Inspector for the 
Social Science (District Rank) 

Further Higher and Community Education 


Property For Sale 



The post carries responsibility for Inspecting, advbta * 
developing work in adult Institute, collegeTpo&aE 9 ^ 
and oommunBy |projects. The Inspectoral! aKsaSffi 
the History and Social Science team dealing with SirSK! 
schools as well as the post school sectors. Applicants should hm 
broad experience in educatlon/tralnlng In the -pure' and 2 
social sctences and a developed Interest In one or moraoih 
following; adult/contlnuing education, community education & 

education 00 ^ 9roup8, work w,,h women In adult/conwiu^ 
JjJjyjW'fl* 218,027-El9,539 plus £1,347 London 

All the above posts are suitable tor job sharing. 

Application forms and further details are available from Perm# 
San foesDMsion, (EO/Eslab. lb), Room385, CountyHall.Lmto 
sti 7PB. Please state which posl(s) you are Interested In. Ptem 
enclose an SAE. Closing date for the return of completed apBb 
tlons Is 13 July, 1984. 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. 


EDUCATION 
ADVISORY OFFICER 

(Engineering Background) 

Salary range: £13,950 - £18,090 

The Business & Technician Education Council (BTEC) 
advances the quality and availability of work-related 
education for those In, or preparing for, employment In 
Industry and commerce. At present there are 
approximately 400,000 students registered with BTEC 
In ovor 600 coll egos end other centres, Including schools 
Asa result of an Internal promotion, there Isan Immsdteta 
vacancy for someone with a sound background In 
engineering, preferably In the electrical/electronlcfield, 
to Join the Council's team of Education Advisory Officers. 
The work Includes active participation In curriculum 
development, the validation of courses and the provision 
of specialist subject advice to Ihe Council's Boardaand 
Committees. 

Applicants should preferably have both relevant further/ 
higher educational and industrial experience as welles 
appropriate academic/professlonal qualifications 

Although this appointment will be based atthe Council's 
offices (In London), applicants muat be prepared to 
travel extensively and regularly wfthln the UK. 

Further details and application forms (which must be 
returned by 18 July 1984) are available from: 

Anna LorWeckl, Personnel Officer, 1 

Business ATbchniclan Education Council, Centra 
House, 

SE“ rain? 


Staff Inspector 

£17,922-£19,206 

Kingston upon Thames 

To be responsible to the Chief Inspector for 
co-ordinating the work of the Inspectorate ano 
providing advice for the Colleges and tne 
Authority at the post-16 stage of education. 
Applicants should have substantial teaching 
• experience at this stage, some of It In a senio 
post. Experience of advisory work « 
desirable. - 

Application form from County E ducfl 25 
OHI<*r (Ref: NTP), County Hall, Kingston upon. 

' Thames, Surrey KT12DN. Tel: 01-6481050, e*. 
^ 170 ' Casing date 13th July, 1964. ^ 




COUNTY COUNCIL 




THETtMISlIItiHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 29.6.84 


Administration continued 

W^^^couM^TORmucATTON and ■numfmamsoaALWoRK 

I Head of London 
1 Regional Office 

M (PRINCIPAL) 

5® Sal ary EH.21B-E18.B1M p.a. (Inclusive) (subject to review) 

(§H Ilia Huod of the London Regional Office loads a team of Social 
S§J Work Education Advlnera and support stall wltoso work 
B§j includes course promoUon/revlBw and developmental activity 
fjn sad the maintenance of links and collaboration with employers 
TOB u, ihe personal social services, educational Institutions and 
HQ pideolonal groups within the region. 

QQ Ths po*tho!dor acts os CCETSW'b senior representative based 
DSC la the region, manages the work of the Office, and contributes 
££ the perspective of the Region to central discussions. 

{hW Applicants should hold a relevant quallitcatlon, preferably In 
UM social work, and beable todemonstrale management skills, and 
Ej» experience inscxdal work pracllceand teaching, commensurate 
jjfflj with the seniority of the position. 

Cm for further Information and an application form phase contact 
the Personnel Beotian, Central Council tor -Education and 
nSj Training In Social Work, Derbyshire House, Bt. Chad's Sheet, 
fijj London, WC1H 8AD. Tbh 01-27B 2435. _ 

P Closing dels far completed applloattona is Tuesday, 17th July, 1984. 


Association of 
Commonwealth 
Universities 

Applications are Invited for 
two pent# or 

EDITORIAL AND 
INFORMATION 
ASSISTANT 

In busy academic office 
from graduates, resident In 
lhaUnited Kingdom, prefera¬ 
bly with editorial experience 
though library, office or other 
relevant experience consid¬ 
ered, Accuracy and thorough- 
hu enentlal. Salary In range 
M’SJO-EB.BTS jm plus 
n,l8G London Allowance. 




““‘iM will centre on 
Commonwealth Universities 
Yearbook. Further particu- 
ft7/^Sf n ,? Br8 °nnol Officer 
(Pt ACU. 36 Oordon Square, 
C1H OPF, to whom 

B -—-DIM should be sent 
t 0 * ,Bl " r ^an 6tli 'August 

tSiSisi . 1 . n 


rnsmmm> 

Aberystwyth Guild of 
Students 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

Applications are Invited ror 
this senior appointment from 
candidates with a suitable 
degree or profess ion el 




experience. iteaponsiDiimeu 
include administration end 
control of finance and services 
(including commercial can 
carnal; supervision and con¬ 
trol of staff and buildings: 
advice to Dialled student 
officers. Starting salary in the 
region of £10,000/11,000 p.a. 
on University Lecturer Beale 
icurrent mnx. £14.1291. 

Further details and applies 
tlan forme from the Aamln 
Istrativn Officer. Aberystwyth 
Guild or Students, Students 
Union, Penn Inis, Aberyst¬ 
wyth. Dyfcd SY23 3DX. Clos¬ 
ing dote for applicatlona — 1 
August 1984. <533791 H12 


Colleges of Further Education 


Nerte College 

Blackwood Hodge Management Centre 

Required as Boon as possible 

Programme Directors 

(£10,6B3-£16,744 under review) 

To kiln the Short Course Unit. Applicants should be capable of 
working at senior levels and should poBsess a creative expertise 
|n designing, marketing, running and teaahlng general 
management programmes. 

Required from 1 September 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
in Management Studies 

(£7,215-£13,443 under review) 

jo undertake a leading role in the promotion, organisation and 
tea oiling of qualification courses and course components In 
Marketing. 

wdewood Hodge Menegement Centre, which opened 
pL™®’' J® a high technology residential Management 
HJrtutWIn an attractive parkland aattlng on the 
of Northampton. 8AE for further details to: 
r!E n ' ®teokwood Hodge Menegement Centre, Nene 
'-oilege, Moulton Park, Northampton NN27AL nawi 


Nene College 

Northampton 


SP^llons are invltad from suitably qualified people for the 
P 081 commencing 1st January 1985 or earlier If 

SENIOR lecturer 
N CHARGE OF 
AMERICAN STUDIES 

to ha rfwn wi, n " , 

QuallflSnSI] for American Gtudles Courses In the college. 

^History are easentlal. 

riloallon forma sand foolscap : 
•nd AdniteJ^ Mo *yfreux/Dean of Faculty of Humanities 
Coltegai Moulton Park, 


Cheshire Education 
Committee 

Holton Colloon of Kurlhar 
Ed ucn tlon 

Kings way, Wldnes. CliPihlrn 
(Group 61 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

The post of Vice I'rlnnpol 
bncomos vacant from 1 
November 1984 followinn the 
promotion of Mio present, 
postholdar. Application* are 
invitee] from well appointed 
Principal in Icadlnn this tlirlv- 
Ino nnd forward looking col- 
layn which has OBtabHBhcd 
excellent relationships with 
local Industry. The College 
provides n wide range or aca¬ 
demic and vocational courses 
at a variety or levels. 

„ The Haltan District or 
Cheshire comprises the towni 
o( Runcorn, which is also the 
Bite of a now town develop¬ 
ment. and Wldnea, The area Is 
well served by the motorway 
networks. MS, MSS and M62. 

Further details and applica¬ 
tion form are available from 
the District Education Ofricer, 
Grosvenor House. Shopping 
City. Runcorn WAV ZED. Tel: 
Runcorn 713322. to whom 
they should be returned by 
Friday, 20 July 1SB4. 110784) 


Librarians 


University of London 

British Postgraduate Medical 
Federation 

The Card loth oracle Institute 
Associated with the National 
Haert and Chest Hospitals 

HEAD LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited far 
the post or Hoad Librarian to 
mnnene the specialised medi¬ 
cal llbrei'y servicing the staff 
and students of the post- 

f radUHte medical Institute and 
ta associated Hospitals. A 
new Library complex Is plan¬ 
ned and la expected to be com¬ 
missioned by IB86. 

Applicants should be gradu¬ 
ates with a relevant post¬ 
graduate Qualification end 
would be expected to have at 
least three yours' post 
qualification experience. 

Salary according to age and 
experience on Orade IA of the 
University of London grades 
for Snnlor Library start, cur¬ 
rently £7,IDO—£11,613 plus 
£1,186 London Weighting. 
Post superannuate under 

uas. 

Applications should be In 
the farm of e detailed ourricu 
lum vitno Uinnther with the 
names and edtlrnases of three 
professional referees and bn 
sent to the Socrutary, Cor- 
dlothuraclc Institute, Fulham 
Rood, Loudon SWS 611P. to 
arrive no lalor then Blet July 
19B4. Furtlwr details or the 
bla on request. Tel: 
121 


Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

in 

STRESS ANALYSIS 

Appllcnticjiia are lnvltnd fur 
the abovu work on stress con¬ 
centration problems using 
numerical stress analysis torh- 
nluucs. caudlduies should 
hold a gone] honours denrec In 
Engineering. Mathematics or 
Computlnu. A knowledge of 
the finite clement technique 
would ho beneficial liui la not 
easentlal. 

It is anticipated that the 
Successful candidate would bi> 
registered for a higher degree. 

Salary: £4.20O-£4.485 

tunder review:. 

Application forms and fur¬ 
ther particular* from the 
Starring Ofricer, Derbyshire 
College or Higher Education. 
Kedleston Road, Derby DES 
1GB telephone Derby 47181, 
extension 22 . to whom com¬ 
pleted forma sh oul d be 
returned by Frirtny, Zdih July 
1984. IS3S80) H7 


Colls & 

Inst of Tech 


London Borough of 
Ealing 

Southall College of 
Tachnolouy 


The City University 

borini hiutlsllc*, Iti'fiMirch 
Unit, Ib'pnrtinprit 'if 
Mnihi'niutlcs 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 


E9RC rimduil progruaninr 
on: '10 ynars on: stitlci-eco- 
nnml' clisnn? liDtwmin tlio 
1971 mid 1981 Censuses'. 

Two HesL-aruh Assistants 
are required lo work un a Uvu 
year project suppurted by 
ESRC. The aim urine projiict 
Is to inakutlula from the OITS 
Loitultudlnal Study ari-nsslhln 
lathe rcsearrh community ana 
whole. Tills la a larrie dam sat 
Incorporntinu both 1971 and 
1981 Cnnsus data anil records 
rrum vital rnnlHtrallon sys¬ 
tems. The Rnseari:li AsHintants 
will be Involved in plmmlnii 
mid organising subsets of ihn 
data needed by visiting or 
Internal Research Fellows unci 
In the extraction und imalyalB 
of tables. 

At leaat one of the appoint* 
eea will leave programming 
skills and the applicant* for 
both posts should be numerate 
unit Iibvq sumo experience or 
reseurch inethodaiouy end 
data handling. Both appoint¬ 
ees will have opportunities for 
pursuing Ihnlr own research. 


PRINCIPAL 


Tile post of Principal will 
became vacant un 31 St August 
1985 through the retirement 
of Dr J. E. Cotter. Tlia Princi¬ 
pal la expected to lead tho 
development of close links 
with industry and commerce, 
high schools and. the local 
community end to ensure that 
the College performs an out¬ 
standing role in thla ares. 

In 1983/84, the College has 
138 academic staff and 3. 680 
students In the following 
departments: 

Aeronautical Engineering 
and AH' Transport: Business. 
General and Community 
Education: Constructional 

Engineering and Building Ser 
vices; Electrical and Elec 
tronlc Engineering; Meehan 
leal and Production Engineer¬ 
ing; Science end Technology 

Applicants muat be gradu¬ 
ate! with relevant profes¬ 
sional quel I flea t Iona, proven 
ability to manege and to moti¬ 
vate. to ensure the mainte¬ 
nance of high atendnrdn 
throughout llin College end 
Bucceaefully to introduce 
change where the need arises 
111 the development of llie 
College. 

Application forms and far¬ 
ther particulars are obtainable 
from J. McTear, DA, Regis¬ 
trar & Clark lo the Governing 
Body. Southall College of 


The posts are likely to be of 
Intereal to those with 

qualifications Jn demography, 
a tat Is tics, neograph y. medical 
or applied sociology or minted 
disciplines. 

S-alury for both posts will be 
on the scalu E7.4D&—£9,716 
p.a. inclusive funder review!. 

For further details and an 
application farm please write 
to Ms Jane Cameron, Person¬ 
nel Recruitment Assistant, 
The City University, North¬ 
ampton Square. London. 
EC: V OH|l, or telephone 
01-250 1107 (24 hour 

nnsaphone service]. Closing 
date 20 July. 1984. 1107691 
nil 


University of 
Leeds 
Centre for 
Television Research 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN POLITICAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 

A pp licet tons are invited far 
the above post, tenable for a 
fixed period of two years from 
1 January 1985. The Fellow 
would mainly analyse politico) 

K rty publicity tnnterials and 
etr coverage In television 
and the press during (he 1983 
election campaign. Applicants 
should have, or shortly expect 
to obtain, a PhD In a relevant 
discipline or Have comparuble 
research experience. 

Initial salary In the range 
£7IBQ — £10710 per year 
[under review! on tlia IA 
Range for Reaoarch end Anal - 
ogoua Staff (£7190 — 

£ 116 IB)lunder review). 

Application forme end far- 


Technology, DepcoriaTlald Tho University, Leads LS2 

Rond. Southall, Middlesex 9JT, quoting reference 1H3/6. 

UDl I DP. Closing date far applications 

__ u . . . 20 July 1984. Hli 


Salary £21.849 Inclusive 

(IMS 


Research and Studentships 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
School of Education 

Reseerch Assistant 

(Rtf: R3B) 

Accountability and Standards In F.E. 

Applications are Invited from graduates with good honours degree In 
relevant disciplines and preferably experience of teaching In further or 
higher education to undertake research Into lecturers perceptions of 
their own professional accountability with regard to the maintenance of 
educational standards In vocational curricula. 

The successful candidate may be able to register for a higher degree 
with the Council for National Academic Awards. 

Fixed Term Contraot - one year. 

Salaryv Researcher 'A' £4,947 (under review). 

Application forms (to be returned by 13 July 19B4) &further detalte from 

IhaDflrDnnndThfl Po l/tachn 0. 00080808(6.Hud06(811 HOI 


the Personnel Office, The Polyteci 
SDH. Please send foolscap SAE. 


Portsmouth Polytechnic 
DEPARTMENT OF BLECTTUCAL 
AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

JHNb 

INSTRUMENTATION AND 
OSCILLATORS 



Till luecesiM catfdit* WRI |oH the 
Uicnmwe ^ni towirti fannd 

nuntallon*. ffl! 

ITnS&mS 

HMk, jS flfiKHJSS 

h. UntaMMM 

i M*t £ EMrim u4 Blectrwwttej- 


i.HudderafleldHDI 

(16824) 


King’s College 

London 

(University of London) 

Department or Plant 
Sciences 

Applications are Invited far 
the past of 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

tenebie for a rived term 
two year* to work on a proj 
entitled ■The_RegulaUqn 
Biosynthesis of isoprenplds In 
Plant Tiasue Culture’ funded 
by the BERC CBloteclinolctgy 

dlrectarata). Appllconls 

should have a PhD degree in 
an appropriate field, end spe¬ 
cific experience in enomt 
methodology. Salary will be 
on Uie a reap 1A scale com¬ 


mencing at laj 1^ including 
London Allowance (scale que 
for reviaion), and the post is 
s^Mablo from 1 

Further - datalia can ba 
obtained from Dr B V Chei-l- 
iod, department of Pl^tit 
encea, king's Colli go 

^ [14011, flB Mel/Moon Laije. 
ildon 6E24 ; 9JF- to- whom 
ter* of application. InClud*. . 
big B curriculum vttae and the 
names of two academic refer- 

i r , ttil-i,'-. 

.-.•t» . i-. 


South Bank 

SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

Ref I RA34 

A SERC Research Student¬ 
ship is available In tlia 
Department of Applied Biol¬ 
ogy and Food Science in one of 
the following area*: 

a. Methods far . . the 
da-hepmlng of abattoir* blood 
protein. 

b. Control of aerobic 
effluent treatment processes: 
Physiologies! studios of 
microbial communities. 

Candidates should hold or 
expect to receive an upper sec¬ 
ond or first class degree In 
micro-biology or a related 
discipline. 

Detailed CV should ba sent 
to Dr D. Cox, Department of 
Applied Biology end Food Sci¬ 
ence, Polytechnic of the South 
Bank. Borough Road. London 
8B1 OAA by the 6th July 1984. 

Further details avail able by 
telephoning the - Staffing 
§363 0 1 * 038 OSS®- EXt. 

Pleasd Indicate preferred 
subject. 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Depart manta of Geography 
end Cl assies A Archaeology 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applicatlona are Invited far 
the post of Research As si a taut 
to work on a University 
fancied project an the pel- 
aaoecology end archaeology of 
the S.W. Lake District. 

Applicants should he gradu¬ 
ates In'Geography, Archaeol¬ 
ogy dr n related discipline and 
have postgraduate research 
expeMenceln pelynology. The 
appointment will be from 7 
August or as eoon ag possible 
the rear tar, for 1 year. 

Salary will be on the first 
point or naaearcli Range IB 
(£6,310—£8,530 - under 

ravlaW>. 

Further particular* rosy be 
obtained from the Establish¬ 
ment. Office, , University 
House. Balings, Lancaster 
LAl 4VW (quoting reference 
LOBlf/B) where applications 


University of Bradford 

SERC/INDUSTRIAL 

COLLABORATION 

STUDENTSHIP 

in 

Postgraduate School of 
Mechanical and 
Manufacturing Systems 
Engineering 

A Studentship Is available 
to carry out innovative 
research work lending to tile 
PhD denrec in the Held of the 
Slmulatlun of Flnalbln Man¬ 
ufacturing and Assembly Sys¬ 
tems. The work Is In close 
callabnr-ittaii with Lucas liuis- 
utrles who will supplement 
tho SERC Award by 
Cl.000,00 p.a. 

Applications are Invited 
from graduates In engineer¬ 
ing, computer science, mathe¬ 
matics nr physics holding at 
least nn Upper Second Class 
Honours degree. 

Application fnrms/further 

r iartlrulnrs from the Sacre- 
nry. t*fd School of Mechan¬ 
ical and Manufacturing, 
Systems Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of Bradford, west York- 
shfre BD7 IDF. 


University of Bradford 
School of Applied Social 
Studies 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

A Research Studentship is 
available, tenable from Octo¬ 
ber 1984 far a three year 
period, in connection with a 
study of victims and offandor* 
within the criminal justice 
system. Tho student will be 
connected to the South York¬ 
shire Probation Service’s VIc- 
tlm'Offender Mediation Pro¬ 
ject and will register for tho 
degree of MFliU or PhD. can¬ 
didates with a relevant social, 
sclenca background end ■ good { . 
Honours degree should apply 
giving details of education and 
qualifications, relevant em¬ 
ployment end the names of 
two referees of which one at 
least should bn an academic 
referee. 

Applications In writing to 
Rosoaixh Secretary- School of 
Applied Social Studios, 
University of Bradford, West 
Yorkshire f)D7 lDP. 110743) 
HU 


University of Bradford 

RESEARCH 5 
ASSISTANT IN 
MECHANICAL AND 
MANUFACTURING 
SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 
(Fixed-Term 
Appointment) 

The appointment Is for a 13 
month period on an SERC pro¬ 
ject concarnad with computer- 
aided manufacturing control 
systems. Applicants should ba 
adance or engineering gradu¬ 
ates with good mathematical/ 
computing background. start- 
inn salary on rango £6.310— 


^ — .raV I 11 1* B 


Further details and applica¬ 
tion farms Tram the Personnel 
Secretary. University of Brad¬ 
ford, titer: RA/ME/K/TH). 
West Yorkshire BUT IDF. 
Closing data osap. 

110743) HI 1 


University of * 
Lancaster 

Department of Physics 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN 
MOLECULAR 
ELECTRONICS 

_ It ia hoped to appoint a 
Research Associate to prepare 
and characterise thin films of 
organic materials for use m 
onto-electronics. It would be 
an advantage if the parson 
appointed have experience of 
the langmuir-Blndgett tech¬ 
nique and some knowledge of 
polymers. The appointment 
will ba a fora period of 3 years 
commencing at a salary not 
exceeding point 3 on the 
Research Range IA Scalo 
(£7,190—£11.613 under 

B svfew). Applicant* should 
ova a PhD or be expecting to 
obtain one In the near future. 


Further particulars may bo 
obtained from the Establish¬ 
ment Orric*. quoting refer¬ 
ence LOB4/U. University 
House. Ballrlgg, Lancaster 
LAI 4YW to whom applica¬ 
tions 1 rive copies) Including 
throe referees should be gent 
not later than 13th July 1984. 
110746) HU 


Faculty of Law 
EUROLEX 
SCHOLARSHIP 10&4 

The Centre for Legal Infor¬ 
matics in the Faculty of Law 
end the University Computer 
Laboratory are continuing 
their programme of collabora 
" 1 with EUROLEX, the com- 
r — er on-line legal dote bead 
of the European Lew Centre 
Ltd-, In the field of computer- 
aided legal modelling. 
Application* are pow invited 
for a one year Research Stu- 


etfed _ 

Application* era pow invited 
for a one year Research Stu- 
JtenttW** financed by tha 
EUROLEX Scholarship 1884. 

.The successful applicant. In • 
addition to working with tha 
legal modelling team, will reg¬ 
ister far a Master's degree in 
the Faculty of Lew- 

Applicant*-should possess, 
or expect to obtain, a good 
first degree In Law. 

. FI ease send a curriculum 

|»u£lNaaji ^ 
EUROLEX Scholarship. Fee' 

<53574) -Mii 11 












































Research and Studentships 
continued 


RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

City and Guilds has two research 
units, one concerned with the 
development and monitoring of 
assessment techniques, the 
other with market researchl The 
person appointed must be pre¬ 
pared to assist with projects in 
both units. 

Applicants should hold a degree 
in Psychology (or equivalent) 
and have an interest in current 
educational developments, 
achievement testing, survey and 
questionnaire design. A working 
knowledge of statistical methods 
would be an advantage, as 
would experience In the use of 
microcomputers. 

Salary will be between £9,500- 
£13,000 according to relevant 
experience. 

For confidential application and 
further details contact Keith 
Jackson, Personnel Officer, 
City and Guilds of London 
Institute, 76 Portland Place, 
London WIN 4AA or tele¬ 
phone 01-560 3050. 
ugu n««4) 

^City+Guilds 


The City University 
Centre for Software 
Reliability 

IT RESEARCH 
LECTURESHIP 

AppllcallunB nr* invltnd far 
thp above post, temibla from 
P c *pbe , r 1084 under tha 
V.O.C. Information Tochnol- 
OOV Scheme. 

nJiEi.£? n ^ n ,or Son ware 
Reliability la a co-o porn live 
venture between Industry and 
university which alma to pro- 
mote Qiid participate in 
research directed towards the 
problems of reliable software. 
CSR prepared the research 
strategy In Software 

Reliability and Metrics for the 
Alvoy Programme, and It la 
expected that this co-opera¬ 
tion with the Aivey Software 
Enolncerlng Directorate will 
continue. 

Thla la a new permanent 
pont. and the successful B pp][- 
cant will be ex pert ad to work 
in the softwnra nnalneerlna 
area. A background In compu- ' 
i? p .f c iP nCo or Probability and 
Statistics would be an advan¬ 
tage. This pose la Intended pri¬ 
marily for reaoarch end It la 

wlff&MIgh'*' tearh,na dul, “ 

Salary will be wlttiln the 
range £8.376 to £13.311 per 
annum Incluelve of London 
Allowance, {under review). 

Fu rthor cletella and applica¬ 
tion larmn may be obtained 
from the Academic Regia- 
irnr'a Department. The City 
Unlveralty. Northampton 
Square. London EC1V OHB. 

01-333 4399. Ext. 

I§i£ SS5Vav i,nte a0lh Wf 


University of Leeds 

Aatbutj^ Departmen« of 

8ERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

_ Application* era Invited 
leeaL who hold at 

!sar 

assisiF' 

1 98*4 nt " *“ aBbl ° from October 
A CASE studentahlp In 
Reaqerch InaHtute rnr 

structure end 

fsBStsuo: mllk proto '* 

__?■ An Inform atlon Tech- 
aotasy atudentehlp to develop 
£9 I JJP" , I "r Graphic* as a means 
° r molecular atruc- 
tlona a r£, r V° lo .®y l «*r Interec- 
mS?e"cu1SS thet* > inlah t° act Si 

SSfflSS nEdrug° ra ? ° r t,at,,n - 


B jbb and should be mode 
t *o, a n "■ Poailbio end at thS 
Professor 


WJiffWSSr BBS?: 


University of 
St Andrews 

Department or Psychology 

8ERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 


dBtatta and appiicD- 

E^«asirafc{sc 

as* s? p si chQ ^ri^ n?ve £i 

Fife KYief 'bjo. 
i-A pplication* should ba 

^SiSsS? y 7,h Ju ' y ^ 


The University of 
Manchester 

DB P« r V"Bnt of Geography 
"Orth Weat Industry 
Reaanrch Unit 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE FOR 
ESRC PROJECT ON 
DOMINATED 
LABOUR MARKETS 
IN NORTH WEST 
ENGLAND 

Bc^noHu* ,B “ labour 

economist or Industrial 
geographer who would be 
rntorestedi in working on an 

tV?!?? ■fbour markato In the 
North west Region. The past 
L B _A v ! ltl J lt ?j B immediately. Tho 
paal la riill-tlmo fop a period of 
y °, ar ,n Wft ««* u?at?nc“ 

iswsyss 

gSnn™ C r!h lJnl ii De ? ,rtmont of 

Sr a wptsbs 

b^ggin'iSSf'; reft 1 ?? 1 *" ]?fr 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of Education 

ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

Re-ad ve rtlsemam 

“J 1 ®ten. training studoat- 
jp.«ha study of 
tha^rhnflilwl 1 Influences on 
tne school science curriculum. 

sks* 

ffiLTSs-a™ ‘bi 

d iTnaa B ■e l ?fc COn “HJ*oua disci- 

§lio”llnVr^ C W ° rk ,B 

Btu dont»hlp will be ten- 
Bb i e _*rom October 1984 end 
M*® successful candidate wilt ■ 

d agree . tator8d f “«m®WK1i 

nh5i«i!!i er r P “? l ? ,IlBr * may be 

?i Bj U?£./ po, tL Mr “ J- rtir- 

: 


Conferences and Seminars 


ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER GLI 8TUDI FILOSOFICI 

The Industrial Revolution and the Process of Industrialization In Britain 

2 - 7 lugllo 1904 

UNIVIII8ITY OP OXFORD 
8T. HILDA'S COLLIOE 

Saminarlo dl atudl 
dram da LUIGI DE ROSA 


»J0 -!«0 


■ 30- 1)00 


t wert ift JU» 4 
■ 3D- 1100 


Thmdi,. M, I 

• 30-1100 


Fridqr. Mr ■ 

930 12.00 


bi«*t MY f 


Ad P. Miwiu 

IS^gT^ MWXUTHW ano THE PROCESS Of INOUBTM- 
D>. H F. R Crain 

1HE Ntw economic Hiarony and the wdustimi. mvoumoN 
Mol P. Mauiia> 

HEBOUACU AND TECHHOLOOV 
IX M Barg 

TECHNICAL CHANGE AND THE WOflKEM 
Ptnt. P MlDNu 

THE NIBTiTUTI0NAL CONTEXT AND THE MMXET 
fttlTC Bvfcv 

HUMPOHI IN THE INUiaifUAL REVOLUTION 
PTBI p. Mallun 

FINANCING THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
Or KM. SffllOi 

FOPWATION AND ECONOMIC CHAHOE IN BftlAIN IN th* emu 
TEENTH AND EARLV NINETEENTH CENnjBIEB E,0M ' 

Dr Join Thtnh 

AOnOA-TUIE AND DURAL SOCIETY 

Dr. JolM Danli 

BIUTIBI INDU8TPIALIIATKM AND EUROPE 


pnutiZm do™«idi ,n chib Ubat. mk 

SsS^'srasSSSi ^SSSSSsS^ sSS 

un ciwcaiun • oflna wre iiieiq a ■ Z ^r\ di1 canAdava dowA uwoillMiin 

P'™ sMrasBBa sssrssSS urisac 

usk sWuST" 0 • 11 w, ° “2s * lAisrais «»Lars 

ii FPFtintvrF m.it ifTiTUTti 

Oarutfa MmHi 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology continued 


Lothian Regional Council 

rTX C OLOQ G Y EOFC ° MMERCE 

Head of Department 
of Banking and Insurance 

Salary - £17,901 

off ? re cour8Ba loading to the examinations of 
5JJLS2W! 1- bodiB ® and > ln addition, staff of the 

MiJUST * H 0,18 nUmb8r ° f C ° llfl0B dB0rae and d, P ,om ® 

ouBfStffrfSSJik, ^ a u dB0rBfl and/or a relevant professional 
iSSSStlS BUbmmlal pro f 0M I° nfl „ cor iirnarolal and 

aK®'' C " ,ln,on «'"4-rgh 


Librarians continued 


The Wellcome Trust ^ 

pml oiAZZ uSL^’iiJihe 00 ^ • . ' UbSwh^tJiri/ 8, ***¥& 

, Wellcome Museum of Medical Science. mwSSnvfE. and/ ? experience in a ' 

; TTie position wiU ba for^nlU^S ^aiMImtaiwi. 

of three years. _ eage ot one or more modem European 

Pubes laill include [he general : ^»0ea vdl be advantageoua 

administration of a teaching collection the low ^ haIf of the 1 

of monographs and serials relating to . ffJJJ5^9’A 14 * 125 (!*“ &M6 
tropical medicine since c 187 a nT? , ^hdng) - under review. 

Applicants must ba professionally “l££S£" ^ ^ ^ 

Apply before 28 July 1984 giving fufi career details and thenamaa nlhw, 
x M JW«£ETS£ft^ 


-+•4 VI4 4V. 


Courses 


Hie Open University 
MGHER DEGREES 
^XS^T-TIME 
external study 


fpllp and 
,BB »apend 
“ _ HJchar 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION sna m | ^ 


Courses continued 


A.D.V.S. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DBA* 

ADVANCED DIPLOMA IN 
VOICE STUDIES N 

Wroy°aT rtsignelTfo , DS! 

number of different sources for the skills MJ™ 11 
specialist. Applicants will be recruitedfmLiSf** 
directors working In the professional^ theS^SSi 
specialising In speech and drama and DracttsSw^!! 
Iheraplsts. Work experience Is essentSl 98 ^ 

acadl!r ye P ar Ce3 r8main ° n ,Ws 

Write or telephone for further Informatinn *«. n 
Central School of Speech V Drama e^5 

O 1 h - 722 0 8183 Et ° n AvenUe> London N W 3 SS* 


Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

DEPUTY VICE CHANCELLOR 

vEcS 

The University of Botswana was established In Jiriy 1882 v 
?i- rr i 0 j! y an Qnr °lment of approximately 1,400 sW« 
(including 180 pre-entry science course students) in thslaoft 
or Education Humanities, the Social Sciences and Selena. 
The Deputy Vice Chancellor will assist the Vice Chancetol 
directing the academic and administrative affairs ol the wta 
sity. The Deputy Vice Chancellor shall as Vice ChanceHormti 
ihe post ol the Vice Chancellor Is vacant or when the Vt, 
Chancellor Is absent or unable to act. 

Applicants should have a distinguished record In tertiary afoa 
tion, substantial experience In educational administrationalIf; 
tevel, demonstrated qualities of leadership and manager* 
ability and a commitment to the needs of advanced educatol 
developing countries. « 

II la expected that the appointee will assume dutlea aaeerfyi 
possible but not later than 3rd December, 1884. 

The Council of the University of Botswana reserves tharighli 
appoint by Invitation upon such lerma and conditions as msjb 
determined by It. 

Basic salary: P22.008 p.a. (fixed) 

Benefits and allowances include medical aid plan, personal sm 
dent and life Insurance. Assistance towards university educaSo 
of dependant children and spouse, motor car allowance, edi« 
lion allowance, contract addition of 30% of basic salary w 
gratuity payable to staff on expatriate terms of service. 

The university provides accommodation for which rent I 
payable. 

Applfcallona/nomlnatlons close on 31st July, 1984. 

The University of Botswana would be pleased to hear fronww 
and women who may wish to be candidates for the postfono 
Deputy Vice Chancellor or who wish lo suggesl names of peep 
whom the univeslty might consider. Please write In conflwH 
enclosing a c.v. and names of three referees to: 

The Registrar 
University of Botswana 
Private Bag 0022 
Gaborone, Botswana 

Southern Africa lld . 



DEAN 

School of Library Service 
Columbia University 

Columbia University Invites nominations and applfc^® 
for the position of Dean of Ihe School of Library-Sanjs. wj 
are looking for a leader who will create a new 
define an expanded role for a school with a proud traow* 1 
and distinguished history. 

Beyond the traditional professional qualifications, tiiei 
. ceesful candidate will have a deep understanding • 
. Implications of Information technology In support of ^ 
arly and professional research, and the ability to 
and Implement creative programs. 

The position also calls for solid managerial Bf$! , 
experience, as well as capacity to develop a bfoao^®, 
support among alumni, employers of graduates, anoo, 
components of the University. 

Closing date for nominations; August 31,183* 

. ..Nominations and applications should be eerrtto-Cf^IJJ 
;ol ifw Search Committee, Boris Yavltx. WJJJJJ 



Overseas continued 



Australian 
Maritime Collegej 

SCHOOL OF ENBINEERING 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 


Th* Australian Maritime College was established by legislation of the Federal Parliament In 
1970 As the national Institution, It provIdBaafull range of courses for the shipping, fishing, port 
■nd ailled Industries. The full-time courses range from certificate to degree and post-graduate 
diplomas. A wide variety of short non-award courses are also offered. 

The College's main campus is In Launceston, ^Tasmania, with a practical training centre at Beauty 
emm 46 km. from Launceston. Major facilities end equipment include four vessels, three 
Bfroulators (Including a diesel engine simulator), ■ large flume tank end Australis's largest towing 
tank. 

Ths present full-lime enrolment Ib approximately 660 students in three Schools: Engineering, 
Fisheries and Nautical 8tudles. Enrolments In these Schools are projected to reach over 1000 
students by about tBB7. The enrolment figures for the short courses are of the asme order. 
The Head of School will provide the necessary leadership to develop courses at professional 
wd wering and post-graduate level - as well as practically orientated courses for ses-golng 
engineers and radio officers. He, or she, will also work closely with ths Principal end other senior 
members of staff In the corporate management of the College. Relevant experience and a record 
of proven ability, In s senior posltionfn a tertiary education Institution orln an appropriate Industry 
ti easentlaL A higher degree and a marina certificate of competency are desirable. 

Tsrm of Appointment: For three years. Thereafter the College reserves the right either to 
terminate t he appointment or to offer afurther term of appointment. In the latter cbbo tenure may 
ba available 

Conditions: Reasonable relocation coats and settllng-ln allowances are payable. Superannua¬ 
tion benefits are available. 

Bafary: Head of 8chool III - AUSTS4B.4B2. 

The Principal will be available In London on Bth July for discussions with UKappllcants and can 
be contacted c/- Mr. P. McLaren, Australian High Commission, Australia House, Strand, London 
WC2B4LA. 

Written applications, marked 'CONFIDENTIAL', Including personal and career details, and the 
names and addresses of at least three referees should reach the Registrar by 31 st July, 1BB4. 

The Registrar, 

Australian Maritime College, 

P.O. Box BB6. 

Launceston, Tasmania, Australia. 

Telephone: j003j 28 0700 Tetex AMC BB827 


AUSTRALIA 


SWINBURNE INSTITUTE OFTECHNOLOGY 
Department of Applied Chemistry 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COLLOID SCIENCE 

Tha Cftfemisiry Oepeitmant is part ol Ihe Applied Science Faculty 
Major studies n Chemistry and Biochemistry aio oils rad at Doth 
degree and diploma leveii The department also helps lo run me 
epproprtBte parts ol tha mull,-discipline degree course in Applied 
Science and the Diploma in Environment Health 
The Caniie lor Applied Colloid Science, which operates m Iho fields 
ol consultancy end research, is attached to ihe Departmeni and hae 
strong links wiin Induilry 

The successful applicant should have a nig her degree wilh maior 
studies in an area of conoid science, and should have extensive 
•■penance In applied colloid science and have developed close (inks 
with Industry. Tertisry lecturing experience, recent research 
erperLance and consultancy experience would be dsanaola 
The Successful applicant will be responsible lor 
1 The leaching ol eurleca chemistry and conoid science within me 
undergraduate courses in ihe department 
2. The co-ordination ol consultancy end research within the Centre 
lor Applied Colloid Science. 

3 The co-ordination ol the Graduate Diploma in Applied Colloid 
Science end Ihe proposed Master of Applied Colloid Science by 
caursework 

The appointment Will ba ■ parmanenl one slier an Initial probationary 
period ol twelve monlha 

Salary range: Senior Lecturer Ii SA32.877-SA34.e90 per annum. 
Senior Lecturer l SA35.7fi0-SA38.G85 per annum 
Closing Date: G August. I8B4 

Further Information on this position may oe obtained from 
Dr. I. Jones, 

Hsad, Dspirtmenl of Appllsd Chemistry 
A schedule ol duties lor live above position may be obtained from me 
Stall OIIIm, (03) S1S-83M. Telex Swlnbn AA37769 
Applications. In duplicate. Including the names and addreasos ol ai 
least three rale roes, and a recant photograph, should be sent lo 

, £ The SUH OIBeer 
SyfiS Swinburne 
'for P.O. Boa 218 

u in. Hawthorn, Victoria 3122, Australis. 


The Ohio State 
University 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MECHANICS/ 
METALLURGY 

The nepariinenl al Metal¬ 
lurgical Englnoarlng lias an 
Immediate opening (or a 
postdoctoral research associ¬ 
ate In the area aF mechanics 
and mnchanlcal motalluruy. 
The Ideal candidate will pos¬ 
sess a strong Interest In 
numerical methods, with par¬ 
ticular farnptiBBis on tlntie-aie- 
ment modelling iFEMi, and e 
background In the mechanical 
behaviour ol malarial*. He 
will contribute to a Five-year 
program to siudy the meclian- 
Icei constitutive equations for 
metals and ulloya, as applica¬ 
ble to lorge-Btraln forming and 
Failure analysts. 

An appointment period of 
at least two years, renewable. 
Is sought. Salary and benefits 
will be commensurate with 
ability and experience but will 
be not leas than 830.000 par 
yoar. Sand resume, recent 
publicntions. end the names of 
three reforens to: Professor 
R. H. Wagoner. Deportment 
or Metallurgical Engineering. 
Tho Ohio Btats Lfnlverally, 
116 Wmi 19th Avenue. 
Columbus. Ohio 43810. 
U.G.A.(10976) Hlo 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

TsHsEsS. 

when replying 
to advertisements 



A (Livn.iOn ol Ssvinlnirm. Ltd 
lncor[totaled m Vu lon.i 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Joyce and Elizabeth Hall 

Distinguished 
Professorship in 
British History 

Nominations and applications are invited for ths Joyce and 
Blzabath Hall Distinguished Professorship in British History 
sines i486 with specialization In British Legal and 
Constitutional History. New endowed ohalr for a scholar with 
international reputation for research end publication. With the 
tupport of the substantial British History holdings of the 
Kannath Spencer Research Library, the Incumbent will 
Bnhance an established graduate programme, participate in the 



SSJhatlonp snd applications accepted until November 1, 
1384, or until the position is filled. 

send credentials to Professor W. Stitt Robinson, 
chai rperson of the searoh committee, Department of 
UfilfTf' University of Kansas, Lawrence. Kansas 68045 
UbA - equal opportunity/affirmative action employer. 

(164971 


MITCHELL 


The University of Botswana 

Invito* applications for the following poeto 

JJSjjSjwrt of Sociology 
PROFESSOR/SENIOR LECTURER 

' E , . l ? ,08BOr wl " 1,6 responsible for sallsfaotory perfor- 

'to department and to provide professional guidance 


IVI1 1 > LLL 

Wwf COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 

EDUCATION—AUSTRALIA 

Mitchell Collage is a corporate institution ol higher education 
established In 1969 to provide a wide range of programmes lor 
those wishing to enter or advance in professional work. The 
College offers programmes of siudy (o degree and postgraduate 
level lo 5,000 Internal and external students. The College is located 
al BATHURST, NSW, 210 km west ol Sydney. 

Applications are Invited (or the position of 

DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

The basic function ol tha Deputy Principal will be the oversight of ihe 
academic effort ol ihe College and Ihe management ol soma academic 
service areas. Specific responsibilities will Include maintaining and develop¬ 
ing the coniacts of ihe College with professional bodies, commerce and 
industry, and the public sector chairmanship of academic decision-making 
and other bodies as determined by Ihe Principal: deployment of acadomic 
staffing and managemenl ol some academic support sarvlca areas of Uie 
College. Additionally, he/she will provide assisianca lo (he Principal in the 
general development of (he College and will deputise for the Principal in his 
absence. 

It is anticipated (hat (he appointee will possess high academic qualifications, 
an appropriate academic and management background, a dose appreciation 
ol the training and development needs of private and public sector 
organisations and an understanding ol the structure, potential, and 
problems of tertiary education In Australia. The position will be offered lor an 
initial period of seven years with the right tor an extension of the term 
sub|ect lo a formal review by a Committee of the College Council. 

Further Information is available from ihe Personnel Officer. 

SALARY: SA51.872 per annum (under review}. 

. APPLICATIONS including (he names and addresses ol three (3) referees 
should be lodged with: . • ' ’ 


The Registrar (Stiff Appointments 
Mitchell fori lege of Advanced Educate! 
Bathurst NSW 279B Australia 


• Ma8t0 ra preferably PhD. degree together with 
competence In teaching, research and administration. 

Information on request. 

English 

SlJjIi To English language and study skills to first year 
£525 upgrade their writing abilities. There will be soma 
steal work and experience In teaching English as a second 
v (v; Ua ® 8 80 ftdvflntage. 

' Master's degree or better. 

• goals: Professor P1B072-P20892; Senior Lecturer 
Y*"P8072; Lecturer P96B4-P16388. 

haS^lSih W* b® entitled to contract addition ai 30% of 
'■ adrijuijjjy.ftra* BratuKy at 26% of basic salary plus contract 
^ successful completion of a two year contract. 

'&*£*?* nftmea and addresses of three academic 
Un^.J®Kh the Assistant Registrar (Academic), 
tijfejlJJS''-P*. Botswana, Private Beg 0022 , Gaborone, 


Acadeniie d'Art Honlairc 


New study concept for 

Dental Technicians 

Intemattonal center 
for comprehensive training 

Lectures in English and French: 

« Dental technology (the most recent 
and advanced) * Given by professionals 
of international reputation b Chemistry, 
Physics « Corporate management * Computer 
technology, programming * Seminars* Languages 
Courses commence in September 1984 
duration 3 years 


iH 




197, route du Mandement CK-1242 Satiguy GENEVE 
Switzerland Tel. 022/317117 


Colleges of 
H/Ed cont 


Application dose on Friday. 3 Augusl 1884. 

Ail anmilrtes. aupflcallohs and relerae reports wW be Mated In the strictest 
confidence. The College reserves the rigntto appoint by Invitation. Internal 
applicants wB ba conskfored on their merits In competition with outsMe 
yiapplicants. Equal Opportunity in employmenl is College policy, 


EFLTEACHERS 

35SI ^K&ODAH,SAUDIARAB W 

imatisasjfisea^'^^ , -~ ,aM - 

fum ^* C00 ^^ “ days pawll0< i 

* *Wlad C.V. and telephone oontsol number to; . , ' j 

( (10476) .- 


■ Application form, and fur¬ 
ther details' from The VICO 
Principal, _Waal ' London 
Institute of Hlaher Education. 
LancMKi; House. Borough 


REMINDER 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
in the 

THES 

should arrive 
not 

later than 
10 a.m. 
Monday 
preceeding 
publication 




















































































